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Cotton 
Profitable 


Especially when you use 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Durene,a yarnof unusual quality. 
Its workability simplifies pro- 
duction ... its soft lustre and 
wearability please customers. 


Made from selected fibres 
in natural, bleached and colors 
... for hosiery, underwear and 
woven fabrics. 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive and Sales Office, 
Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa 
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...in a Season when 
fashion and economy 
march side by side 


This season budgets are slimmer... purses 
are leaner. Women are buying with new 
care and economy. But they have learned 
that economy need not compromise with 
.. not when there is 
such a gorgeous variety of new cottons 


style and quality . 


to choose from. 

Chere never was a cotton year like 
this one! It’s a boom season forthe “right”’ 
cottons. Cottons that are right in color 
and texture, weave and weight. Cottons 
that women know are right because they 
bear an identifying trademark or name. 

This matter of trademarking has played 
an important part in cotton’s quick come- 
back. It has enabled manufacturers to 
stimulate a constant, steady demand. It 
has given them a powerful weapon against 


substitution. It has been the means of 


building up priceless good will through 
brand advertising. 

It has been Kaumagraph’s proud part 
to assist many cotton manufacturers in 
establishing trademarks and applying 


them to the fabrics. Kaumagraph 1s or- 
ganized for complete service: 


Kaumagraph’s Art Department designs 
new trademarks, re-designs old ones; 
Kaumagraph’s Legal Department attends 
to their proper registration; Kaumagraph’s 
Transfer Department provides, with 
Kaumagraph Dry ‘Transfers, the most 
economical, practical and beautiful meth- 
od of applying trademarks to cottons. 

Call on Kaumagraph to help you with 
any trademarking or identification prob- 
lem. There is a representative near you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


200 Varick Street New York City 


Chicago . . . Philadelphia . . Los Angeles 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Charlotte, N. C. . . . Paris, 


Ontario. . . Paris, France . . Manchester, England 
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Why Didn’t I Buy 
When Prices Were Low? 


You have seen him—the man who comes around when 
the Stock Market is booming and remarks with tears in 
his voice: ‘““Why didn’t I buy °em when they were low. 
I thought of buying a block of Consolidated X at 22. Now 
itis 175. I might have been rich.”’ 












And you laughed at him and his futile complaints of lost 
opportunity. 









Are you grasping your opportunity? Prices of Improved 
Machinery are lower than they will be when business is 
good again. It can be installed at less cost. Making the 
change will mean less lost production. 
















The man who has his new machinery in and ready to go 
full tilt from the start of good business is like the man 
who buys his stocks low— it will be nice profits and good 
dividends from the start. 


Bib s5 0 88.0 8 6 02 8 G2 6 es. 















The man who waits—well, he is going to be the man who 
says ‘If | had only — E 


Let’s Talk It Over. 










DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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B 70% savinc For 
_. South Carolina mill 








Here’s the Proof from the Mill’s Own Records: } 





Before Cost per roll..... beWewedede wobewah bees 5 haec ae eee 
adopting Life in front line (night and day run).........+. .- 38 months 
Cost per roll per year........cccecccsees vrrttTS. 
cork Bowie nic Oi ge a a kal rere ys oc $12 
After Cost per roll—includes 3 rebuffings......... ..- $.16 ‘ 
adopting kate in front line (night and day run)..... eawese 36 months i 
Cost per roll per year.....ccccccccccccescccccce GOSS0 
cork eee Meer neers irene Aen OPT vere $.0266 . 
CASH SAVING per spindle per year (night and day run)..........00000008 .- $.0934 or 78% 
“We have definitely decided to equip had to be taken out because of damage by hard ends 
h ee ae t * S I and “lap ups” has been materially reduced. 
ae ae a Spinning 30s and 40s from 114” western cotton, this 
Cork Cots” says the superintendent coe mill ases 3.70 double hank roving for 30s warp, with a 
draft of 16.2 and a front roll speed of 126. The average 
a HE yarn is just as smooth and even (with breaking strength of the yarn is 60 pounds. 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots) and breaks Since the first of the year 24 more mills with a total 
as strong or stronger. The seamless cork rolls of spindlage of 3,250,000 spinning 2s to 120s have ; 
course last much longer,” says the superintendent of reached decisions to use Armstrong’s Seamless Cork | 
this 60,000 spindle South Carolina mill. Cots and cut down their roll covering costs. -&§ 
The above figures, based on a two-year test on long For specific figures or other information Armstrong “| 
draft spinning, show a saving of 78% per year in roll write Armstrong Cork Company, 923 Arch : 
covering cost. Furthermore the number of rolls that Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstrong’ S eamless Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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First view of the new 


BUTTERWORTH 
SANFORIZER 


ec ee - SOON! 


This machine incorporates features too numerous to out- 







line here—sufficient to say that it has the endorsement of 
Mr. Sanford Cluett, and is made under license issued by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

The SANFORIZER is absolutely the last word in sanforiz- 


ing machines, which are designed to give any pre-deter- 





















Mr. Sanford Cluett examining mined shrink to fabric. 
one of the many new features 
of the Sanforizer in the Butter- 


worth shops in Philadelphia. Sige : 
_ description of the new Sanforizer. 


Complete details sent promptly upon request. And don’t 
forget to watch this paper for illustration and complete 





Visit our Exhibit—Booths 111-112 National Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Paterson, N. J.—November 14-21. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
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New England Office : Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY...... 





BUT 


TERWORT: 


I Finishing MACHINERY 











COTTON 


50% 
100% 
150% 


Annual Return On The Investment 


| 











Not a fairy tale, but a fact. Cotton mills on all 
classes of work have changed their pickers to the 
single process system with Aldrich Synchronizers, 
and at so small a cost that the annual return is 
often equal the cost of the change. 


Also, the laps are a little evener, and a little 
cleaner. Less floor space is used, and there is 
somewhat less power consumed. 


In these strenuous times there are very few op 
portunities to get at least 50% interest on your 
money, so why not investigate our proposition? 
There is probably a mill near you that has our 
system in use, and where you can see it in op 
eration. 


UTE 


Greenwood WorkS South Carolina 
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These days the prize is industrial success instead of hu- 
man life, but the fight goes on just the same. 
Today's winning weapons are low cost figures, made 
possible by superior equipment and keener management. 
There is, for example, a certain mill which recently 
replaced its old spinning with 45,824 Whitin-Casablancas 
long draft spindles. They reduced their spinning and 


Showing simplicity of Whitin-Casablancas Long Draft 
System. It can be easily applied to old frames. 





Fales and Jenks Division . . 


COTTON 


GURES FOR RAPIERS 











roving costs 19.7% even after allowing for interest on 
the cost of new equipment and depreciation charges. 
The actual cash savings based on a 48-hour week are 
$39,469.65 annually. 

Cost reductions like this are pretty powerful weapons 
in today's industrial battles. Mills equipped with old 
high cost machinery are fighting with broken swords and 
are doomed to almost certain failure. 


Whitin engineers will gladly estimate on long draft 
spinning installations and just how they affect unit costs 
in your mill, without obligation. 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Mass., U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


- Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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PERMANENT 
ADJUSTMENT 






agers 


Park§ pray, 


Certified Climate 
Tn RE NRE RE 


Bulletin 226B explains why the Psychrostat 
is accurate, positive, permanent, easily ad- 


justed. We shall be glad to send it to you. 


ADEQUATE HUMIDITY 


SECOND ESSENTIAL 
OF HUMIDITY CONTROL 


WHEN YOU ADJUST a humidi- 
ty regulator to maintain a definite 
relative humidity or regain, you 


want it to stay put. 


The ParkSpray Psychrostat is of 
all metal construction. Each dial 
setting corresponds to a certain 
relative humidity, and that cali- 
bration will not vary throughout 
the long life of the instrument. 
Once adjusted, the Psychrostat 
stays put. 


The ParkSpray Psychrostat is ruggedly built of the 
finest materials. It will stand hard industrial service 
(or even vibration) without losing its fine sensitivity 


or close accuracy. 


S 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CANADA; Parks-Cramer Westaway Co., Ltd., Main and McNab, Hamilton, Ont. 

455 Craig West, Montreal, P.Q. CHINA: Elbrook, Inc., Shanghai, Pekin, Tientsin. 

GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND: Cook & Co. , Manchester, Ltd., 18, Exchange Street, 

Manchester, England. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: Compagnie ‘Ingersoll- Rand, Paris, 

France. INDIA: Ingersoll-Rand (of. India) Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta. MEXICO: 
"St Don Fernando Caraves, Apartado 1100, Mexico City. 


— ACCURATELY COMBROLLED 
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CUSTOMER: 


“What is this new 
Super Silk Loom, 


Mr. Verry?” 


MR. VERRY * 


| 


T IS a new and superior loom 
in every respect. Some two or three years ago 
we decided that it was time to give the industry 
a loom that would be as up to date as the latest 
model of automobile. For years we have been 
improving our’old loom, but not changing its 
basic construction or design and so our en- 
gineers and investigators went to work to bring 
about this loom. It was finally ready early in 
1931 and even in these dull times we have 
found over 20 customers who have bought a 
total of over 700. It has fully justified our 
hopes and the industry’s demand. Here we 
have a loom that is unquestionably easier for 


the weaver to operate, much easier for the 
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loomfixer to take care of, certain to have less 


breakage and less stoppage when repairs are 


necessary, capable of running at higher speed, 
and still priced below our old style loom. To 
give a greatly improved product for consider- 
ably less money is something to talk about. 

Don’t you agree with 


me? 





“IT could go into a 
long discussion as to 
how we have accom- 
plished results, tell 
you about machined 
surfaces, et cetera, 
but the better pro- 
cedure is to take you 
‘o a loom and show 
you the construction motion by motion. Come 
up into the Weave Room, where we have the 
various types on exhibition, with warps in. 
Remember that the loom can be built with 
either the cone, dobby, or intermediate head 
motion and with either the bobbin or shuttle- 
changing mechanism, as well as semi-automatic 


with any one of many types of feeler motions. 


“Certainly when the silk industry opens up 


for a profitable cycle of operation, we are all 


99 


set. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM re 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE S. B. Alexander 


Paterson, Philadelphia 


Allentown, 
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DULL or BRIGHT YARN — 
ENKA is ready for your call 


Whether you order the new dull Perlglo or Enka’s famous bright lustre 


yarns. you are assured quick delivery and a _ satisfactory performance. Both 







Both are smooth running. 


are made to a high standard of quality. 


extra strong — wet or dry — with high elongation. Both take dye perfectly 


level. enriching fabries with the brilliant sparkle of Enka’s bright yarns or the 


soft pearli-like iridesecence of the newer Perlglo. Here then are yarns — bright 


or dull — that will give faster production and a better looking, more market- 


able product. A running test on either will get an enthusiastic 0. K. 





from the most critical mill man. We are now making immediate deliveries 






to weavers. both on Perlglo and the bright lustre varns. In skeins. 


long or short: on cones. weaving or knitting: bleached. unbleached or tinted. 


Feie 

ee FAITE 
OFA 

FABRIC 

HANGS 

BRYA 

THREAD 


* 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


(Pun00e, | 271 Church Street, New York City 


Asheville, N. C. - Providence, R. I. 
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Those vertical panels in the building illustrated are not 
windows—they’re made of cement—light in color for decor- 
ative purposes. 


No windows here 


-yet employees 
enjoy BETTER 
than daylight 


From the other side of the world, with the ears 
that Nature gave you, you hear a man speak. 
Man’s improvement on nature! By television 
you see through concrete and steel buildings 
miles aw ay. Man’s s improvement on Nature! An 
airplane flies past a million birds and goes 
around the world in eight days. Man’s improve- 
ment on Nature! 


Then, can man make a light that is better than 
daylight? Well, the above picture is that of the 
Blandin Paper Company’s new mill at Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota—and please note, it has no 
uindows! Heating, ventilating and lighting sys- 
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tems are scientifically engineered and controlled. 
Improvements on Nature! 

Cooper Hewitt Mercury-Vapor Lamps give 
employ ees here better than daylight Homine- 
tion. For Cooper Hewitt Light is composed al- 
most wholly of the yellow-green rays of the spec- 
trum—the best-seeing rays of the spectrum. It is 
light without eye-fatiguing glare. It produces no 
dark shadows. Almost perfectly diffused from a 
long (50-inch) glass tube, it reaches in and around 
and under machinery—seems to magnify the 
smallest details. 

In addition, these lamps, equipped with special 
glass tubes, emit health-promoting ultra-violet 
rays equivalent to the ultra-violet radiation of 
average June sunlight. 

These and many other advantages of Cooper 
Hewitt Light are described in the booklet, *‘Why 
Cooper Hewitt Light Is Better Than Daylight.” 
Yours, gratis, on request—with no obligation on 
your part. Address: General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


507 © 1931,G. E. V.L. Ce - 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Type “F” Stretcher 


Illustrated is a light, inexpensive box con- 
taining 200 pounds of bolted cotton goods, 
made into a safe and secure bale with five 
strong Acme Nailless Bands, sealed against 
pilferage. This is the way hundreds of mills 
are saving money on shipments of cotton 
textiles, hosiery, knit goods, sheets, pillow 
cases, blankets, etc. 


Acme has the most complete line of strap- 
ping tools and equipment for reinforcing all 
sizes of wooden boxes, corrugated boxes, 
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Acme Nailless Band 


wy AR 
Po ae SS ere sge — 


Type “‘C” Sealer 





fibre boxes, bales and bundles. Large stocks 
of Acme materials are carried at points best 
located to serve the industry and the counsel 
of our packing experts are at your service at 
all times on short notice. 


Write for a sealed sample of Acme Nailless 
Band, and our new booklet descriptive of 
the Acme Method. Without obligation we'll 
show you how to lower your packing and 
shipping costs, and at the same time insure 
absolute safety to your goods. 1 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Generai Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago (SAVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
sees ro om “oa - STEEL sow snomanese co 
GREENVILLE 














BROOKLYN ATLANTA SPARTANBURG NEW ORLEANS 





ManeShies i 
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Spinning Dept. Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


When Daylight Fades . . . 


WALK THRU YOUR PLANT 
And NOTICE .. . 


The lighting conditions under which your employees are great handicap of poor illumination. The short dark days 











E trying to maintain HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION. of fall and winter are here. Improve your lighting to make 
i Low Wattage Lamps? pera the age outside. oe your reflectors. In- 
# . stall proper size lamps. Good lighting speeds production. 
, nies manctanst For more detailed free information, wiite General Electric 
‘ Spotty Illumination ? Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio and their Textile Light- 
Low Intensity? ing Engineers will supply you with the latest information 
i] 


If these conditions prevail, your employees are under the without cost or obligation. 


Hear the “G-E CIRCLE” ... the woman’s club-of-the-air ... over NBC coast-to-coast network 
of 54 stations, at twelve, noon, E. 8. T., every week-day but Saturday ... Also every Sunday, 
at 5:30 P. M., E. S. T., with the world’s finest voices singing the world’s favorite songs .... 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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Vogel Number Ten-A Syphon ac- 
tion bowl, with tank concealed. 


... but the valve is so designed that 
if repairs or adjustments are ever 
necessary these can be made easily 
and quickly because of the simplic- 
ity of construction. 


% A Vogel Number Ten Seat-Action Closet 
taken from stock and placed on an Eudur- 
ance Test flushed night and day 338,341 
times before a washer had to be renewed. 
Renewing this washer took less than five 
minutes—and the test still continues. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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= NUMBER 
TEN AND TEN-A 
SEAT-ACTION CLOS- 
ETS FOR PLANTS 
AND FACTORIES 
HAVE PROVED* 
THAT THEY SEL- 
DOM IF EVER NEED 
REPAIRS 





How to remove the valve stem 
of a Vogel Number Ten for 
re-washering. (Working time 
two minutes.) Depress the 
closet seat. Remove coupling 
nut at top. Raise seat to up- 
right position. Lift out valve 
stem, carrying both supply 
and flush valve washers, 


== Sold and installed by plumbers everywhere == 
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WE MADE COG-BELTS 
OUT OF V-BELTS ... asa resutt 


DAYTON COG-BELT DRIVES GIVE YOUR MACHINERY 
FAR GREATER POTENTIAL EARNING POWER 





Revolutionary New Machine is 
Factory-Equipped with Dayton Cog-Belts 


The Cincinnati Shaper Company an- 
nounces, in the November national trade 
publications, a remarkable new line of 
Squaring and Slitting Shears. These mas- 
sive Shears are nearly twice as fast as other 
shears—yet they are unbelievably accurate. 
Dayton Cog-Belts were adopted for these 
new machines because of their great grip- 
ping power, long life and speed control. 













ex, COG CONSTRUCTION geo! 
, IDENTIFIES \ 
DAYTON V-BELTS { 
ae F i 
a 


a 
es “ss 


COMPLETE DRIVES—PULLEYS AND BELTS—IN 
STOCK. ALL RATIOS, FRACTIONAL TO 100 H. P.. 


CHECK THESE 10 ADVANTAGES 
OF DAYTON COG-BELT DRIVES 


1. Minimum space required. 2. Positive 
: speed. 3. Smooth starting and running. 4. 
: Vibration eliminated. 5. Easy on bearings. 
6. Quiet running. 7. No lubrication 
required. 8, Less adjustment. 9. Lower 
maintemance cost. 10. Longer life. 








Dayton Cog-Belt construction is one of the most 
important improvements ever made in belt trans- 
mission. And it is exclusive with Dayton belts. Cog 
construction gives Dayton belts the priceless ability 
to bend easily around small-diameter pulleys at 
high speed, without heating and without distor- 
tion. This means longer life, lower maintenance 
cost and greater efficiency in every branch of belt 
power transmission. 

And other elements of Dayton Cog-Belt con- 
struction are on a par with this great feature. For 
instance, the belt is die-cut—in fact, it is the on/ 
die-cut V-belt made. This patented feature gives 
exact seating action in the pulley grooves. The belt 
grips firmly—lets go freely—without sticking and 
without slipping. Furthermore, Daytons are per- 
manently pre-stretched by a revolutionary, patented 
Dayton process. 

Figure for yourself what these great features 
accomplish—what they will mean in greater profits 
from your own operation! But get the whole story. 
Send for a Dayton Cog-Belt Catalog. Refer your 
transmission problems to our engineers. Their 


experience is at your service. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ALL WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY SALES OFFICES 


1-21 








Hayton 
COG-BELT DRIVES 
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The SHELTON is most 
conveniently located 


at 49th Street and Lexington 

Avenue—in the center of the 

‘\ new hotel district of mid-town 

x New York, and easily acces- 

oat } stble to all smart shops, the 

“Ne amusement life of the city 
“¥ and all transportation. 


Soe xe fens © 





For the enjoyment Pe hall 
of SHELTON guests: aot | 


A large and attractive 
swimming pool — FREE 


} 


> 



















a 
to all guests at all hours. ~~tip 3 s 
| Four comfortable lounges — ox 3,4 s 
0 7 ‘yr e199 
Solarium alg 


Roof Garden 
Game rooms—bridge, chess 
Gymnasium 

Billiard room 

Library and reading room 
Bowling alleys 
Squash courts 

Excellent restaurants 
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and every service of 
a first class metro- 
politan hotel. 
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he SHELTON 
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New York’s most unusual hotel 


An outstanding favorite among visitors 
to the city. Combines the attractions 
of a private club and metropolitan hotel 


AA UNIQUE, club-like atmos- many extra attractions the room 
phere most unusual to find in charges are no higher than you 


a metropolitan hotel. Where vis- have to pay in other high class 


itors to the city may enjo 
y ey hotels where the most you can 


themselves as much as though 
they were guests of a large pri- expect isthe ordinary ‘‘room and 
vate club. Yet in spite of its bath.’’ You'll like The SHELTON. 


$2.50 to $3.50 a day for one person; $4.00 and $4.50 
a day for two; larger accommodations always available. 
Special rates for those staying a month or more. 


The SHELTON - - - New York 


at 49th Street and Lexington Avenue 













re 
on 
pany 
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Engineers know from ex- 
perience what happens 
when the ordinary straight- 

rage sided V-Belt bends around 
a pulley. The top of the belt narrows, 
the bottom widens, the sides bulge out 
(Figure 1) as shown above. 





Try to fit this shape into 
the sheave groove and two 
facts become clear. (1) The 

nog belt will get excessive wear 
where it bulges---shorter life! (2) The 
whole side of the belt can not uniformly 
grip the pulley---a loss in drive efficiency. 


—— 


Every Engineer Knows This 
—It Saves Him Money 
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Principle 


How different the V-belt with the pre- 
cisely engineered concave side (a Gates 
patent) the Gates Vulco. As this belt 
bends it assumes a shape that exactly fits 
the sheave groove (Figure 2). 


Two advantages. (1) This belt wears even- 
ly---longer life! (2) Its entire side width 


grips the pulley---full delivery of power. 
The V-BELT 


x with the 
eave Side 


GATES Vurcs ROPES 


Manufactured by The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of V- Belts 





“T’ll see it through 
if you 


66 
| tell me there’s five or six million of us 
—out of jobs. 


“I know that’s not your fault, any more than it 
is mine. 
“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us 


right now are in a pretty tough spot—with fami- 
lies to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 


“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd rather 
have a job than anything else you can give us. 


“We’re not scared, either. If you think the good 
old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than tempo- 
rarily, just try to figure out some other place 
you’d rather be. 


“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have 
a little help. 


COTTON 
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“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I 
would give one to you if I stood in your shoes and 
you in mine. 


“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the 
idea. Don’t even send any to the Committee 
which signs this appeal. 

“The best way to help us is to give as generously 
as you can to your local welfare and charity or- 


ganizations, your community chest or your emer- 
gency relief committee if you have one. 


“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 
“Pll see it through—if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. 


Owen D. Young 
Chairman 


Its purpose is to 


aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation- 
wide program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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The New 


COTTON 






G-E LOOM SWITCH 


has every feature textile men asked for 


A model of the new G-E 
CR1062-C2 loom motor-start- 
ing switch with hand reset 
thermal overload device, ac- 
companied by a G-E engineer, 
went “on tour” for inspection 
and criticism in textile mills. 
Here it is — embodying every 
feature required by textile-mill 
operatives. 


Moisture-resisting. Practically 
dust-tight without packing. 


Switch snap-action trips free 
on overload. Molded handle, 
operative from front of case, 
plainly marked for ease in read- 
ing, fully protected against 
mechanical injury. 





The new G-E CR1062-C2 loom switch, 
double-pedestal mounting 


New and 


* GENERAL ELECTRIC 4 


MOTOR STARTING SWITCH 
ers 


CRISE2-C2 


ltt | 


improved 
overload devices in 
match motor ratings. Enclosed 
design allows for effective group 
fusing with maximum saving 
in installation costs. 


Pedestals available to accom- 


modate either one 





The new G-E CR1062-C2 loom switch—single- 
pedestal mounting — cover easily opened, or 
firmly locked — easy to wire — dependable 


switches. Arranged so that con- 
duit when locked in place forms 
ground connection. 


Base supporting switch and 
overload devices can be easily 
mounted in the reverse position, 
making line connections direct 
to terminals at bottom. 


Sufficient wiring space to bring 
in No. 8 line wires with 
soldered terminals. 

Descriptive bulletin GEA1522 
gives complete information; 


your nearest G-E office will 
send a copy on request. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES AND ENGINEERING 


eSRVICE 


Perr CTP AL G2 Fy 2 3°23 
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‘OBSOLESCENCE IS A DISEASE” 


MODERNIZE NEW AND OLD 
EQUIPMENT WITH... SOKF 


SoS PILLOW BLOCKS CAN BE USED WITH SELF-ALIG NING 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS AND RIGID TYPES 


aK 


Ball and Roller 
Bearing 
Pillow Blocks 








BSOLESCENCE is one of the underlying causes 

of inefficient, unprofitable industry. Modern- 
ization with its newer methods, faster speeds, 
greater output and stabilized profits, has definitely 
shown in many industries that old-type bearings 
cannot keep pace with the demands of the coming 
industrial era. HLS Ball and Roller Bearing 
Pillow Blocks are the answer to this new program 
for future business ...speed—dependability—low 
cost operation. 


GSC bearings and housings are finding a wide 
field of application not only on new equipment 
but also in the rapidly growing field of replace- 
ment. The S06 Universal Pillow Block shown 
is especially suitable for the varying and exacting 
requirements of numerous machine applications. 


For the new jobs — for the old jobs — consider 
EROS Bearings and housings in modernizing 
machinery. SXLG’s can be easily applied and 
instantly bring the benefits of reduced friction, 
easier running and lower maintenance and other 


advantages known as SES’ PERFORMANCE. 
2773 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*From an editorial in “‘ THE BUSINESS WEEK” 
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PROVED!...WoNEL 


METAL 
dye kettles are 










cA PAYING 
ENVES EWMENE?’ 







Rodney-Hunt Monel Metal lined dye kettle in operation at 
plant of Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Manufactured by Rodney-Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


Puurrewce Acnufecturing {o. 


Lowell, Mussachusetts 






March 27, 1931. 








Rodney-Hunt Machine Company, 






Orange, Massachusetts. 


Attention Mr. H. C. Riggs 






Gentlemen: 






In regard to the monel lined dye kettle which 







you have recently furnished us, would say we find this 


machine to be a paying investment, both because of the 






smaller quantity of dyestuff we are able to use in order 






to obtain the same shade, and also because of the very 






short time required to clean out the tub before starting 






on a@ new shade. 






Very truly yours, 











LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Assistant Treasure 


MONEL 
/ METAY |‘ 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade mark applied toa technically con- 
trolled nickel-copper alloy of high nickelcontent. Mone! Metalis mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 





THE ENEERNABEONAE NECKEEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, Wew Work, NM. W. 





sf; * 


-AHIGH NICKEL ALLOY 


ONEL METAL 


"NICKEL ALLOYS, PERFORM BETTER LONGER 









Plan to attend the Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, Boston, Mass. — December 4th and 5th 
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A New Application 


of Individual Motors 
to Drawing Frames.. 





Allis-Chalmers motors are built in many sizes 
and types to fit eyes | every kind of drive 


in the textile and allied industries. These 
include squirrel cage, slip-ring, synchronous, 
and direct current motors. For locations 
where explosive gases are present the Under- 
writers have approved the new Allis-Chal- 
mers explosion-proof motor, and for less 
hazardous locations, the enclosed fan-cooled 
motor. Special textile motors are built for 
individual drive. 


AL 





LIS: CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


COTTON 


Former installations of individual motors driv- 
ing drawing frames have been made with motors 
located on the floor, where they extended beyond 
the frame limits, interfering with the free move- 
ment of roving cans and where they were subject- 
ed to the maximum amount of dirt. 


The installation illustrated above shows Allis- 
Chalmers Type AR all steel frame motors with 
anti-friction bearings, and Texrope Drives, at the 
Newnan Cotton Mills. The motor for each frame 
is located in a clean accessible position and with 
the drive does not appreciably increase the over- 
all length of the frame. With this arrangement 
an extremely low maintenance cost is assured. 
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It has to be perfect g 
To sell 

















HERE’S no careless buying nowadays! Manufactur- 
; ers, store buyers and consumers all demand perfec- 
| tion—high quality! 
Nation-wide economy has increased the demand for Rayon. 
But it must be beautiful, lustrous, silky-feeling Rayon. 


Leading Mill Owners are finding that DIASTAFOR is their 
best insurance of fast-selling Rayon. For this perfect 
de-sizing agent gives their Rayon a wonderful finish and 
insures successful dyeing. Those soft, pastel shades 


‘stake’? when DIASTAFOR is used. 





Ask our technical man or write us. And remember, 
' DIASTAFOR requires no expensive machinery or change 
in plant set-up. 


Fleischmann’'s DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DEPARTMENT @ STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue New York City 
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IMPORPANT 





Every textile mill has peculiarities not found in other 





mills. These peculiarities like a chemical compound are 






apparent in the finished product as a positive result of 













a combination of many forces each important. 


6 


As chemists we know the prime importance of a single 
ingredient in any compound and as chemists to the 
Textile industry we know that the extreme importance 
of the right chemicals in the preparation of fine textiles 
cannot be exaggerated. At least this organization takes 
this view of the service it must render to the Textile 


£ 


industry. 


+ SM LAB es ne As ie ein FR. ag, aaa es ai i atk : 


6 


Rigid standards to meet peculiar requirements has stim- 
ulated an ever increasing use of Arkansas Co. products 


in the past thirty years. 
0 
In’ the perfection of skill in handling we realize that 


correct materials are more important than the price 


and effort to attain them. 





ARKANSAS COMPANY - INC : 


233 BROADWAY at NEW YORK 





MANUFACTURERS O F ie eee. MERIC ALS ' 
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— 
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R & H Chemicals 
For the Kier 


ALBONE 
25 Vol. Hydrogen Pe- 


roxide 


ALBON 
100 Vol Electrolytic 
Hydrogen Peroxide 


SOLOZONE 
Sodium Peroxide 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


The BRB & H Kier 
Syst:m of Percxide 
Bl ach_ng has intro- 
dueed a new stand- 
ard of efficiency in 
bleaching t:xtiles. 





. but a good way to promote it is by perfecting your 
process to produce BETTER BLEACHED goods, econom- 
ically and for immediate delivery. 


This is our suggestion, and if you follow it you are in pace 
with the modern demand for quality goods at moderate 
prices on very short notice. It can be accomplished by 
Peroxide Bleaching in the R & H Kier Systems, using 
either the Duo-Flow Kier or the Triple-Flow Kier. Both 
these systems simplify the bleaching process, cut out un- 
necessary steps and handling, reduce production costs. 
They are quick, safe, and simple in operation and provide 
a direct saving of time, labor, fuel and water. 


And R & H Peroxides for the Kier are of uniform high 
purity. They make the rapid bleaching possible without 
the formation of by-products, so destructive to fibres dur- 


ing or after the bleaching process. 


A practical demonstration of the R & H 
Systems can be easily arranged by writ- 
ing to our Experimental Bleaching 
Station, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


“he 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 


INCORPORATED 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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facture of paper and textile fabrics ...a valuable adjunct 
to gas purification...and many other industrial products. 
The central location of the modern DIAMOND Alkali 
Plants at Painesville, Ohio, plus a practically inexhaust- 
ible supply of raw products used in the manufacture of 
DIAMOND Soda Ash, assures a dependable source of 
supply equal to any demand of industry. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 










W. E. EVANS, 
Superintendent, 
The Irene Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C 
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Can Still: 
Read Books, 
Eat Fresh V egetables, 
Listen to Songs, Symphonies, 
Send Kids to Corking Schools, 
Do the Decent Thing by the Neighbor, 
Walk in the Woods and Bathe in the Blue, 
Beyond Which We Ought not To Go 


A\nd---incidentally 
Buy The Best Y arns That Have Ever Been Produced A\nywhere 





















e ve been at it some filty years and more 
e do Know Sound Sources of Supply. 
@ do Believe We Can Csive You Good Guidance 


SUCH EXPERIENCE AS WE HAVE HAD 
IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


ALWAYS 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
BOSTON STATESVILLE PHILADELPHIA 


SOUND SOURCES AND A SERVICE WE HUMBLY HOPE TO IMPROVE EACH DAY 
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@ The Industrial Rayon Corporation has 
been writing new sales records in this trying 
year, just as it did in 1930 and 1929. And it 
is a matter of sincere pride that this unusual 
achievement has come as a result of not only 
maintaining quality standards, but of im- 
proving these standards wherever possible. 
@ The mounting sales of SPUN-LO, our new 
yarn which represents the year’s outstanding 
achievement in the synthetic yarn industry, 


have demonstrated most convincingly that 


there is a wide-open, nation-wide market 
for a product of truly superior merit that is 
merchandised in a sound, helpful, intelligent 
manner. M@ An alliance with Industrial is 
openingthewayformany millsintheweaving 
and knitting industries to build increased 
volume and fair, satisfying profits. If you are 
not using PREMIER RAYON or SPUN-LO, 
an interview with one of our represen- 
tatives will doubtless be of interest. Address 


your communications to our main office at Cleveland. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 





—— Exclusive Producers of 


7 Kayon and SPUN-LO 
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“Don’t Sell Your Goods Below Cost’. 
But Be Sure You Know Your Cost! 


O NOT SELL textiles 
below the costs of 
manufacturin 


them. Timely advice, bit 
after reading and hearing 
this advice many, many 
times, the writer has been 
forced to wonder how in 
the heck cotton mills are 
going to refrain from sell- 
ing their products below 
the costs of manufacturing 
when a large majority of 
them do not really know what ther costs are. Yes, many 
have cost systems—some, elaborate ones, but very, 
very few have systems which truly reflect their costs. 

It is not the intention of the writer to attempt to 
outline a cost system in this article, for in the first 
place, he does not believe COTTON would permit him 
to use that much valuable space; and then too he real- 
izes that such an attempt could at best only deal with 
principles and generalities, and therefore would not 
represent a practical cost system for any particular 
mill. No theoretical cost system is applicable in its 
entirety to any mill, and no practical cost system of 
one mill is adaptable to another without intelligent 


modifications. 


tire industry. 


A Few High Spots. 


The writer will attempt, however, to touch a few 
high spots in cost accounting with the idea of bring- 
ing to light important flaws in some of the systems 
in general use, and of directing attention to some of 
the outstanding features of systems he considers good. 


Cost Systems Are Not Financial Statements. 


Cost systems in the hands of regular accountants, 
who are not thoroughly fam‘liar with mill machinery, 
processes and local practices, are apt to be mere finan- 
cial statements so accompanied by production figures 
as to have an authoritative appearance, one character- 
ized by systematically grouped, perfectly balanced fig- 
ures, concerning which Andy might readily say “check 
and double check’’; but, as neat in appearance and as 
perfectly balanced as such reports are, unless they re- 
flect a true cost cond'tion, from a manufacturing cost 
standpoint, they are not worth the paper they are 


T IS hoped that this short article will be 

read and digested by the financial execu- 
tive. That goods should not be sold below 
cost is an elementary principle of business; 
that some mills are violating this principle 
is one reason of periodic disturbances in the 
textile markets. A careful application of the 
suggestions made herein, as to knowing your 
costs, will bring a healthful result to the en- 


written on. A real manu- 
facturing cost report is not 
a modified bookkeeper’s trial 
balance or periodic report. 
The writer is of the opin- 
ion that some mills have not 
as yet become aware of the 
difference and are there- 
fore still groping in the 
dark when it comes to actu- 
ally knowing what it costs 
them to manufacture their 
different products. 

All people who make any kind of a pretense at 
figuring cotton mill costs realize that on one hand they 
have expenses in dollars and cents and on the other 
hand production in pounds or yards to apply against 
the expenses. Although there are many angles in the 
determination of the actual expenses for any given 
period of time and many errors are made in that re- 
spect, it is believed that they are less general than 
is the use of inaccurate production figures. Some 
mills still divide the payroll direct labor expenses for 
each process by the production in pounds from the cor- 
responding processes and then add the results and 
call that their total direct labor cost per pound for the 
finished product. For example: they figure that if it 
cost them (a) cents per pound to make card sliver, 
(b) cents per pound to make drawing sliver; (c) 
cents per pound for slubber roving, (d) cents per 
pound for speeder roving, (e) cents per pound for 
spun yarn, their total direct labor cost for the yarn 
is (a) + (b) + (ec) + (d) + (e); but it emphati- 
cally is not, for the cost of making one pound of 
card sliver is one thing and the carding cost per 
pound of finished yarn is another. If in a mill mak- 
ing cloth there is a net waste after picking of 10 per 
cent, it is easy to see that the pounds production of 
picker laps for a given period divided into the direct 
labor expense for that same period would not give 
the picking direct labor cost per pound for the finished 
cloth. In fact it would give the direct labor cost per 
pound for making laps which would be a correct cost 
figure only if laps were the finished product. The 
same principle applies throughout the mill. For com- 
parative purposes in the departments such informa- 
tion is desirable and valuable but not for actual fin- 
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ished product cost 
reports. 

Other mills, 
some of which are 
among the best, do 
not make the 
aforementioned 
mistake; they 
make another, 
which is probably 
not quite. as seri- 
ous, but at the 
same time is a mistake. They use their finished pro- 


duction as a basis for all calculations throughout the 
mills. Such a procedure cannot be correct, unless 
the stock and goods in process remain constant, which 
condition is rarely ever the case in any mills for any 
length of time. It is hardly necessary at this time to 
give the various contributing causes to the variances 
in process inventories for all mill men are acquainted 
with them. In using the finished production as a 
basis most of the mills having this system convert the 
finished poundage back to the various process pound- 
ages according to the construction of the goods. 

For example if a mill made 100,000 pounds of a 
specific style of goods in a given period of time and 
60 per cent of the cloth was 20s warp and 40 per cent 
14s filling, 60,000 pounds would be taken as the pro- 
duction for the carding and spinning of 20s warp yarn 
for that same period, and 40,000 pounds for 14s fill- 
ing; whereas, it is safe to guess that the respective 
poundages of sliver, roving and yarn actually made, 
less the net wastes of finishing, would not be 60,000 
and 40,000. Although at times such a method does 
not. cause a wide variance from true costs, circum- 
stances at other times would cause too great a differ- 
ence to ignore. 


Actual Process Production Must Furnish Basis. 


Unquestionably, finished poundages for each proc- 
ess are essential to true cost finding, but the actual 
period production from each process must furnish the 
basis for computing the finished poundages. If the 
roving frames making roving for 22s filling have a 
production of 100,000 pounds for a given period and 
it has been determined by tests that 6.5 per cent of 
that roving becomes visible and invisible waste in 
the processes to follow; then the correct production on 
a finished basis to be applied against the expenses of 
the frames would be 93,500 pounds; whereas, the ac- 
tual cloth containing 22s filling made during that peri- 
od might be considerably more or less than 93,500 
pounds. 


Waste Information? 


What about all that waste information for each 
process? Is it practical to obtain waste percentages 


for each process, and do the benefits justify the nec- 
essary trouble in obtaining them? Yes, is the em- 
phatic answer, and in saying yes, the writer is think- 
ing beyond reports, he is thinking of possible savings. 
A thorough fact-finding study of the various wastes 
in any cotton mill will prove to be most enlightening 
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and beneficial. Few 
mill executives 
know enough about 
their wastes. Since 
this article was 
not intended to be 
one on wastes, the 
subject will have 
to be passed up at 
this time with the 
statement that 
“thar is gold” in a 
thorough knowledge of wastes for the purpose of 
scientific regulation and control from the buying of 
cotton to the final finishing of the goods, 


Handling Overhead Expenses. 


How to handle overhead expenses in cost finding is 
a problem which has wrinkled many a forehead. Too 
many mills have followed the path of least resistance 
in distributing overhead expenses. A lump grouping 
of the various items of overhead expenses and a blan- 
ket distribution is just about the simplest way to dis- 
pose of overhead, but if such a system is used, why 
bother to fool with cost finding at all? Regardless 
of what the item of expense is, there is a correct 
method of distributing it. The basis may be approxi- 
mate valuation, or floor space or payroll amounts or 
number of employees or what not; but in each case a 
competent executive familiar with the organization 
can easily determine the best basis for each item. Of 
course, in inaugurating a good cost system much pre- 
paratory work is necessary, but who can really ques- 
tion the expediency of going to that trouble and small 
expense? Once such facts as floor space dimensions, 
valuations, etc., are known, comparative keys can be 
worked out from them which will serve for an indefi- 
nite period unless radical changes are made, and even 
then in most cases correct adjustments can be made 
without much effort. 


Adequate Supply of Information. 


Adequate supply expense information is indis- 
pensable to a good cost system. To elaborate on that 
point would be superfluous, for everyone assuredly 
realizes that only supplies actually pertinent to the 
production in question in each case are correctly ap- 
plicable; but unfortunately many mills do not keep 
suitable records in disbursing their supplies, and have 
to resort to totals furnished by the bookkeeper which 
rarely ever correspond to the totals actually used dur- 
ing the period, to say nothing of the fact that only a 
few can even be divided up according to the depart- 
ments and processes they finally go to. 


Cotton Costs. 


In determining the cotton costs for finished goods 
various systems are incorrectly used. A favorite one 
is to divide the cost of the raw cotton by one hundred 
per cent less a guess as to the average per cent waste 
in making cloth. This system would be all right if 
the same grade and staple of cotton were used for all 


(Continued on page 1231.) 
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The Story of “Old Man Ed” 


A “short short story” that is in reality a long story; don't 
accuse Old Man Ed of lack of ambition until you think about it 


hand and a straight, man-made canal on the 

other, there stands an edifice which, with its 
well-kept grounds, gracefully-spired towers and or- 
namental architecture, could well be a part of some 
old college or a museum of rare and beautiful ob- 
jects. In reality it is a cotton mill. 

Built over fifty years ago, its equipment is thor- 
oughly modern in most respects, but it still retains 
the original method of getting its power. The waters 
of the canal, returning to the river through forebay 
and tail race, pass through water wheels which by 
great pulleys and belts transmit their power to long 
lines of shafting that run the machinery. And these 
wheels and belts and bearings are in charge of a 
sprightly old gentleman who carries with him a cheer- 
ful smile and a philosophic 
outlook on life and who has 
been on that one job for ‘. 
forty-three years. 

This is Old Man Ed. 
There are others around 
the plant who at times bear 
the title of “Old Man”. 
The boss carder is old man 
this and that. The super- 
intendent is old man thus 
and so (not always re- 
spectful). But in that par- 
ticular plant there is only 
one Old Man Ed. For for- this short sketch . 
ty-three years, without any 
appreciable time off, in sickness and health, in joy 
and grief, through heat and cold, good times and bad, 
he has gone on with his grease pot and oil cup up 
and down his job, starting and stopping the wheels 
at the appointed time and looking after the main 
bearings to the end that the mill should run. Last 
month he was seventy-two years old. 

These are note-worthy facts. That the textile in- 
dustry, through the period of greatest change the 
world has ever seen should remain so static me- 
chanically that one man should continue to do the 
same thing for forty-three years. It is true that his 
work has to do with the power plant and not the mill 
proper. He will entertain you with tales of changes 
that have taken place in the plant during his time, 
but they are mostly changes of personnel and loca- 
tion of machinery. He has no tales of changes of 
machine design and manufacturing methods, because 
fundamentally, there have been none. 

That in this day of rattlebrained restlessness 
which frequently tries to disguise itself as ambi- 
tion, there should exist between a man and his em- 


Bosses a leisurely, winding river on the one 


moral for us all. 


E THINK you will be interested in read- 
ing this very short word-picture of Old 
Man Ed. It's but a sidelight on the human 
side of "cotton milling", and yet it packs a 


We think also that you will recognize Old 
Man Ed, at least as a prototype of many 
more like him who will be found scattered 
throughout the southern textile industry. 


And we hope that you will answer, for 
yourself, the succinct question which ends 


ployers so strong a bond that it should endure for 
forty-three years. This, however, if you wish, is 
open to question. Old Man Ed is not working for the 
same boss that he started with. Even the ownership of 
the mill has changed. Most of his early friends have 
gone, most of the original equipment has been 
thrown out. Only Old Man Ed remains like a rock 
in the changing tide. Inertia? Possibly. The oyster, 
clinging to a post does not feel the urge to explore new 
fields, but he should not be derided for his inclination 
to stay put. This very faculty enables him to produce 
pearls of great beauty. 

Loyalty? To what? Hardly to the men he has 
worked for; there have been too many of them. To 
the belts and pulleys? It might be possible for a man 
to become attached to a lot of wheels and leather 
after so long a time, but 
not long ago there was an 
accident and one of the 
wheels and two of the belts 
had to be replaced, so the 
old man has some new as- 
sociates there. 

I have felt for a long 
time that there was a mor- 
al in Old Man Ed some- 
where if I could only find 
it; an example to be drawn 
for the benefit of the 
younger generation and the 
older, too, for that matter. 
I have pondered it many 
times, but never seemed to be able to figure it out 
until the other day I happened to ask him how many 
master mechanics he had worked under since he first 
took the job. He started to count them on his fingers, 
and about the time he ran out of fingers and 
thumbs he decided he was mixed up and started over 
again. 

So, after thinking it over for about the hundredth 
time, I have decided that after all, the interesting 
thing must be Old Man Ed’s loyalty. Not especially 
his personal loyalty to the men he has worked for, 
nor to the belts and pulleys, nor to the rather ab- 
stract thing known as “the company” nor even to 
himself and his own interests. The thing that strikes 
me so forcibly that it points a moral and hereby 
adorns a tale is his constant and unfailing loyalty to 
the work at hand, the things to be done at the mom- 
ent. And he has done these things so well from day 
to day that during these forty-three years it has 
never occurred to the more than a dozen men he has 
worked under, that Old Man Ed ought to be fired. 

I wonder how many of us can say as much. 
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ished product cost 
reports. 

Other mills, 
some of which are 
among the best, do 
not make the 
aforementioned 
mistake; they 
make another, 
which is probably 
not quite. as seri- 
ous, but at the 
same time is a mistake. They use their finished pro- 
duction as a basis for all calculations throughout the 
mills. Such a procedure cannot be correct, unless 
the stock and goods in process remain constant, which 
condition is rarely ever the case in any mills for any 
length of time. It is hardly necessary at this time to 
give the various contributing causes to the variances 
in process inventories for all mill men are acquainted 
with them. In using the finished production as a 
basis most of the mills having this system convert the 
finished poundage back to the various process pound- 
ages according to the construction of the goods. 

For example if a mill made 100,000 pounds of a 
specific style of goods in a given period of time and 
60 per cent of the cloth was 20s warp and 40 per cent 
14s filling, 60,000 pounds would be taken as the pro- 
duction for the carding and spinning of 20s warp yarn 
for that same period, and 40,000 pounds for 14s fill- 
ing; whereas, it is safe to guess that the respective 
poundages of sliver, roving and yarn actually made, 
less the net wastes of finishing, would not be 60,000 
and 40,000. Although at times such a method does 
not. cause a wide variance from true costs, circum- 
stances at other times would cause too great a differ- 
ence to ignore. 


Actual Process Production Must Furnish Basis. 


Unquestionably, finished poundages for each proc- 
ess are essential to true cost finding, but the actual 
period production from each process must furnish the 
basis for computing the finished poundages. If the 
roving frames making roving for 22s filling have a 
production of 100,000 pounds for a given period and 
it has been determined by tests that 6.5 per cent of 
that roving becomes visible and invisible waste in 
the processes to follow; then the correct production on 
a finished basis to be applied against the expenses of 
the frames would be 93,500 pounds; whereas, the ac- 
tual cloth containing 22s filling made during that peri- 
od might be considerably more or less than 93,500 
pounds. 


Waste Information? 


What about all that waste information for each 
process? Is it practical to obtain waste percentages 
for each process, and do the benefits justify the nec- 
essary trouble in obtaining them? Yes, is the em- 
phatic answer, and in saying yes, the writer is think- 
ing beyond reports, he is thinking of possible savings. 
A thorough fact-finding study of the various wastes 
in any cotton mill will prove to be most enlightening 
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and beneficial. Few 
mill executives 
know enough about 
their wastes. Since 


p UTTIN G the ‘TEXTILE this article was 
HOUSE i” ORDER 


not intended to be 
one on wastes, the 
subject will have 
to be passed up at 
this time with the 
statement that 
“thar is gold” in a 
thorough knowledge of wastes for the purpose of 
scientific regulation and control from the buying of 
cotton to the final finishing of the goods, 


Handling Overhead Expenses. 


How to handle overhead expenses in cost finding is 
a problem which has wrinkled many a forehead. Too 
many mills have followed the path of least resistance 
in distributing overhead expenses. A lump grouping 
of the various items of overhead expenses and a blan- 
ket distribution is just about the simplest way to dis- 
pose of overhead, but if such a system is used, why 
bother to fool with cost finding at all? Regardless 
of what the item of expense is, there is a correct 
method of distributing it. The basis may be approxi- 
mate valuation, or floor space or payroll amounts or 
number of employees or what not; but in each case a 
competent executive familiar with the organization 
can easily determine the best basis for each item. Of 
course, in inaugurating a good cost system much pre- 
paratory work is necessary, but who can really ques- 
tion the expediency of going to that trouble and small 
expense? Once such facts as floor space dimensions, 
valuations, etc., are known, comparative keys can be 
worked out from them which will serve for an indefi- 
nite period unless radical changes are made, and even 
then in most cases correct adjustments can be made 
without much effort. 


Adequate Supply of Information. 


Adequate supply expense information is indis- 
pensable to a good cost system. To elaborate on that 
point would be superfluous, for everyone assuredly 
realizes that only supplies actually pertinent to the 
production in question in each case are correctly ap- 
plicable; but unfortunately many mills do not keep 
suitable records in disbursing their supplies, and have 
to resort to totals furnished by the bookkeeper which 
rarely ever correspond to the totals actually used dur- 
ing the period, to say nothing of the fact that only a 
few can even be divided up according to the depart- 
ments and processes they finally go to. 


Cotton Costs. 


In determining the cotton costs for finished goods 
various systems are incorrectly used. A favorite one 
is to divide the cost of the raw cotton by one hundred 
per cent less a guess as to the average per cent waste 
in making cloth. This system would be all right if 
the same grade and staple of cotton were used for all 


(Continued on page 1231.) 
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The Story of “Old Man Ed” 


A “short short story” that is in reality a long story; don't 





accuse Old Man Ed of lack of ambition until you think about it 


hand and a straight, man-made canal on the 

other, there stands an edifice which, with its 
well-kept grounds, gracefully-spired towers and or- 
namental architecture, could well be a part of some 
old college or a museum of rare and beautiful ob- 
jects. In reality it is a cotton mill. 

Built over fifty years ago, its equipment is thor- 
oughly modern in most respects, but it still retains 
the original method of getting its power. The waters 
of the canal, returning to the river through forebay 
and tail race, pass through water wheels which by 
great pulleys and belts transmit their power to long 
lines of shafting that run the machinery. And these 
wheels and belts and bearings are in charge of a 
sprightly old gentleman who carries with him a cheer- 
ful smile and a philosophic 
outlook on life and who has 
been on that one job for 
forty-three years. ing 

This is Old Man Ed. 
There are others around 
the plant who at times bear 
the title of “Old Man”. 
The boss carder is old man 
this and that. The super- 
intendent is old man thus 
and so (not always re- 
spectful). But in that par- 
ticular plant there is only 
one Old Man Ed. For for- this short sketch . 
ty-three years, without any 
appreciable time off, in sickness and health, in joy 
and grief, through heat and cold, good times and bad, 
he has gone on with his grease pot and oil cup up 
and down his job, starting and stopping the wheels 
at the appointed time and looking after the main 
bearings to the end that the mill should run. Last 
month he was seventy-two years old. 

These are note-worthy facts. That the textile in- 
dustry, through the period of greatest change the 
world has ever seen should remain so static me- 
chanically that one man should continue to do the 
same thing for forty-three years. It is true that his 
work has to do with the power plant and not the mill 
proper. He will entertain you with tales of changes 
that have taken place in the plant during his time, 
but they are mostly changes of personnel and loca- 
tion of machinery. He has no tales of changes of 
machine design and manufacturing methods, because 
fundamentally, there have been none. 

That in this day of rattlebrained restlessness 
which frequently tries to disguise itself as ambi- 
tion, there should exist between a man and his em- 


Bree’ a leisurely, winding river on the one 


moral for us all. 





E THINK you will be interested in read- 
this very short word-picture of Old 
Man Ed. It's but a sidelight on the human 
side of "cotton milling", and yet it packs a 


We think also that you will recognize Old 
Man Ed, at least as a prototype of many 
more like him who will be found scattered 
throughout the southern textile industry. 


And we hope that you will answer, for for the benefit of the 
yourself, the succinct question which ends 


ployers so strong a bond that it should endure for 
forty-three years. This, however, if you wish, is 
open to question. Old Man Ed is not working for the 
same boss that he started with. Even the ownership of 
the mill has changed. Most of his early friends have 
gone, most of the original equipment has been 
thrown out. Only Old Man Ed remains like a rock 
in the changing tide. Inertia? Possibly. The oyster, 
clinging to a post does not feel the urge to explore new 
fields, but he should not be derided for his inclination 
to stay put. This very faculty enables him to produce 
pearls of great beauty. 

Loyalty? To what? Hardly to the men he has 
worked for; there have been too many of them. To 
the belts and pulleys? It might be possible for a man 
to become attached to a lot of wheels and leather 
after so long a time, but 
not long ago there was an 
accident and one of the 
wheels and two of the belts 
had to be replaced, so the 
old man has some new as- 
sociates there. 

I have felt for a long 
time that there was a mor- 
al in Old Man Ed some- 
where if I could only find 
it; an example to be drawn 


younger generation and the 
older, too, for that matter. 
I have pondered it many 
times, but never seemed to be able to figure it out 
until the other day I happened to ask him how many 
master mechanics he had worked under since he first 
took the job. He started to count them on his fingers, 
and about the time he ran out of fingers and 
thumbs he decided he was mixed up and started over 
again. 

So, after thinking it over for about the hundredth 
time, I have decided that after all, the interesting 
thing must be Old Man Ed’s loyalty. Not especially 
his personal loyalty to the men he has worked for, 
nor to the belts and pulleys, nor to the rather ab- 
stract thing known as “the company” nor even to 
himself and his own interests. The tHing that strikes 
me so forcibly that it points a moral and hereby 
adorns a tale is his constant and unfailing loyalty to 
the work at hand, the things to be done at the mom- 
ent. And he has done these things so well from day 
to day that during these forty-three years it has 
never occurred to the more than a dozen men he has 
worked under, that Old Man Ed ought to be fired. 

I wonder how many of us can say as much. 
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Why the Square Root of the Number 
is Used in Figuring Twist in Yarn 


By Homer M. Carter 


H AVE you gone ahead using the square 
root of the number in figuring twist with- 
out considering why? This short explanation 
of the reasons will tell you clearly and simply. 


uring the twist of yarns, because the twist, or 

number of turns per inch, is directly propor- 
tional to the square root of the number of the yarn 
and not in proportion to the number itself. This pro- 
portionality, of course, holds good only when the angle 
of tw’st is the same in all the different counts. 

To prove this proportionality it will be necessary 
to show the relation between (1st) the cross sectional 
drea and the number of yarns; (2nd) the diameter 
and the sectional area of yarns; (3rd) the twist and 
the diameter of yarns. 

As is well known, numbering cotton yarn is based 
upon the number of hanks (840 yards) required to 
weigh one pound. For example, one hank of 1s yarn 
weighs one pound, four hanks of 4s yarn weigh one 
pound, etc. It follows, therefore, that with equal 
weights of stock the number is directly proportional 
to the length of the yarn. Assuming that all of the 
fibers which make up the various yarns are equally 
and uniformly compacted, that is, the yarns are of 
uniform density, the individual yarns, or threads, may 
be compared to perfect cylinders. The cubical con- 


4 HE SQUARE ROOT of the number is used in fig- 


tent of a cylinder, of course, is the product of the area 
of its cross section, or base, and its height or length. 
Therefore the volume of cotton in one pound of 1s 
yarn is the cross sectional area of 1s yarn multiplied 
by 840 yards, and the cross sectional area of 4s yarn 






multiplied by four lengths of 840 yards will give us 
the volume of one pound of cotton, also. Thus we see 
that the cubical content of a pound of yarn is the 
same regardless of the count or number, and since the 
length increases directly in proportion to the number 
it follows that the area of the cross section must de- 
crease in proportion as the length or number increases. 
This relation between area and number is illustrated 
by the sketch in Fig. 1. 

Referring to the sketch in Fig. 1, the area of 
Circle A, representing the cross section of 1s yarn 


Diam. of A, ’” 
equals Pi < ( —_—— 
2 


of 4s yarn represented by Circle B, equals Pi 


eae of B ) 
2 


Therefore, 


Area of A : Area of B — 
Pi (Diam. of A)?’ Pi (Diam. of B)’ 


4 4 


; the cross sectional area 


Area of A (Diam. of A)’ 
Area of B sy (Diam. of B)’ 
V Area of A Diam. of A 
ps V Area of B ig Diam. of B 


Thus it is shown that the diameter is directly propor- 
tional to the square root of sectional area. 

Now we will proceed to demonstrate the principle 
upon which the degree of twist is imparted to yarns 
of different diameters. On the left of Fig. 2 there 
are three circles, lettered A, B and C, representing the 
sectional areas of three different counts of yarns. The 
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diameter of A is twice that of B, and the diameter of 
B is twice that of C. The diameters of these three 
circles are identical with the width of the spaces en- 
closed between the three long horizontal lines. The 
zigzag lines shown on these spaces are meant to rep- 
resent diagrammatically the twists or convolutions of 
a single fiber in each case. It is assumed that each 
fiber forms a spiral or helix, of which each and every 
part appears on the outer layer of the yarn. As long 
as the same twist multiplier is used the angle of twist 
in different counts of yarn will be identical. The 
configuration lines drawn in the three spaces in Fig. 2 
show this angle to be the same for the different yarns 
represented. The brackets Y and Y* inclose equal 
lengths of the three yarns or threads, and it may be 
observed that in this length the yarn A has one turn 
of twist, yarn B has two, and yarn C has FOUR. 


Let Diameter of C— x 
Then Diameter of B — 2x 
And Diameter of A — 4x 


Then the product of the diameter of each of the three 
yarns, and their respective turns of twist per given 
length w:ll be a constant quantity. Thus in the first 
two yarns: 


Diameter of A X twists in given length of A — 8x 
Diameter of B X twists in given length of B — 8x 


Therefore, Diam. of A X twists in given length of A 
equals the Diam. of B X twists in given length of B, 


. Diameter of A Twist of B 
rT, —_—_———_———- = 
Diameter of B Twist of A 


Thus the turns or twists per inch are inversely pro- 
portional to the diameters of the yarns. 

Since it has already been shown that the diam- 
eters of yarns are directly proportional to the square 
roots of the sectional areas, it follows that the turns 
or twists per inch are inversely proportional to the 
equare roots of the sectional areas. It has also been 
shown that the sectional areas of yarns are inversely 
proportional to the number or counts of yarns. There- 
fore, we may say that the turns or twists per inch are 
directly proportional to the square roots of the num- 
bers or counts of yarn, This may be illustrated math- 
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ematically as follows: 


Diam. of Yarn A : Diam. of B = \/Area of A 











V Area of B 
Diam. cof A \/ Area of A 
or Se een 
Diam. of B V Area of B 
Diam. of A Twist of B ” 
Since ———"_—_— = —ecioncnneeaeh 
Dam. of B Twist of A 
VArea ofA Twist of B 
Then ————_———_ = —___—_. 
V Area of B Twist of A 
Area of A (Twist of B)’ 
or, —— = — - 
Area of B (Twist of A)’ 
Area ofA Count of B 
Also since, == 


Area of B - Count of A 


(Twist of B)’ (Twist of A)* — Count of B 
Count of A 


Twist or turns per inch of B \/ Count of B 
Hence ————————————————————————— = 
Twist or turns per inch of A Count of A 


In figuring twists for the various cotton yarns it 
is necessary to find a constant number, commonly 
called the twist multiplier, which when multipl’ed by 
the square root of the number will give the turns of 
twist per inch for any particular range of twist. Nat- 
urally it will be necessary to use d fferent constants, 
or twist multipliers, for the different degrees of twist 
desired. 4.50 and 4.75 are constants commonly used as 
twist multipliers for cotton warp yarns. Let us as- 
sume, as an iHustration, that we have a 25s cotton 
yarn made w'th a twist multiplier of 4.75. Then the 
turns per inch in this count will be V25 X 4.75 or 
23.75. Now to find the twist, put in at the same angle 
or degree, in say 16s yarn, we have 2d : V16 = 
23.75 : X or 5X — 4 X 23.75, therefore X or the turns 
of twist in 16s is 19. 

A very lengthy article might be written on the gen- 
eral term, “Twist,” as appl'ed to cotton roving and 
yarns, but it has been the writer’s object in this arti- 
cle merely to deal with the formula used for figuring 
twists, and mainly to show why the square root of the 
number is used in figuring the twists of yarns. 
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The Relationship Between the Mill and 
the Purchasing Department 


Te MANAGING EXEC- 
UTIVE of every mill 
or group of mills is 
concerned with four pri- 
mary functions: Produc- 
tion, Costs, Sales and Pur- 
chasing. These functions 
must go hand in hand. It 
is possible to do a good job 
on any three of these and 
yet lose out because of the 
weakness or inefficiency of 
the fourth. 

You are probably think- 
ing now of some concern 
in your town that ran into 
financial difficulties because 
even though it had a good sales manager or a good 
manufacturer behind it, they had trouble on account 
of the weakness of the purchasing department—or be- 
cause those in charge did not know what their costs 
were, or maybe the sales manager or the manufacturer 
was inefficient. 

Of these four items applying to the textile indus- 
try, probably Costs and Purchasing have been neg- 
lected most, and I hope to say something about the 
latter. 

Purchasing for textile plants in general covers: 
Machinery, Raw Materials and Supplies. I think we 
all agree that the purchase of productive machinery 
and equipment is based on the efficiency of the ma- 
chine and return on investment which usually involves 
consideration of production, initia] cost, maintenance 
cost, power required to operate, ease of operation and 
floor space required. The purchase of Raw Materials 
which in our case is cotton, is based on market con- 
ditions, inventory requirements, quality and price. 

Supply purchasing which most of us here today 
are primarily interested in covers hundreds of items 
from bale-tie cutters used in opening cotton bales to 
stencil ink for the shipping department. Practically 
every item of this large list carries specifications 
which are vital and important in ordering. 

Some of the mills which you represent buy supplies 
through authorized professional purchasing agents. 
Others of you belong to groups of mills or individual 
mills with your own purchasing agent. What few 
remarks I shall make, apply to purchasing for your 
own group of mills where the purchasing department 
is responsible for inventories, placing the orders, de- 
liveries, checking quality and approving all invoices 
for payment. 

Purchasing, regardless of the size mill, system 
used, or who does the buying, begins with the inven- 


ally applicable. 





Presented at Southern Textile Association convention, Charlotte, 
©0., October 10th. 


By C. E. Bailes 


Purchasing Agent, Kendall Mills. 


HE information in this discussion is based upon 

the-practice of a group of mills which maintain 
a special purchasing department. There is much in 
it, however, which will be found useful to the exec- 
utive and operating man in any mill—whether the 
purchasing is done in this manner or in some other 
way. The basic thought of co-operation between 
the man inside the mill and the man who acts as 
purchasing agent, regardless of his title, is univers- 


In addition, some practical suggestions as to 
methods will be found which also can be adapted 
in practically any plant not now using them. . . . 


tory. Unless the mill is or- 
ganized with an adequate, 
efficient supply room and 
warehouse, with records 
showing the daily or week- 
ly consumption of each 
item together with the pur- 
chase time required to get 
the items, either the over- 
seer, the superintendent or 
the buyer is going to sud- 
denly find himself over- 
stocked due to overorder- 
ing, or entirely out of some 
item; this latter causing 
machinery to stand idle 
for the want of supplies. 

Every well organized mill should have an active, 
efficient, supply department. The overseers and su- 
perintendent should co-operate with this department, 
seeing that all items when received are checked in by 
the supply clerk and issued out to the proper depart- 
ments. This gives the supply clerk a record of every 
item used, and within a short while, his records will 
show the monthly consumption of each regular supply 
item. 


Importance of Good Supply Room. 


There are a number of systems that can be applied 
in developing an efficient supply department. I will 
not go into detail on this except to say that a very 
simple system can be worked out by having a bin for 
each item,—a loose leaf binder with a sheet for each 
bin. When an item is checked in the bin, it is listed 
on the binder sheet. When issued out, it is deducted, 
enabling the clerk at all times to have a perpetual in- 
ventory on every item handled by his department. 
This sheet in addition to the consumption should also 
show the minimum and maximum inventories togeth- 
er with the purchase time required to get the item. 

When the inventory reaches the minimum, which 
is the ordering point, the supply clerk sends through 
a requisition. This should be checked and approved 
by the superintendent or mill manager. The requisi- 


- tion is then sent to the purchasing department. When 


the purchase order is placed with the best supplier, a 
copy of the order goes back to the supply department 
showing that the order has gone through the usual 
procedure for handling. But aside from the many 
important considerations of price, quality, delivery, 
etc., that are involved with the individual orders, per- 
haps the most important function of the purchasing 
agent is the service he renders to the other executives 
of the business, managers, overseers, research men, 
etc. 
A. The purchasing department should furnish 
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the mill with the purchase time required for each 
item. This is vital information and must be estab- 
lished on each regular item before minimum and max- 
imum inventories can be determined. An example of 
this is as follows and covers the time from the initia- 
tion of the requisition until the material is received at 
the mill: 

Scissors, 2 weeks 

Shuttles, 4 weeks 

Skewers, 4 weeks 


Our formula for figuring the inventory on a six 
weeks’ basis is: 

Weekly Consumption 6 plus 10 per cent 

Maximum Inventory. 
The Weekly Consumption purchase time 
Minimum Inventory. 
Using Shuttles as an example, where the consumption 
of the plant is 50 shuttles per week and the purchase 
time is 4 weeks, the formula works out: 
50 X 6 plus 10 per cent — 330 Maximum 
50 xX 4 = 200 Minimum 
In other words when the shuttles reach a minimum of 
200, the mill should order 330 more to be delivered in 
four weeks. 

The plus 10 per cent is a safety factor due to un- 
usual consumption, etc. The purchase time also in- 
cludes a safety factor of about one week to take care 
of any delays in transit. If you want to reduce your 
inventory to a four weeks supply, simply use 4 instead 
of 6. If you want to increase to 8 weeks inventory, use 
8 instead of 6. The fluctuations in consumption, mar- 
ket conditions and supply room space are the deter- 
mining factors for the size inventory carried. 

B. The purchasing agent should also co-operate 
with the mills in establishing standard packages of 
small items purchased in bulk, such as bolts, screws, 
fasteners, etc. He should also see that the plant is 
supplied with a list of the standard stock sizes of 
larger items such as pulleys, shafting, trucks, pipe, 
valves, etc. In placing orders, he should buy to speci- 
fications as far as practical and insist that all items 
such as belting, check straps, pickers, shuttles and 
bobbins are inspected carefully and checked against 
specifications before leaving the factory. 

C. The purchasing agent is in constant touch with 
market conditions and should keep the mills advised 
of any radical changes in price, especially on the 
larger items. He is also in a good position to study 
the advantage of substituting new materials for oth- 
ers that will save the mills money, and should co-oper- 
ate with the mills in this work. 

Recent examples of our progress along this line in- 
clude substitution of cork for leather on drafting rolls, 
—composition rubber, cotton belting and V-type 
drives for leather; tapioca for corn starch, and a num- 
ber of other changes that you also are probably work- 
ing on at this time. 

D. The purchasing agent should establish repu- 
table relationship with suppliers and be in position to 
furnish the mills with engineers or experts to assist 
on various problems that come up, he should be instru- 
mental and actually handle all complaints and adjust- 
ments applying to materials purchased through his de- 
partment, seeing that the mills get what they pay for 
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"Every well organized mill should have an active, 
efficient supply department. The overseers and 
superintendent should co-operate with this depart- 
ment, seeing that all items when received are 
checked in by the supply clerk and issued out to 
the proper department." Then, in a short while, 
the clerk's records will show the monthly consump- 
tion of each regular supply item. 


5 ¢ 


and at the same time being fair to the supplier. 

The overseers, superintendents and managers can 
be of great assistance to the purchasing department 
and value to his company by co-operation with the 
purchasing agent in: 

A. Keeping him posted as to changes in manu- 
facturing processes affecting the use of materials. 

B. Requesting standard packages on smal] items 
and standard stock items as far as possible on the 
larger items. This assures you prompt delivery and 
use of materials that can be easily disposed of in case 
of necessary changes. 

C. Reporting promptly any supplies or materials 
that are not up to standard quality or specifications. 
Bobbins are a good example. Every bobbin should be 
gauged immediately upon being received, and each 
one that does not come within standard tolerance 
should be rejected at once. 

D. Maintain a research or testing department or 
even a special individual responsible for testing new 
materials and methods. 

E. The mills should give the purchasing agent as 
much time as possible when ordering machinery or 
special items to enable him to make a study of the 
exact requirements, to investigate what is being of- 
fered and to get competitive quotations, which in the 
long run will save time, production and money. 

In conclusion, let me say that the purchasing agent 
has a very difficult job to handle. He is obligated to 
both his company and the salesmen, to investigate 
and consider the merits of the material offered, and 
in order to make intelligent decisions, must in many 
cases rely on information supplied him through the 
testing department of the mills. 

It is, therefore, necessary that all reports coming 
from the mills be complete and accurate, because after 
all, it is quality and price that count, and if preju- 
dice or personal relationship are allowed to enter, the 
salesmen will lose their respect for our judgment and 
the mills lose money on account of our action. 

It has been my privilege to indicate in a brief man- 
ner, a few of the ways in which purchasing is related 
to production, sales and costs. You can readily draw 
examples from your own experience and apply them 
to your organization. 

The secret is co-operation between all departments. 
A chain is as strong as its weakest link. I trust that 
the purchasing department is not that link in your or- 
ganization. It need not be, as a definite procedure 
having been tried and stood the test can be adopted 
to fit your condition. This procedure assisted by a 


little clear thinking can easily remove the possibility 
of the purchasing department being the weak link in 
the chain. 
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Stopping Fuel Wastes in a Textile Mill 


the owners complained 
of high fuel cost, 
pointing out that the boiler 


] N ACERTAIN cotton mill, 


plant was practically new o wsebd think unkindly of the mill involved in this 

discussion until you have given serious consid- 
eration to the possible waste of fuel which may ex- 
ist in your own plant. Undoubtedly, this mill ap- 
eared to be afflicted with most of the major leaks, 
ut in presenting it, we feel that perhaps some of 
the remedies applied there may cause other mills 
to find similar conditions, in part, in their own 


and that they had expected 
much greater economy with 
the new plant than they 
had obtained with the old p 
one which had been aban- 
doned. An engineering in- 
vestigation was undertaken 
to find out if possible just 
why the expected economy was not being obtained in 
this new plant. 

The boiler plant consisted of two 72-inch x 18-foot 
HRT boilers suspended on steel frame and enclosed 
in brick settings. Flue gas samples were taken at 
fifteen minute intervals for some three hours and an- 
alyzed for CO, content. The average of these read- 
ings showed a CO, content of only six per cent. In- 
vestigation was then undertaken to determine the rea- 
son for this low average. 

One of the causes was found to be due to cold air 
leakage into the boiler furnace and combustion cham- 
ber through openings where the brick work tied in to 
the boiler shell. There also occurred considerable air 
leakage around the clean-out doors. These openings 
were closed so as to completely prevent air leakage at 
these points and another series of readings were tak- 
en which showed that the CO, content averaged eight 
per cent in place of six per cent as formerly. 

An examination of the firing methods disclosed 
that the grates were not sufficiently covered with fuel 
to prevent holes in the fire bed. This had the effect 
of passing large quantities of excess air through the 
grates from below, thus materially affecting CO, 
readings. 

As the boilers were each provided with individual 
stacks of considerable height, the draft, with the 
dampérs wide open, was greatly in excess of that 
needed for carrying the maximum load. 

In order to correct the loss incident to excess draft, 
the stack dampers, which had never been used, were 
closed gradually until it was found that even under 
the maximum load conditions, approximately 40 per 
cent closing of the dampers would be possible. After 
partly closing the dampers, another series of CO, 
readings were taken which showed that the CO, con- 
tent of the flue gases had increased from the original 
six per cent average to 15 per cent average. With six 
per cent average CO, the excess air admitted to the 
boiler furnace and combustion chamber was 245 per 
cent, which represented a preventable fuel loss of 24 
per cent. With the dampers partly closed and a CO, 
average of 14 per cent to 15 per cent, the preventable 
fuel loss was practically eliminated. 

It developed that the firemen had never been in- 
structed in the use of stack dampers, and as a matter 
of fact did not believe in them, however when they 


equipment. . . .« 


Consulting Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


were shown how much eas- 


By C. 2 Baker ier it was to maintain 


proper steam pressures 
while at the same time 
handling much less coal, 
they were at once sold on 
draft control. 

The plant was equipped 
with a large open type 
feed water heater through 
which the exhaust steam 
from the main engines and 
pumps was passed. The 
amount of exhaust available for feed water heating 
was sufficient to raise the temperature of the water 
entering the heater from about 70 degrees to 206 de- 
grees F., however, no attempt was made to maintain 
constant speed of the feed pump, therefore the tem- 
perature of the feed water entering the boiler from 
the heater varied through wide limits. 

In fact, it was the practice to operate the feed 
pump at about ten r.p.m., until the water level in the 
boiler dropped to about a gauge and a half, after 
which the pump was speeded up to 30 r.p.m. and the 
boilers pumped nearly full. 

With the pump running at high speed more water 
passed through the heater during that period than 
could be properly heated, consequently the coal pile 
suffered. 


Feed Water Regulators. 


Feed water regulators were on the ground ready 
for installation but the plant engineer did not believe 
in regulators and had neglected to install them; how- 
ever, he was soon required to do so and this at once 
corrected the trouble of variable feed water tempera- 
ture, bringing the average to 206 degrees. 

When it is remembered that each eleven degrees 
of increase of feed water temperature brought about 
by exhaust steam reduces the coal bill one per cent it 
is evident that fuel losses occurring in this instance 
due to subnormal temperatures was considerable. 


Slasher Condensate. 


When the plant was running at full capacity there 
was approximately 900 pounds of condensate per hour 
dumped into the sewer from the slashers. This con- 
densate averaged 204 degrees F. and was practically 
pure distilled water. 

At a cost of not over $50.00 this hot water was 
piped to the feed water heater, which not only re- 
sulted in a higher feed water temperature but at the 
same time reduced the consumption of city water equal 
to the amount of condensate recovered. This alone 
would have justified the cost of recovering the con- 
densate. 

In another plant, considerable loss of steam, and 
therefore of fuel, resulted from a number of steam 
leaks in the main steam line that was 360 feet in 
length. Investigation disclosed that only one expan- 
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sion joint had been provided in this long line of pip- 
ing and as a consequence it was practically impos- 
sible to keep the joints tight due to the strains im- 
posed by contraction and expansion. 


Two additional expansion loops were provided in 
the line which entirely eliminated steam leakage, and 
therefore the fuel waste directly attributable to such 
leakage. 

Losses Due to Steam Leaks. 

In this same plant, one department was steam 
heated by means of warm air circulated by a large 
fan through heating coils containing several hundred 
square feet of 14-inch pipe. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this heating element was located within less 
than 100 feet of the feed water heater the condensate 
from this coil was discharged to the sewer. As this 
represented a waste of several hundred pounds of 
hot water hourly for which there was no valid ex- 
cuse, changes were made in the piping system which 
permitted the delivery of this hot condensate to the 
open feed water heater where it would be available for 
boiler feed purposes. 

No doubt there are many other plants which are 
wasting fuel in substantially the same ways as those 
described and where great savings could be effected 
if only some one in authority could be convinced that 
such losses exist. 


Be Sure You Know Your Costs. 
(Continued from page 1224.) 


yarns and therefore for all cloths manufactured and 
the same percentage of waste were lost in manufac- 
turing each (and waste sales were properly credited), 
but in few mills making a variety of fabrics do such 
conditions exist. The finding of the cotton cost per 
pound for any one fabric requires a determination of 
the raw stock cost of the cotton for each yarn going 
into it, the total net percentages of wastes made; the 
percentage of each yarn in the cloth and the amount 
which should be credited to each kind of cotton for 
waste sales. A simple example follows: 

A certain fabric contains 70 per cent warp and 30 
per cent filling. The cotton used to make the warp 
costs 10 cents per pound and the filling 9 cents per 
pound. The total net waste losses including tare is 
10 per cent for the warp and 15 per cent for the filling. 
Waste sales credits per pound are .27 of a cent for 
warp and .32 of a cent for filling. The warp cotton 
cost per pound of finished goods would be 10 cents 
divided by .90 (100 per cent — 10 per cent) which 
gives 11.1111 cents per pound. From this amount the 
waste credit of .27 of a cent per pound would be de- 
ducted giving 10.8411 cents per pound, but since a 
pound of cloth contains only .70 of a pound of warp 
then 10.8411 cents X .70 — 7.5888 is the warp cotton 
cost in a pound of cloth. The filling cotton cost per 
pound of finished cloth would be figured in a similar 
way using 9 cents per pound as the basis, 15 per cent 
as waste, .32 of a cent as waste credit and 30 per cent 
as per cent filling in cloth. The result would be 3.0805 
cents per pound. By adding the warp cotton cost 
(7.5888 cents) to the filling cotton cost (3.0805 cents) 
the total cotton cost per pound (10.6693 cents) is de- 
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termined. Mills making a wide range of goods will 
find quite a great fluctuation in the cotton cost per 
pound of various constructions. 


Weight or Length. 


In cotton mill cost finding weight is generally the 
basis for unit cost calculations, but where length is 
the basis of expense and not weight, the cost per yard 
should be first determined and then the cost per pound 
should be found by multiplying by the yards per 
pound. In some cases such as processes in the bleach- 
ery and in the finishing department, employees can 
handle just as many yards of heavy goods as light 
goods in a given period of time. Therefore, it would 
be erroneous to use the pounds produced as a basis 
for determining the costs of handling for those 
processes. 

As stated in the beginning, this article is not in- 
tended as an outline of a cotton mill cost system, nor 
can it possibly serve other than as an incentive to 
those who have found it interesting to analyze their 
present systems with the desire to find out whether 
or not their cost figures are really true ones. The 
writer conscientiously feels that the Textile House 
cannot be put in order unless mill executives do this; 
so he ends by saying “Do not sell your goods below 
cost, but be sure you know your costs.” 


N. A. C. M. Meeting at Providence. 


| gesaon SOUTHWORTH, agent of the Pacific Mills, was 
elected president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, at the annual convention of 
the association, held in Providence, R. I., on October 
7th and 8th. Ernest Hood, treasurer, Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, Salem, Mass., was re-elected a vice- 
president, and Weston Howland, treasurer, Warwick 
Mills, was named to a similar position. 

At the business session of the organization, the re- 
ports of the secretary and committees were presented. 
Secretary Fisher announced the combination of the 
Arkwright Club with the association, and the dissolv- 
ing of the National Council of American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, by agreement with the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in ‘the thought that the 
respective legislative problems of the two associations 
might best be handled separately. 

Ward Thoron, the retiring president, spoke extem- 
poraneously at the opening session, discussing gen- 
eral textile conditions. 

Merchandising slants for the mill man were dis- 
cussed on Thursday by Alexander Storyk, of Storyk 
Bros., dress manufacturers, and by Ray Kramer of 
Amos Parrish & Co., who discussed “Accurate Fore- 
cast of Consumer Acceptance.” Speaking from the 
sales standpoint of the cutter-up, Mr. Storyk declared 
that, “There is no stronger stimulant to garment ac- 
tivity than a distinctively new and different fabric 
weave. There is no question that a successful weave 
will enable the mill that conceives it to create a pros- 
perity of its own.” 

Other speakers were E. S. Boardman, of the Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank, Henry F. Long, Massachusetts 
commissioner of corporations and taxation, and Robert 
L. O’Brien, who discussed conditions in Europe. 








Re-Dyeing to Black 


SSUMING that dyers 

—those color ab- 

sorption sensation- 
alists and colloidal chemi- 
cal experts—sometimes re- T 
lax from their labors suffi- 
ciently long enough to keep 
up with current events, it 
surely cannot have escaped 
their notice that Professor 
Einstein sojourned with us 
awhile last winter. Now, 
there, in my opinion, goes 
a man of great possibilities 
who has yet to find his proper sphere of activity and 
usefulness. Any denizen of the dyehouse will readily 
admit that Professor Einstein, as the world’s leading 
exponent of theories that nobody can possibly prove 
either right or wrong and which nobody but himself 
in the whole wide world can understand, has indeed 
begun well and could, probably, with a little intensive 
training in the art of the finer and better alibi become 
a very competent and acceptable dyer. 


ticaldyer . . . 


Einstein in the Dyehouse. 


But even then, the uplifted Professor would ex- 
perience his little difficulties, and never more so than 
when dyeing that supposedly simple shade black. Con- 
verting a Primuline dyed Red into a standard shade 
of black fast to soaping and with the correct finish 
and feel to the goods is one of those things certain to 
set the old grey matter stirring around and impart a 
silvery sheen to whatever hair may still be left above 
the noble brow. 

Re-dyeing to black is an economic necessity, it al- 
ways has been—it probably always will be and certain- 
ly was never more important than now. First quality 
goods when delivered to the customer may not sell, the 
shade may be obsolete, orders may be cancelled, acci- 
dents may happen, from any one of a hundred causes 
it eventually devolves upon the waiting dyer to make 
the goods salable by converting to black. 

It is not to be assumed that colored goods skillfully 
and successfully converted to black are necessarily or 
inevitably therefore of second rate quality simply be- 
cause a second careful dyeing process produced a 
salable black from some unsalable shade originally on 
the goods. Dyers, consciously or unconsciously (most- 
ly unconsciously from what we have seen of them) 
have by years of experience acquired the happy knack 
of guiding the young and trusting cellulose molecule 
in the way it should go, and understand perfectly well 
how to prevent itself from being knocked lop-sided by 
some noxious and interfering chemical. The dyeing 
nowadays of any shade is conducted with an appre- 
ciation of the elastic limit of the goods. Machinery 
and processes are properly adjusted to place no strain 
upon the goods which the inherent elasticity of the 
goods cannot readily absorb without going beyond the 


By Harold Schroeder 


HIS is a familiar subject to all dyers, but 
it is by no means a closed one. As Mr. 
Schroeder indicates in this article, there are 
proper and improper ways of doing this job, 
as is true of everything else; and he offers 
some interesting suggestions and methods 
which will be food for thought for the prac- 


well-known danger point. 

The happy result of all 
this is, when all goes well, 
the production of dyed 
goods at least equal, if not 
superior in physical quali- 
ties to the original goods. 
The dyer, therefore, when 
called upon to convert these 
fabrics or yarns to black, 
can approach the problem 
with as blithe a spirit and 
as carefree a heart as any 
dyer anywhere ever carries 
around with him, knowing that the goods concerned 
are now probably in a better condition for successful 
dyeing than they were originally. 

The shade of black, a standard black such as we 
aim to produce today, is one that must be started cor- 
rectly right from the initial dip. 

In that respect it is unlike that delightful color, 
beige, which can be finally and competently arrived at 
from any initial starting point, red, blue, green, yellow 
or grey. This may incidentally account for the fact 
that while the sands of the sea innumerable, the dif- 
ferent shades of beige matched to the Standard Color 
Card are beyond all possible count. A recent search 
of one dyer’s files by an incautious but zealous youth 
from the upper office who felt that “something” should 
be done about it, revealed 47 different standard shades 
of beige, with more to come out of the lower file be- 
fore symptoms of an approaching and overwhelming 
storm suggested to him that his eyesight was better 
than his discretion. 

Be that as it may, a standard shade of black is not 
something that can be later arrived at by some hur- 
ried and judicious shading of an ill-chosen combina- 
tion. A standard shade of black, which alone is one 
assurance of successful dyeing, has to contain within 
itself from the start the necessary scaffolding or 
framework on which to build, as the dyeing proceeds, 
the complete apparatus for color absorption which is 
a dyed shade. 

The dyer, therefore, when converting dyed goods 
to his standard shade of black, whether it be one on 
the green side or one on the red side, whatever the 
nature of its overtone, has to consider the dye already 
on the goods and the probable effect of this on the 
final black shade, not forgetting the desired fastness. 

Light shades of any color may usually be ignored 
from the standpoint of shade, but not always so from 
a fastness point of view, if fastness to boiling soap is 
going to be required. Direct colors sometimes show 
a surprising and disconcerting ability to come smiling 
through a black dyebath without being changed and 
still able to bleed onto white goods when put to the 
test. 

The ground color is not a serious matter unless it 
be a fast red or brown, for example, a Primuline Red 
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or a sulphur brown. These do interfere seriously 
with the production of a standard shade of black which 
is the only black worth striving for. In such a case, 
something has got to be done about it. The first thing 
that comes to mind is the use of hypochlorites and 
these in skillful hands undoubtedly will make a fast 
and innocuous ground but the great majority of dyers 
will think not only twice but several more times be- 
fore using chemic as the starting point of a black 
later to be put into stock as standard goods. Primu- 
line may be run down to a yellow by the use of hydro- 
sulphite and then made fast to soap by diazotization 
and subsequent hot treatment with soda ash, rather a 
long sequence of events but none of them very dan- 
gerous or disheartening to the goods. 

The ground color being finally arrived at, the next 
problem is to cover up the ground so that whatever 
dye is used for that purpose will produce a weak shade 
of the standard black aimed at and this is then sup- 
plemented by the necessary proportion of the stand- 
ard black to produce the desired shade, a procedure 
simple enough indeed to put into words but by no 
means so simple to actually carry out. 

The different black dyes available do not have 
equal covering power and by covering power is meant 
the ability to absorb and hide any. ground color so 
that its presence on the goods cannot be seen. 


Discussing the Direct Colors. 


A direct black, for example, is poor in covering 
power, because its make up, although the dye is a 
straight color, contains, from a color absorption stand- 
point, so much red and brown. Moreover, the direct 
black when placed in storage will tend to become duller 
and so accentuate the evil effect of the ground color. 
Direct blacks may indeed be shaded with other direct 
colors but the effect is not a very happy one, since 
the shading colors diminish the fastness of the black, 
greatly increase the cost and do not greatly modify 
the shade. In other words, an off shade direct black 
is a distinctly difficult thing to doctor up. Basic col- 
ors may be used to top the shade and these have more 
covering power than direct colors and very slight per- 
centages have a surprising and gratifying degree of 
fastness but their use can hardly be recommended as 
a standard procedure for the production of a stand- 
ard shade of black. 

Developed colors cost considerably more to apply 
than direct blacks but you really get, in proportion, a 
whole lot more for your dollar than with a direct black. 
Whereas a direct black itself contains red and brown 
in its physical make-up, a developed black is a direct 
navy, a reddish navy in shade and this may be relied 
on to cover up effectively a yellow or brown ground. 
The shade of the developed black may be radically 
changed in many directions by the use of various de- 
velopers or even, if necessary, by mixtures of devel- 
opers. Considering these possibilities together with 
the additional variations of shade to be obtained by 
the use of other developed colors the dyer has in de- 
veloped blacks a most powerful and effective tool for 
the production of standard shades of blacks from col- 
ored grounds. This, of course, accounts for the in- 
creasing popularity of developed blacks. 
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All the same, the use of these colors is not un- 
alloyed sweetness and joy because when the develop- 
ing process goes wrong the effect is most undesirable. 
A direct black is at least a black, even if it be not ex- 
actly the desired shade, but a developed black that has 
scrambled itself in the process of dyeing may and does 
vary from a pale reddish blue to perfect white or 
whatever color you may have on the ground. 


Dyehouse Operatives Learn (?) the Photo-Chemical 
Effect of Light on Colors. 


The effect of light on the diazotized color is usual- 
ly blamed for all the ills that these blacks are heir to. 
This became, in one dyehouse, the knowledge of all 
the workmen, caused by the dyer incautiously leaving 
a book on dyeing lying around and that Spring and 
Summer we had an epidemic of streaky developed 
blacks. To all the remonstrances of the dyer the help 
replied patiently and sweetly that light exerted a 
photo- chemical effect on the diazotized color which 
prevented the subsequent coupling with the developer 
so the streaks were regarded as being utterly out of 
the control of that particular operative and were sup- 
posed to be accepted by the dyer as being unfortunate 
but inevitable. Covering the windows with paper was 
tried but found quite ineffectual because by this time 
the help concerned had progressed sufficiently with its 
scientific researches to realize that the electric lights, 
were, to their satisfaction, a sufficient cause for more 
streaks. And so we had more streaks, until an Oxford 
effect was regarded as being a necessary part of a 
developed black. 

This couldn’t go on, so the gentlemen concerned 
were induced to run a black at night with the only 
light far, far away, and that shrouded from all pos- 
sible shining on the goods. Much to the astonishment 
of the operatives that black was equally as streaky as 
any done in full daylight so the dyer was graciously 
permitted to make some modifications in the tech- 
nique. It was found that weighing correctly the acid 
used was much more effective than covering the win- 
dows ~ith the blackest of papers, and a reduction in 
the percentage of the acid was also beneficial but the 
best method of all was to slightly increase the amount 
of the developer and to make sure that it thoroughly 
penetrated the goods. From that time on the streaks 
on the developed blacks disappeared and we under- 
stand that in this particular dyehouse, the photo- 
chemical effect of light is not given so much weight 
as is the correct following out of instructions as to 
diazotizing and developing. 


The Developed Colors. 


A developed black, after development may have its 
final shade, but a whole lot more has to be done to it 
before it may be allowed to reach the customer. 

The reason for this is that the fastness of the de- 
veloped black is not finally obtained until after most 
prolonged and careful washing of the developed dye- 
ing. It seems to be commercially impossible to pro- 
duce a developed black fast to such washing, as any 
developed black is supposed to stand without spending 
at least as long on the washing after development as 
was originally spent on the whole dyeing operation. 
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This makes the production of a developed black a 
time-consuming operation, and there is always pres- 
ent the tendency to slight the washing operation so 
as to get another lot in the machine, but any dyer 
who wants to produce a developed black free from 
bleeding has just got to forget the time consumed and 
just wash the dyeing and then wash it some more un- 
til the soluble part of the dyestuff is gone. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that developed 
reds are even worse and developed blues and navies 
are worse even than that, so the developed colors, if 
you expect fastness, eat up the time of the dyer with- 
out the dyer being able to show very much excuse for 
it. Most anybody can tell a dyer that if he will carry 
out the operations of diazotizing and development in 
ice-cold baths that the fastness will be considerably 
improved. I have no doubt that this is true but no 
dyehouse can possibly cool thousands of gallons of 
water to 32 degrees F. In the summer 80 degrees F. 
is about the best any of us can hope for and if that 
damages the fastness it just can’t be helped; all that 
can be done is to wash the dyeing clean. The dye 
makers, particularly with developed blues, have con- 
siderable chance for producing better developed colors 
than are now available. 


The Sulphur Colors. 


A sulphur black is the third possibility in the con- 
verting of colored goods to black. Incidentally, while 
it is impossible, commercially, to make a direct black 
match a sulphur black, it is possible, if you don’t mind 
the expense of making a developed black match a sul- 
phur black so far as shade is concerned. This being 
probably. a unique museum exhibit, the formula is ap- 
pended: a 15 per cent dyeing of Direct Fast Black LN 
diazotized and developed with meta-toluylene-diamine 
cannot be distinguished from a sulphur black shade, 
but, oh my brethren, the cost of it! 

So it may be assumed, that if anybody wants the 
shade of sulphur black, and a very desirable shade 
it is too, the only thing to do is to dye it with a sul- 
phur black. In this single (the word is “single,” not 
“simple”) operation, most of us have come to grief 
at one time or another. Some of our blacks went up 
in smoke in the dryer, others looked very good for 
awhile but then commenced to fall to pieces, while the 
great majority of them produced fabrics harsh enough 
to strike matches on, and the trade simply is not in- 
terested in such goods, 

Sulphur black has great covering power, the dye- 
bath, by the way is not powerful enough to strip any 
direct color which may be on the goods, even if it does 
contain sulphide enough to bother the girls in the time 
office upstairs. Sulphur blacks of all possible shades 
may be obtained, some very blue, some relatively 
greenish, some reddish enough to merit the name of 
purple, so from all this galaxy of colors together with 
sulphur greens, sulphur navies and browns, a dyer 
should not have very much difficulty in matching the 
desired shade. 

Sulphur color dyeing comes nearest to fortune tell- 
ing than almost anything else could. I have listened 
at night on the radio to a worthy lady telling of the 
influence of the stars on our lives and I have thought 
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that the stars would have a real tough job if required 
te forecast accurately how much a sulphur shade is 
going to change in the next few days. 

This is what a dyer dyeing sulphur colors must 
be able to do—a sulphur black dyed on Monday under- 
goes some dizzy changes by the time Thursday morn- 
ing rolls around, so considerable thought must be giv- 
en by the dyer when converting goods to sulphur 
black. Only by long experience is the eye sufficiently 
trained to estimate how much and in which direction 
the shade is going to change. That, by the way, is 
one thing these new color matching machines are go- 
ing to run up against. 


Modern Sulphurs are More Soluble. 


The modern sulphur color is very much more solu- 
ble than its earlier ancestors. Practically 100 per 
cent of the modern blacks will go into effective solu- 
tion and that result may be achieved without boiling 
the barrel over on the drug room floor. Neither do 
you always have to believe the makers of the dye as 
to how much sulphide and soda ash is really necessary 
for your particular conditions, though it is always 
wise to assume that they ought to know more about 
their product than anybody else. Sulphur black has 
good affinity for cotton and there is no need to as- 
sume that this affinity is naturally the best at the boil. 
Sometimes a lower temperature may be better. 

It is, however, necessary during the dyeing opera- 
tion to exclude the entrance of air so far as is pos- 
sible. The production of sulphur black on a type of 
dyeing machine in which the goods are out of the 
liquor for a longer period of time than they are in it 
is almost impossible; it certainly is not productive of 
goods free from bronze. 

During the dyeing peculiar things are happening 
to the cotton; without any direct experimental evi- 
dence to prove it, it may be considered that from a 
sulphide bath the cotton yarn absorbs sodium sulphide 
from the dyebath and combines with it, possibly 
chemically. In addition, the dye absorbed by the yarn 
also carries with it a proportion of sodium sulphide. 
The net result of all this is to complicate the finish- 
ing operation of a sulphur black. It is of little use to 
wash the goods clean in cold water, add some softener 
and go home to supper, whistling cheerily. Sulphur 
black dyed yarn so treated still contains the sodium 
sulphide which is chemically combined with the yarn 
and this is not removed effectually by cold water. 
Warm or hot washing is required to split up the com- 
pound between the cellulose and the sodium sulphide 
and to remove it from the yarn. A physicist would 
call this operation one of dialysis, and it is to be hoped 
that none of my dyehouse help ever get hold of that 
word or else we may find ourselves with a Head Dialy- 
ser, second assistant dialyser and various attendants. 
Just the same, a sulphur black dyeing, though for a 
different reason, takes almost as long to finish up as 
a developed dyeing. It is a case of wash and wash 
and then wash some more and the more the dyeing is 
washed the more the possible troubles are removed 
from the goods. Finally the goods are soaped and 
then softened suitably for the particular purpose for 
which they are to be used. 
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CO-OPERATION 


is the Theme 
of S. T. A. Meeting 


° e 
Ege is much food for thought and personal ap- 


lication in the two very practical discussions on 
co-operation presented at the Charlotte meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association and reported here. 
The remarks of Mr. Corn and Mr. Harris are so 
good because they come from practical men and 
are based upon common-sense every day methods. 

The other feature address, discussing purchas- 
ing will be found elsewhere in this issue, and in it, 
Mr. Bailes has offered constructive suggestions for 
you, regardless of your particular method of pur- 
ee se ee ee He ere 


® « 


¥ ITH A PROGRAM centering around the theme of 
yV co-operation within the mill organization, the 
3zemi-annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association was held in Charlotte, N. C., at the Sel- 
wyn Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, October 9th and 
10th. A representative attendance of superintend- 
ents, overseers and associate members was on hand. 
Departing from the usual custom, the first ses- 
sion of the meeting was held on Friday evening, with 
a banquet. Julian Miller, editor of the Charlotte 
News, who was the feature speaker, spoke helpfully 
concerning means of pulling out of the existing de- 
pression, pointing out that a restoring of confidence, 
courage and co-operation was necessary; also that 
the country’s social as well as economic order is 
changing and that individuals and organizations 
must adapt themselves to meet the new conditions. 
An enjoyable and varied entertainment program, 
featured by a blackface comedy sketch by the two 
boys who presented the Amos ’n’ Andy sketch at 
Myrtle Beach at the 1930 meeting, was staged. 
The only other session of the convention was held 
on Saturday morning, with Vice-President Frank K. 
Petrea presiding in the absence of President T. W. 
Mullen, who was unable to attend due to the death 
of a sister. Appropriate condolences to Mr. Mullen 
were voted at this session. 


"Co-Operation Between Carder and Spinner." 


Mr. Petrea, in starting the discussions on co-op- 
eration within the plant organization, called first 
upon C. E. Bailes, purchasing agent, Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C., who discussed the relation of the 
purchasing department to the mill. Mr. Bailes’ paper 
appears in part on page 1228 of this issue. 

The next scheduled talk was on “Co-Operation 
Between the Carder and Spinner”, and J. O. Corn, 
superintendent, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., a for- 
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mer president of the association, and chairman of 
the carding division, covered this in a constructive 
talk, saying in part: 

“The word co-operation, as we hear it generally 
used, is so broad in its meaning that it really does 
not confine itself to any particular line of thought or 
suggest anything definite for us to measure our- 
selves by. Generally speaking, co-operation, to a 
carder, would mean that he was loyal to his’ com- 
pany, and his superior co-workers, that he runs his 
job with as little friction as possible, and holds his 
cost to a reasonable figure. And, if his department 
is on the third floor of the building, sometimes that 
interest does not start until he reaches the third 
floor, and but little of it ever reaches the fourth 
floor. 

“In other words, the carding department, and not 
the results of the department, is the beginning and 
end of his co-operation in a large measure. This 
was more evident fifteen or twenty years ago than 
it is today, and must without a doubt be a thing of 
the past in coming years, but there is some room for 
improvement today. 

“Now, let’s bring this down to everyday mill 
terms, and talk in the language of overseers and 
second hands and so on. What would you expect a 
card hand to do if you told him you wanted his co- 
operation? Naturally, you would expect him to be 
on his-job in the morning, to run his work as you 
have it laid out, and to do as he is instructed. Well, 
that’s fine so far as it goes. But you have not sold 
that card hand on the idea that he is in partnership 
in business with the frame hands, spinners and 
weavers. His idea is to satisfy you. And there is 
where your co-operation with the spinner begins. 

“Now, before I mention a few ways in which a 
carder can co-operate with the spinner, I want to 
mention a few things that have happened that are 
not co-operation. The fact that you are friendly and 
sociable with the spinner is no sign of wholehearted 
co-operation so far as his work is concerned. Boxes 
all full of roving and waiting on bobbins is no sign. 
When bad work increases and the spinner calls it to 
your attention, and your answer is, ‘I’ll see what I 
can do,’ and you do nothing—that is not co-operation. 
When work is running a little tender and the spin- 
ner calls it to your attention, and your answer is, 
‘I’m sorry’—that doesn’t help him one bit. Co-opera- 
tion that never gets out of the head never amounts to 
anything. 

“Real co-operation not only means thought, study 
and steadiness with it, but it means action, it means 
work, and the carder who is not interested as much 
in the way the spinning runs and the results ob- 
tained in that department as he is in his own de- 
partment, does not have any conception of real co- 
operation. What are the marks of a good carder? 
Well, there are a number of things we could mention, 
but the one that interests the spinner the most is, 
the one who can give him good roving, and I don’t 
mean good and hard. I mean roving that will spin 
good, and is reasonably free from bad work, and a 
well built bobbin. 
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“The first thing I mentioned is the one of most 
importance, ‘Roving that will spin good’. It may look 
good, and feel good, but it may not spin, and how 
is the carder going to know unless he watches it? 


“Some spinners and carders may not agree with 
this statement, but I contend that a carder should 
spend some time every day in the spinning room, 
and I don’t mean to just casually walk through. I 
mean to observe in detail what is taking place. You 
can usually walk through a spinning room and tell 
what’s going on in the carding, and if the carder 
really wants to know what’s going on, he can mighty 
quickly find out by spending some time there. I 
don’t mean that the carder should meddle with the 
spinner, but if you show the spinner that you are 
really trying to co-operate with him, and that the 
best way to correct a trouble is to be able to see 
it and study its action, then you are going to find 
the door open. 

“I am sincere when I say that a carder’s time 
would be well spent if he ran two sides for a while, 
occasionally. And I know the spin- 
ner’s time would be well spent if he 
would weave for a few hours. 

“You might say, ‘It’s the spin- 
ner’s job to let me know when 
there is anything wrong.’ Most of 
them will, but it seems to me that 
it would be better if you could find 
out first. On the other hand, it is 
not the spinner’s job to diagnose 
your troubles, and you are supposed 
to know more about what would 
cause the trouble. For instance, 
you might go to a doctor and tell him your child has 
a pain in its stomach. The doctor might say that the 
symptoms are that it has been eating green apples, 
or it may be appendicitis, but that he would have to 
see the child before he could prescribe. The spinner 
says the roving is weak and breaking back, that the 
symptoms are that it needs twist, but it may not be 
that at all. You may have some cut roving, your ten- 
sion may be too tight, or some frame hand may be 
taking up his ends, or something else may be wrong— 
and unless you go and study it out, you are apt to 
make the wrong move and make matters worse in- 
stead of helping them. 

“I mention these simple things to impress upon 
you that we cannot afford to pass them by and wait 
for larger ones to be called to our attention. Any- 
thing that is not right, is wrong, however small it 
may be, and the best policy is to correct the little 
wrongs before they accumulate into a big wrong. 

“If you walk into a spinning room that doesn’t 
look quite normal, and you ask what’s wrong, the 
spinner’s answer may be ‘I don’t know, just seems 
to be a little tender today.’ My next step would be 
to ask, ‘Does the carder know it?’, and my idea of 
co-operation is for the carder to go and be in no 
hurry to get back. 

“To mention all the ways in which a carder can 
co-operate with the spinner, would be to name every 
item of detail involved in running a room. Because 
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the work. Therefore, it affects the spinner. But we 
can mention a few of the major problems of the 
carder. 


“First, his salesmanship. I don’t mean to sell the 
spinner your product, for he has got to use what you 
give him, whether it is good, bad or worse, but your 
salesmanship consists of being able to sell the idea 
to every employee from the opening room to the last 
person handling your roving, that they are not work- 
ing simply to get the work through the carding, but 
that their work is going to tell in the finished cloth. 
Now, to do this means a job of instruction and ex- 
planation; and it cannot be done in a day, but will 
likely require every day. We cannot spend too much 
time in explanation. You may instruct a picker man 
thoroughly as to how to run his machines, and he 
may be able to lay up a lap perfectly and keep good 
weights. But he may have no idea at all as to what 
would be the result if he should send half of the laps 
out on the light side, provided he could do so and not 
let you find it out. He would know 
of course that they were light, but 
would he think of the spinners, 
weavers and the cloth? A hundred 
to one he would not, and this is 
true in every stage of manufactur- 
ing, and many times happens for 
lack of proper explanation. 


“It means a program of educa- 
tion, and the better educated op- 
eratives we have, the better co-op- 
eration we can expect. We must 
realize that the average operative 
does not see and think as we do. You cannot expect 
him to, for he has not had the necessary training. 
I don’t care how loyal he may be, or how hard he may 
try, his job does not allow the opportunity of gaining 
the experience we have had, and another reason is 
that his work is the same every day, and he gets to 
the place where he does it subconsciously, and unless 
he is instructed often enough until he knows no other 
way except the right way, he is sure to do it wrong 
sometimes. An overseer is looking for wrongs, and 
thinks about them, but the operative may be thinking 
of fishing or hunting or something else, and you 
have therefore got to do part of his thinking for him. 
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“Second, the carder should be aboveboard regard- 
ing anything that happens which might have any 
effect on his work. For instance, if your numbers 
should swing to the light or heavy side, although 
you have corrected them, there would be no harm in 
telling the spinner to watch for it. Suppose the 
grade of cotton is off a little, and you feel it slightly 
in the card room, the spinner would appreciate know- 
ing it, and may be saved some trouble. Suppose 
your cotton is a little longer and stronger than 
usual; he certainly should know it, and could possi- 
bly save a lot of bad yarn. If you wait and let his 
work get wrong, and then tell him, you have not helped 
him. Make no change which would have any effect 
on the quality without letting him know that it is 
coming through. 


the smallest detail has its effect on the quality of 
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“I will admit that we still have problems to arise 
that we cannot control, and that do not always show 
up in the carding, but so long as we do, it simply 
means that we all have something to learn. All pro- 
fessions have learned that co-operation is essential 
to success, and we as carders have experienced that 
in our association work. We know that no value can 
be placed on what has been accomplished through 
this co-operation, and it is of even greater import- 
ance that the individual carder co-operate with his 
own spinner.” 


Relation of Spinner to Rest of Mill. 


The final paper presented discussed the relation 
of the spinner to the rest of the mill. This was as- 
signed to Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s spinning division, and was read in his absence 
by Joseph C. Cobb. The portion of the paper discus- 
sing the qualifications of an overseer of spinning 
follows: 

“Realizing that the spinning room bears such an 
important relationship to the carding and weaving, 
and other related departments of the mill, we think 
it will be well to study the qualifications necessary 
for the overseer of spinning to have in order that his 
department may function efficiently and in harmony 
with the whole. 

“The first qualification which I would list as 
necessary is loyalty. The spinner must be loyal to 
the interests and ideals of the firm. This is a very 
important requisite, for most of our present-day or- 
ganizations are so large that the executive head of 
the firm cannot come in contact with all the em- 
ployees, and the overseer is the real connecting link 
between employer and employee. Management has to 
rely on him to put into effect the things which will 
work to the material advantage of all. It is a well 
known fact that if a foreman is what he should be 
and is held in high esteem by his workmen, they also 
feel kindly toward the firm. 

“We of course realize that the spinning room is 
guilty of making a lot of yarn that can never give 
high production or high quality, but you also know 
that there is no mechanism in the spinning room 
that will make it possible to take uneven roving and 
make even yarn. For this reason, it makes it easier 
on the overseer of spinning if his fellow overseers 
know that his loyalty is intense and that he is not 
trying to ‘pass the buck’. Coupled with this, he must 
be very tactful so he can convince his fellow over- 
seers of the true condition of the work they are giv- 
ing him when it occasionally happens that it is not 
right. 

“Another very necessary requisite in an overseer 
of spinning is open-mindedness. The change of con- 
ditions we are passing through demands this more 
than ever before. Those of us who are inclined to 
feel that we have reached the pinnacle and that there 
can be no more improvement, are only riding for a 
very hard fall. We in no way mean to imply that we 
should fall for everything that comes along. We must 
be able to choose the good from the bad, and make 
it work to our advantage. 

“The overseer of spinning must also be an able 
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leader. Leadership is a rather difficult qualification 

to dissect into its various component parts. I think 
we can safely divide it into five parts for conven- 
ience: personality, skill, fairness, firmness and 
friendliness. Some may call personality the ‘It’ of 
leadership, and it does seem that some are born with 
it, but it should be encouraging to us to know that 
most leaders have had to develop it. 

“The highest type of leadership also requires 
that a man know the work which he is supervising. 
People are naturally attracted to the man who can 
do their job a little better than they can. 

“The overseer of spinning must in all his actions 
be fair. And I think his job requires a bit keener 
sense of fairness than that of any other overseer in 
the mill, for he has girls, boys, women and men of 
probably more widely varying ages than any other 
department. The fairness with which he faces every 
issue will also stand him in good stead with his fel- 
low overseers. Fairness is also the quality which is 
most desired in an overseer by the operatives. No 
one can stand up long under the strain of being im- 
posed upon, and knowing that he is not being treat- 
ed fairly. We agree heartily with an article which 
recently claimed our attention, in which it was stated 
that the old adage used to be, ‘Be fair, treat every- 
one alike,’ while as a matter of fact, ‘To be fair, you 
must treat everyone differently’. Of course, in mat- 
ters of policy and privileges, we must adhere strictly 
to a rule, but we do know that there are no two peo- 
ple alike in nature, and to get the best out of any- 
one we must handle him in the manner best suited 
to his temperament. 

“To fairness must be added firmness. He must 
give fair decisions and then firmly enforce them. 

“So far we have not said anything about results. 
That, of course, is the real test of an overseer or 
foreman. Management cannot keep him unless he 
gets results, nor are the operatives pleased with him 
for very long, for the interests of both are too close- 
ly related, and they as well as the foreman take pride 
in being on a job which is successful. 

“We have said very little about the relation of 
the spinning room to the carding and weaving de- 
partments, and how they can best function together. 
We have mentioned a very few of the qualities which 
we deem necessary in an overseer, and especially the 
spinner. If he has these qualifications and still there 
is friction, we will let you draw your own conclu- 
sions as to whether there should be some changes in 
the organization.” 

In connection with his paper, Mr. Harris referred 
to the coming meeting of the spinning division, at 
Spartanburg on November 20th, and distributed a 
questionnaire, relating particularly to methods of 
warp preparation. Those present were urged to con- 
sider the questions and submit answers in advance 
of the meeting, for the purpose of developing more 
accurate and complete information for the meeting. 
A complete report of this meeting will be presented 
in the December issue of COTTON. 

After a few brief reports of officials, and an im- 
promptu talk by S. L. McCracken, the meeting was 
adjourned by Mr. Petrea. 
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Slashing- Weaving Discussion Features 


Georgia Meeting in Atlanta 


some _ interesting 

weaving questions, 
as well as the discussion of 
questions pertaining to 
slashing and mill mechan- 
ical problems, featured the 
program of the fall meet- 
ing of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, 
composed of the superin- 
tendents and the depart- 
ment heads of the mills of 
that state, which was held at Georgia Tech in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Friday, September 25th. 

Election of officers for the next year was carried 
out, and E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was named as general chairman 
to succeed Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Albert Lehmann, superin- 
tendent, Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
made vice-general chairman succeeding Mr. Rogers. 
R. D. Harvey, assistant agent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Lindale, Ga., was elected to a two and a half year 
membership on the executive committee replacing 
- Mr. Lehmann, whose term expired with this meeting. 

The discussion on slashing opened the meeting, 
and was conducted by George S. Elliott, superintend- 
ent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., chairman of 
this division. The first question submitted was, “Is 
it better to have quick drying process with high tem- 
perature on cylinder at high speed, or low tempera- 
ture on cylinder at low speed? Give your experience 
as to best temperature and yards per minute. Have 
you tried higher or lower speeds, and with what re- 
sults? Give yarn numbers and ends in warp.” 

George W. Murphy, superintendent, Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., was the first to respond, stating that, 
“in our experience, low temperatures at low speeds 
are better. We carry from 200 to 230 degrees on the 
small cylinder and from 210 to 240 degrees on the 
large cylinder, running about 27 yards per minute. 
We have had experience with high and low speeds 
and find that low speeds give us best results as we 
have less tucked ends. Our numbers are 21s and 25s, 
with an average of 2,250 ends. We do not have con- 
trols on the cylinders, and carry from 8 to 12 pounds 
pressure depending on the number of ends.” 

W. A. Powell, overseer weaving, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Gainesville, explained that they have an av- 
erage of only 1,200 ends in the warp, and run this at 
60 yards per minute; 22s, 32s and 40s warp. He carries 
about 10 pounds pressure on the cylinder, as he does 
not have controls there, but does use controls on the 
size box. 


re ee |N THEIR regular semi-annual meeting, the 
Georgia mill men as usual conducted a 

helpful discussion of mill problems—consid- 
ering this time the subjects of warp prepar- 
ation, slashing, and weaving; with a portion 
of one session devoted to mill mechanical 


problems. 


E. H. Rogers of Atlanta was elected gen- 
eral chairman and Albert Lehmann, Jr., of 
LaGrange vice general chairman . . . 


“It has been our experi- 
ence that the slower we 
run the better,” said R. H. 
Clayton, overseer weaving, 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, Ga. Mr. Clay- 
ton said they were not able 
to run as slow as he would 
like to run, because of the 
necessity of keeping up 
with his equipment. He is 
running about 52 yards per 
minute, and keeps between 
eight and nine pounds of pressure on the cylinders. 
He has 1,730 ends in the warp of 24s. 

“We run from 4% to 30s warp,” reported V. J. 
Thompson, superintendent, Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. “We do not change the temperature, which we 
hold between 240 and 250 degrees on the big cylin- 
der and 230 and 240 degrees on the small one. We 
change the speed of the cylinders for the different 
numbers of yarn. On 4%s we run 1,900 ends to the 
set, about 20 yards a minute. We have some larger 
sets of 5,000 of 14s. 

“We have controls on everything, and of course 
the steam pressure varies from 1 to 15 pounds. We 
try to hold about 6% to 7 per cent moisture regain 
in the yarn from the slasher.” 

Mr. Elliott asked what the results would be if Mr. 
Thompson reduced the temperature and the speed, 
and Mr. Thompson said he had not tried this. 

D. R. Senn, superintendent, Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga., was next called upon, replying that it 
had been several years since he had tried high speed 
on slashers, and that he had gotten into “such a 
mess” that he went back to the low speed. He runs 
3,600 ends of 24s yarn about 25 yards per minute, 
carrying 10 pounds of pressure. He added that his 
experience with controls on the cylinder had not 
been satisfactory, following a comparative test he 
had made on looms with a set of warps off of slashers 
with the control and another set from uncontrolled 
cylinder slashers. In particular, he said he had too 
much waste on the slashers equipped with controls 
on the cylinders, and that he got rusty selvages 
from a ply yarn selvage. He now uses his own 
judgment in determining the condition of the yarn 
coming off the slasher, he said, going by the “feel’ 
of the yarn. He added that he has left the controls 
on the cylinders, although he does not go by them; 
but that, “we would not think of doing without 
the controls on the size box.” Asked as to the cause 
of the rusty selvages, he said that the ply yarn in 
the selvages was not drying as much as the single 
yarn in the body of the warp. 
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“We have quite a variety of fabrics, that run in 
number of warp ends from 700 to 4,500 and 4,700 to 
the set,” replied Frank K. Petrea to the question, 
“and we have found that in order to get the best re- 
sults from these various constructions, varying in 
number of ends as they do, that it is according to the 
number of ends as to whether or not we can get best 
results from high speed and high temperature or 
low speed and low temperature. My experience has 
been that when we run up to 3,500 ends that in run- 
ning a high temperature and high speed, drying it 
quickly, the warps have a tendency to paste the ends 
together on the lease rods in the front of the slasher 
more than if they were dried at low temperature and 
low speed. So our temperature and speed is deter- 
mined by the number of ends, and the number of 
the yarn also has something to do with it.” 

“T might add a little experience we ran into,” said 
Chairman George S. Elliott. “We feel a little differ- 
ently about controls to what Mr. Senn feels. We feel 
that they are quite advantageous in connection with 
the relation of the speed to the temperature. We 
found that a warp with a given temperature running 
standard, for 24 yards per minute, run at 18 yards 
per minute, the control maintains a temperature at 
196 degrees and we got 41% per cent regain. We 
took that warp off and looked at it and found it 
burned where it had come in contact with the cyl- 
inder, and it was brittle. We put it on a loom and it 
ran double in the number of stops per day. We find 
that in experimenting with the controls that the reg- 
ulation is much more uniform and if there is a pre- 
determined factor such as moisture content that you 
want it is quite helpful in maintaining it. 

“As to high speed and low speed, it largely de- 
pends on the work and the weave. If you bake a yarn 
quickly it seems to form a sort of gelatin surface on 
the outside and it seems to be more brittle than if it 
is sized at a slow process, and we feel that the slower 
you can run it the better. We do not have the break 
backs at the lease rods on heavy sley.” 


Percentage of Ingredients in Size. 

The next question asked, “What percentage of 
your total size formula is starch; what percentage 
is softeners, gums, etc; and what percentage is sol- 
ids? Give construction and yarn numbers, and state 
what kind of starch is used. What have you found 
is the best percentage of size to apply, for weaving 
purposes only?” 

In compiling the answers which were given to 
this question, Mr. Elliott pointed out that the ques- 
tion, according to his interpretation, referred to the 
relative percentage of ingredients exclusive of water, 
and on this basis it was determined that one formula 
given showed 91.8 per cent starch, 6.5 softener, and 
1.7 per cent gum; another 90.9 per cent starch, 7.6 
per cent softener, and 1.5 per cent gum; a third, 88 
per cent starch and 11.25 per cent tallow, with no 
gum; and another 92 per cent starch and 8 per cent 
softener with no gum. 

As to the percentage of sizing best for weaving 
purposes only, the answers ranged from 6 to 10 per 
cent, depending upon the construction of the goods; 
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Mr. Powell reporting the use of only 3 per cent on 
the weight of the yarn, 32s single, it being explained 
that this was a very light weave for gauze, etc. 


Making Cut Marks on Colored Goods. 

“How can you make a good cut mark on denims 
or other colored warp yarn that a weaver can see? 
How can you prevent the dye used for the cut mark 
from sticking to the slasher cylinder?”, was the 
next question submitted by Mr. Elliott. 

John Klinck, superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., indicated that this was a common problem 
in colored goods mills—that it was a hard job to get 
something that would stick on the yarn without stick- 
ing on everything else. The reply of C. K. Cobb, Can- 
ton Cotton Mills, was read as follows, ‘““We use Nation- 
al cut mark red dye in making our cut mark solution. 
This is bought in powder form. There is a danger of 
using too much dye in the solution. We find it best 
to use one teaspoonful of dye to a gallon of hot 
water and stir until thoroughly dissolved. The 
weavers do not have any trouble in seeing the cut 
marks except in our darkest blue denims.” As to 
the dye sticking to the cylinder of the slasher. Mr. 
Cobb said, “Sometimes the cut mark dye will stick to 
the slasher cylinder, but this can be remedied by 
adding hot water to the dye solution and thinning it. 
When the solution begins to look thick and heavy we 
add the water before it begins sticking to the cylin- 
der.” 

Mr. Klinck said that they found a yellow shade 
of red to be about the best color to use. 

Mr. Elliott said that even on white work, using a 
blue cut mark, it is difficult to get the weavers to 
see the cut mark every time, and Mr. Rogers asked, 
“What happens when they don’t see it”? and Mr. 
Elliott replied, “It generally makes a short.” 

In connection with the question, W. R. Tattersall 
of Eagle and Phenix Mills said that they are ar- 
ranging to run their warps so that the selvage only 
will go over the cut marker. Mr. Senn said that they 
had had trouble on colored goods, and began run- 
ning the ply selvage off of spools. 

“We run colored work,” said Mr. Petrea. “We 
have to have various colored selvages on the differ- 
ent cloths in order to distinguish the cloths, and we 
have used from a yellow color to a deep red, and our 
experience is that any of these colors will get by the 
weaver on certain classes of yarn. There are certain 
colors of yarn that the yellow will not show on and 
certain other colors that the red will not show on, 
but yellow, orange and red are the only three colors 
we have been able to use. If you make it too thin 
it will not make the color paste on, and it will not 
be colored enough for the weaver to see, if you make 
it too heavy, then when it strikes the cylinder, a cer- 
tain amount dries on the cylinder and if you follow 
that warp with a lighter warp, it will feed off onto 
the lighter colors.” Mr. Elliott offered here the sug- 
gestion that some of the counter manufacturers might 
devise an instrument for use on a loom whereby the 
loom might be stopped at predetermined lengths 
woven. A. E. Massey and others present indicated 
that such a device had already been developed, and 
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placed on the market, which would stop the loom 
after any predetermined length of cut had been 
woven, and give a signal to the fixer or cloth man. 

As to the kind of dye to use in cut marks, Mr. 
Rogers stated that when weaving blue goods at a 
previous location, he had found yellow to be most 
satisfactory for the cut mark. At the present time, 
he stated, he does not use cut marks on his white 
goods, having a style stamp, and paying by the 
pound, having the cloth taken off weekly by a cer- 
tain individual at specified times. 

“Some years ago we had a lot of dark blues, dark 
reds, etc.,” said Frank E. Heymer, “and we experi- 
enced a great deal of trouble in regard to the weav- 
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ers not seeing the cut mark. We tried a Sulpharene 
yellow, and on the first two sets we found the same 
trouble as reported about a dye sticking to the cyl- 
inder. We found that by putting in a dipper of good 
hot size, that this overcame that trouble of sticking.” 

Frank Crawford said, “If you will use a soluble 
gum or dextrine in cold water it will hold the dye in 
suspension, and will tend to eliminate this trouble.” 

Vasser Woolley said that it had been suggested 
that the cut mark might be placed on the warp after 
it left the cylinders, which would obviate this diffi- 
culty, but it was explained that this would leave the 
cut mark wet on the warp. 


Stretch in Yarn on Slashers. 


What will cause different slashers, apparently set 
up exactly alike, to produce a different amount of 
stretch in the warp, was the subject of the next ques- 
tion. R. L. Zachry, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mill’s as- 
sistant superintendent, said that they find different 
stretch on the different styles of goods, it ranging 
from three-quarters to two and a half per cent; and 
that every slasher will vary a little in the amount of 
stretch. He said their stretch averages between one 
and three-quarters and two per cent. 


As to the possible causes of variation in stretch, 
Mr. Powell pointed out that a varying friction on the 
section beams behind the slasher would cause a big 
difference. V. J. Thompson said that they had found 
stretch running from 1 to 5 per cent, and that they 
do not have as much stretch on positive driven slash- 
ers as on those which are not positive driven. He 
continued, “sometimes the cylinders are not exactly 
level, and we did run into bearings on the cylinders 
that were worn on one side only. Also, we found 
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that by changing oil, and using a red engine oil, that 
we eliminated the trouble of the bearings caking up. 
Sometimes there will be creels that are not level, 
high or low, which will bind. We also had some 
trouble on account of the slashers being out of align- 
ment, and bad rolls, unlevel and pulling heavy. We 
built up on the roll in front too much, which caused 
stretch on the other slashers.” 
Causes of Slasher Damage. 

“What is the principal cause of so-called slasher 
damage that causes seconds, not counting black oil 
that may be on the yarn before it gets to the slash- 
er?”, was next submitted by Chairman Elliott. 

Mr. Murphy answered that hard size, caused by 
the slasher stopping too long for doffing or other- 
wise, and wet drippings from the hood, and rusty 
size, were among the thousand and one things that 
would cause this. He said they tried to mop out their 
hoods about twice a week. 

Mr. Rogers agreed that hard size is a source of 
this trouble which can of course be remedied. He 
went on to describe a new type of hood which he is 
installing and which he hopes will obviate the prob- 
lem of dripping of condensation back on the yarn. 
He explained that the hood is sufficiently further 
away from the cylinder to permit a man getting in 
and cleaning it readily; and that the hood is so de- 
signed in the front that the front of it terminates 
in the pipe, so that the drippings will be carried 
away. There is a Charavay fan to each slasher, and 
the new hood covers both cylinders and the size box, 
whereas previously the hoods were divided. “We be- 
lieve that by raising these hoods we will get just as 
good results from the draft, and will be able to clean 
out the hoods as often as necessary.” 

B. E. Willingham, overseer of weaving, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mill, said that most of their trouble 
seems to come from carelessness on the part of the 
slasher man; but that some of their stains come from 
rust getting in the size box, and that they clean them 
out every night thoroughly to prevent this. 

“Has anyone experienced any burnt starch?”, 
asked Mr. Elliott. He stated that he had run into 
this, and presumed that it had been caused either 
by their own processing or by processes at the starch 
manufacturer’s plant, and that even though the 
starch manufacturer had endeavored to correct this 
that they still ran into the trouble at the mill. “We 
found that there was a certain accumulation around 
the coils in our storage kettles,” he explained, “at 
certain temperatures after 203 degrees. It would 
flake off and not be soft enough to disintegrate, but 
would follow through and the roll would pick it up. 
We first thought it was coming from the rubber 
hose.” 

“Did it break out the yarn?” asked Mr. Rogers. 

“No”, said Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Rogers said that 
they had enough to break out the yarn, and that they 
thought it was something in the compound, and went 
to the trouble of trying out various things but they 
could not determine anything that would be caus- 
ing it. 

“We found that the coils in our kettles were ly- 
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ing close together, and we opened them out to about 
1% to 2 inches apart, and this helped us out mater- 
ially,” said Mr. Elliott. These were closed coils. 


A further discussion of this problem indicated 
that the trouble showed up in lumps like charcoal, 
or a brownish black color which could be mashed be- 
tween the fingers and which looked like a piece of 
gelatin and was very elastic. 


The next question asked for the best formula for 
sticking the jacket to the slasher roll. It was almost 
unanimously agreed without discussion, that the cus- 
tomary method is to use white lead and sheeting or 
duck. A written answer submitted to this question 
read as follows: 

“We have found it best to put the squeeze roll 
in the lathe and thoroughly cleanse it and paint it 
with white lead and put ordinary sheeting on for the 
jacket. It is not necessary to wait for the jacket to 
dry; you can proceed to put your slasher cloth on 
immediately.” 


Causes of Yarn Sticking to Slasher Cylinders. 


The seventh question asked, “What causes yarn 
to stick to slasher cylinders, and what are the reme- 
dies?” The reply of N. L. Whitten, superintendent, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., was read, 
as follows: 


“I do not know. <A number of size compound 
manufacturers put ingredients into their products 
which cause the yarn to stick to the cylinders, and 
my experience has been that with these products 
that cause this sticking, they are very objectionable; 
however, I have always been able to prevent this 
by using approximately one gill of linseed oil, either 
boiled or raw, to the batch of kettle size. This will 
polish the cylinder as bright as a new dollar, and I 
have not found any objection, in the bleaching of 
goods, to using linseed oil for that purpose.” 

Mr. Senn said that he had found it helpful to add 
a pint of turpentine to the size mixture in the event 
of this trouble; and Mr. Willingham and others re- 
ported that they generally add more tallow to their 
mix when this trouble comes up. 


C. M. Stodghill reported, when called upon, that 
improper cooking of size would of course cause this 
trouble. Another man reported that he had found 
sticking of the yarn around the selvages as a result 
of improper ventilation over the slashers, which 
caused condensation to drip back onto the cylinders. 


Overcoming "Wild Yarn" from Spoolers. 


“What do you do to overcome short strings or 
‘wild yarn’ coming up on warps from automatic 
spooling? Do you have this on warps from old style 
spoolers? Do you have this on warps from cone 
winders?”, was the final question submitted by 
Chairman Elliott. 


A member replied that this trouble was due most- 
ly to carelessness on the part of the warper tender. 
Mr. Rogers said, “we find some due to carelessness 
of the warper tender, some due to not breaking off 
the end by the spooler tender at the clamp, some due 
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to the clearer brush not being taken care of and the 
tension not being cleaned out thoroughly. We have 
been able to eliminate some of it, but we still find 
them on the warp. A big percentage of our loom 
stops are due to this cause.” 


Mr. Rogers later said that these wild ends caused 
from 10 to 30 per cent of their stops on the looms. 
Mr. Elliott explained the trouble as being “short 
pieces of yarn ranging from 2 to 4 inches which 
have a tendency to wind around the thread and pass 
through the drop wires.” V. J. Thompson said that 
a lot of it is due to carelessness on the part of the 
section man, and that he does not believe that the 
trouble is any more prevalent on automatic spoolers 
and high speed warpers than on other types in ac- 
cordance to the amount of poundage put through. 


ALBERT LEHMANN, Jr., su- 
perintendent, Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., elected 


vice general chairman, Textile 
Operating Executives 





A rather complete discussion of the subject, from 
J. C. Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga., who was not present, was read as follows: 

“I would say that the most common cause of 
‘wild yarn’ going into warps from automatic spool- 
ers, and the most easily controlled cause, is the ro- 
tary brushes getting in bad shape. These brushes 
revolve in the direction of the traverse and take any 
loose thread off the snick plate and if the bristles 
are allowed to wear off or become badly tangled or 
clogged with thread, they fail to function. Most all 
wild thread not tied at either end can be traced to 
a faulty rotary brush. Wild threads tied at one end 
can generally be traced to a faulty shear on the knot- 
ter or a faulty vacuum. This latter condition is 
caused by failure to keep the blowers in good condi- 
tion and properly cleaned at frequent intervals. 
Running day and night we keep an extra blower 
which can be attached in a few minutes, allowing us 
to dismantle and clean our blowers frequently. 


“In mills where automatic spoolers are pushed 
for production and running day time only, these 
blowers can be taken off at night and cleaned out. 
This will avoid the expense of carrying an extra 
blower in stock. 

“If snick plates are properly set I do not see how 
wild yarn can come from yarn sloughing off of the 
bobbins, but would advise that for automatic spool- 
ers, the spinning traverse should take up faster, giv- 
ing a longer taper on the full bobbins, especially at 
the top. 

“Automatic spoolers necessitate better mainten- 
ance of traverse and builders on spinning than do 
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the old type spoolers. Lost motion, worn cams, and 
trucks on the builder and tight lifting rods and im- 
properly weighted traverse make for a dwell at the 
change of the ring rail. This will cause yarn to 
slough off in the automatic spooler. This, in my 
opinion, is one of the best things about most of our 
new machinery throughout the mill. It makes us do 
our job better and makes better men of us if we are 
capable of being improved, so for that reason I like 
rather than condemn automatic spoolers. 

“Going now to high speed warpers, we get wild 
yarn here if the warper tenders are careless about 
dropping loose threads when the ends are pieced up. 
High speed warpers create a great deal of draft, and 
it seems that the draft is always going in the wrong 
direction, since loose threads and lint seem to go 
straight into the warp and are wound up causing 
break outs in the following process. Warper tenders 
should be required always to put even the shortest 
string in their pockets. On winders or the old type 
of spoolers, a faulty knotter and a careless operator 
makes an unbeatable combination for causing 
trouble. This, however, can be avoided by proper 
supervision and training.” 

W. A. Powell reported that he had no trouble 
with wild yarn running high speed winding and high 
speed warping from cone creels. , 

At this point, the meeting was turned over to 
General Chairman Frank E. Petrea, who conducted 
discussion on weaving subjects for the remainder of 
the morning session. 

“Why do two pieces of cloth have a different feel 
—one may feel like leather, the other have a soft 
feel—with both pieces made with exactly the same 
size formula?”. This was the first question sub- 
mitted by Mr. Petrea. 

The consensus of opinion in a general discussion 
of this subject seemed to be that the most likely 
cause for this condition arising at the finishing op- 
eration, which was the interpretation placed upon 
the question by Mr. Petrea, was different loom set- 
tings. Mr. Elliott, however, pointed out that he had 
a case of where, toward the end of a warp on the 
slasher, the tender had slowed the speed down and 
run about 50 yards of warp so that it was baked very 
dry, and that this produced a difference in the feel 
of the cloth when woven; as would also a change or 
a difference in the setting of the whip-roll and the 
setting of the harness on the loom. Another mem- 
ber pointed out that unless the stop motion girts, 
the take-up roll, and the tensions are alike, that there 
will be a difference in the feel of the goods. A mem- 
ber asked what setting on a loom would produce a 
leathery feel, and what setting would produce a soft- 
er feel, and it was explained that this depends en- 
tirely upon the construction of the goods; for ex- 
ample, on a 64x112, to drop the whip-roll would pro- 
duce a certain feel, whereas on a 64x60, it would be 
necessary to raise the whip-roll in order to get the 
same results. Mr. Brannen of Georgia Tech Textile 
Department pointed out that the starting point in 
setting a loom is to have the harness when level 
straight in line from the whip-roll to the breast- 
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beam, and that raising the whip-roll gives a softer 
feel. 


Do You Specify Depth of Wire in Reed? 

“Do you specify the depth of wire as well as the 
thickness when ordering reeds, and will varying 
depth cut shuttles or throw reed out of alignment?”, 
this question was the next asked. 

“We do not specify the thickness or the depth,” 
replied W. D. McGinnis, overseer weaving, Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Company. 

“We are very careful to specify the depth and 
thickness,” reported E. H. Rogers of Fulton Bag. 
“We get the rib size, the overall length, and the 
thickness of the reed. We find that a variation of 
that will give you trouble in cutting shuttle even 
though you have a good smooth reed. The bottom 
of the reed is placed against the race plate, whereas 
the top is controlled by the groove in the rail, and 
variation of thickness of the rib or depth will throw 
it off. The reason we began to get interested in this 
was when this talk of additional air space in reeds 
came along and we got some of them, without any 
specifications of the reed, and the reed was 1/82-inch 
thicker than the reed we had been using, and when 
we put that reed in, it threw it all out of line.” 

The chairman asked Mr. Elliott if he made this 
specification in ordering reeds, and the reply was, 
“We do not, but I think we will.” 

Mr. Petrea asked if the men present endeavored 
to carry all reeds through on a standard basis of 
width and depth, and there were several replies in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Rogers further explained his point by saying 
that the race plate determines the bottom of the reed, 
and the bottom of the reed pushes against the race 
plate. If you vary the thickness of the reed, the top 
is determined by the reed cap. When you put the 
thicker reed in there it will throw the top to the 
front, whereas the bottom will remain stationary, 
and the shuttle will have its weight against the top 
of the reed. 

“What is the average life of a shuttle?”, the next 
question, brought a variety of responses ranging from 
the reported life of four months to lives of 24 to 34 
months in exceptional cases. There appeared to be 
no general average, the life being dependent upon 
the physical condition of the loom, the width, speed, 
etc. 


Disposing of Reed Cut by Shuttle Screw. 


“What do you do with a reed that has been cut 
by a shuttle screw?”,, was the next weaving ques- 
tion, which was presented by Chairman Petrea at the 
beginning of the afternoon session following the us- 
ual Dutch luncheon which was held at the Georgia 
Tech Mess Hall at 1:00 o’clock. W. L. Underwood, 
overseer weaving, Shawmut Mill, said that the best 
thing to do was to turn the reed over and use it and 
then throw it away. W. L. Whisnant, overseer weav- 
ing, Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, said, “about the 
best thing we think is to throw it away. I have tried 
to doctor them up, but they will cut the warp threads 
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and give a lot of trouble.” Someone asked E. H. 
Rogers if he believed it practical to repair cut reeds 
with a polishing machine, and he said, “I do not 
think that running them through the machine to 
polish them will do any good. It is good for taking 
off rust and smoothing up the dents, but it will not 
take off the scars made by a shuttle screw.” 


Reducing Bow in Cloth. 


“What is the best way to set a loom to keep bow 
out of the warp threads two or three inches from the 
selvage and prevent the cloth from showing baggy 
in the center?”, the next question, brought compara- 
tively little definite information as to a permanent 
solution of the problem which seemed to be a uni- 
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versal one particularly on the heavier classes of 
goods. V. J. Thompson said that the best remedy 
he had found, or rather the best assistant, is to use 
a heavier drag roll and to reinforce the reed cap, but 
that he did not know of anything which would get 
it all out. He referred to 60-inch, 19-ounce duck. 

John B. Jones, superintendent, Shawmut Mill, 
said he was unable to offer any permanent remedy, 
but that a loom manufacturer had stated that with a 
loom in perfect adjustment, that a curved board on 
the breast beam, which would put more tension on 
the middle ends, would tend to correct the bow, but 
Mr. Jones said that if cloth had been woven in this 
manner, that the strained yarn would go back to its 
normal position. Mr. Jones and others explained 
that the cause of bow was a weaving characteristic, 
as a result of the spread in the reed which is neces- 
sary, and one or two pointed out that the more 
spread that there is at the reed, the more bow will 
result. 


Assignment of Sections to Fixers. 


“Should loom sections be made large enough to 
keep the best fixers busy, and force the weaker ones 
to get by the best they can?”, was the next question, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of those express- 
ing themselves on this question that it was not prac- 
ticable to pitch the work of all fixers to the abilities 
of the best ones, but rather to assign sections on the 
basis of the capabilities of the average fixer. Mr. 
Underwood pointed out that the man who works the 
least is the man who gives the best work, and that 
the slower or weaker fixers should not be “forced” in 
order to keep up with pace setters. 
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Cause of Variation in Cloth Widths in Weaving. 


The final question under the weaving discussion 
asked, ‘‘Why does a piece of heavy sheeting 90 inches 
wide vary almost an inch during the weaving? What 
is the best way to control this?” 


“We have not stopped ours from varying,” re- 
plied V. J. Thompson, “We had friction let-offs, and 
put on positive let-offs and that helped us a great 
deal, and we also find that keeping the beams trued 
up is of help.” 

Mr. Petrea interpreted the question by asking if, 
after a loom has been properly set up, and adjusted, 
with a positive let-off, if this trouble might arise 
without making any change on the loom. Mr. Mur- 
phy said that it would. Cliff Barnes, overseer of 
weaving, Exposition Cotton Mills, was asked for his 
opinion, and he said that, “The latest up-to-date let- 
off is supposed to give you a regular let-off, and 
if you have a regular let-off from beginning to end, I 
do not know of anything else that will cause vari- 
ation in width.” Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Rogers, point- 
ed out that in going from a high pick construction to 
a low pick construction, or vice versa, that it is es- 
sential to change to larger or smaller let-off or de- 
livery gears, depending upon the number of picks 
in the cloth, in order to allow the automatic feed of 
the let-off motion to function properly. This con- 
cluded the weaving discussion. 


Tribute to W. H.: Higginbothem. 


At the Dutch luncheon, at 1:00 o’clock, for which 
the discussion on weaving was interrupted, the an- 
nouncement of new officers, as reported, was made, 
and Mr. Harvey was elected to succeed Mr. Lehmann 
on the executive committee. At the luncheon, also, 
in response to the motion by Arthur E. Massey, the 
entire body stood for a moment in silence in memory 
of W. H. Higginbothem, a faithful and popular mem- 
ber of the organization, who had passed away since 
the time of the last meeting. 


Discussion on Mechanical Questions. 


A short discussion on mechanical problems of the 
mills, led by P. L. Lindsey, master mechanic, Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., concluded the meet- 
ing. The first question asked, “How many pounds 
of coal should it take to a horse power where a plant 
is operated entirely by steam?” It was pointed out 
that results in this connection range from two to 
four and a half pounds of coal to the horse power, 
depending upon the grade of coal, equipment, etc. 
It was next asked as to whether cast-iron and steel 
can be successfully welded together with cast-iron. 
Mr. Grant of Manchester said that it could be done 
but that it is not practical, replying to a question 
from the chairman to the effect that he would not 
use this on a job like a loom frame. On the question of 
whether it is better, in welding a piece of cast-iron, 
to grind out, chisel out, or burn out with a torch, 
there was some diversity of opinion, it being explained 
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CURRENT TOPICS 





Talk of the Month. 


FTER TWO YEARS in which the United States 

paid its tribute to that economic ogre, Defla- 

tion, on its own score, the country had to pay 
an extra tariff because of foreign entanglements. 
Thus the fond hopes for the fall of 1931 were rudely 
dashed. The complications of British action in sus- 
pending the gold stand- 
ard, the critical financial 
conditions of this country 
vividly revealed by the 
President’s move for united bank activities, and the 
talk of moratorium extension or cuts in allied debts 
as a necessary preliminary to recovery—all these on 
top of the disarrangements through artificial] control 
of commodities, and the natural consequences of the 
preceding inflation (not to mention the war itself) 
make it more or less clear why the transition period 
from depression to better times has been harder to 
negotiate than ever before. 

These things, while bad enough for other com- 
modities and industries, were notably disastrous for 
the cotton business because of the coincidence of the 
depth of the depression with the height of the crop 
season. It looked in the spring as though cotton might 
avoid that extremity realized by rubber, hides and 
some other raw products from over-supply and under- 
consumption, but the failure of broad economic condi- 
tions to improve at that time and the production of a 
cotton crop perhaps the next to the largest on record 
had an inevitable result. Raw cotton gradually sank 
to the lowest level of the century and to prices finding 
comparison only once or twice as far back as they are 
recorded. 

If every cloud has a silver lining, back of this bil- 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 


lowy crop is the advantageous position that cotton and. 


its fabrics now hold in the national and world mar- 
kets. The gradual amelioration of general economic 
conditions, at home and internationally, will give the 
individual industries a chance to pursue their normal 
courses. It is hardly a month since the crisis in our 
national affairs appeared and the cotton business has 
had, therefore, only a short time to demonstrate posi- 
tive change. But it was noticeable immediately upon 
the first consistent strengthening of the stock market 
that buyers of cotton goods exhibited that confidence 
which had been the outstanding deficiency in the eco- 
nomic spheres. 

Relief from general fear was the great desidera- 
tum. The wool industry in the early fall gave a nota- 
ble demonstration of how impossible it was for one 
branch of textiles, or of general business, to go far 
along the road to recovery by itself. Wool manufac- 
ture had proceeded really a long distance, as meas- 
ured by production, up to August, or even September. 
But the outlets of one industry are among the people 
who belong to other groups of industry or business. 


The snag of uncertainty and fear was all around. The 
wool industry ran into this, in the guise of disap- 
pointing early fall buying after an active summer 
turnover of goods. So each industry has waited on 
the slow development of ways and means among the 
powers for the removal of overhanging obstacles. 

Perhaps the first concrete sign of encouragement 
for the cotton industry was the strengthening of 
prices almost in the face of the announcement of the 
Government’s October estimate of a crop of well over 
16,000,000 bales. The beginning of the last quarter 
of the year was not auspicious for general business, 
but October did give evidences of a change of spirit 
and if any industry has reached a basis wherein it 
can find hope for a broad advance during the coming 
year, cotton is surely one. In fact opinion is backed 
by experience in forecasting a wide distribution of 
cotton on the basis of extraordinary price alone. Un- 
precedented: prices of raw material and fabrics for 
the 20th century, together with apparent wide needs 
for replenishment among distributors, are factors up- 
on which to predicate good business, 

It has taken a long time, but liquidation of vari- 
ous textile fibers finally has been carried to the point 
where apparently the bearishness of raw materials 
will no longer be the dominating influence in the goods 
markets. The statistical situation in raw silk was re- 
ported favorable in the middle of October and the 
trade outlook for goods seemingly encouraging. The 
rayon market was rather unsettled, because of the 
need for regulation of output and the action in aban- 
doning the 90-day guarantee. 

Against the unremitting pressure of deflation for 
so long, the cotton industry strived with others to 
achieve stability and maintain wages. If general re- 
adjustment had not been so complete, this would have 
been reasonable. How much the textile industry should 
do to establish new wage.standards, relative to rates 
jn other lines, is a big question. The need for drastic 
economies, however, is interestingly demonstrated by 
parallel moves in silk and cotton shipping. The adop- 
tion of water routing or trucking in both these raw 
materials. in preference to railroading, indicates how 
Saving expense is paramount and the premium on 
speed is sidetracked for the present. 


Ww ADJUSTMENTS, tax problems, regulation of 
output, foreign competition, mergers and per- 
haps other things besides the normal matters of pro- 
duction have concerned the cotton manufacturers of 
New England and the East since September. The 
fact that manufacturers of tex- 

New England tiles held off as long as, if not 
Mill Situation. longer than, most other indus- 
tries and businesses from cut- 

ting wages showed their reluctance to proceed with 
this change. If the readjustments in costs of all kinds 
of products and cost of living had proved less drastic 
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pected to hold. But the final evidence of an entire 
reconstruction of relationships could not be dismissed. 

One of the most constructive developments in the 
wage situation, looking toward future new adjust- 
ments, was the agreement between the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company of Manchester, N. H., and 
its employees. It might well serve as an example for 
other plants within and without the textile industry. 
This was the acceptance by the workers of a cut of 
10 per cent in the scale for a period of six months. 
The purpose of wage cuts is to provide a way to open 
up buying of goods. Broader production is the first 
essential. Without that both workers and employers 
are lost. With it, both may profit in a comparatively 
short time. 

It must be recognized that the country is on a 
fundamentally new standard and all branches of 
business face untried conditions, from which they 
must feel their way along. The international rela- 
tionships were brought to the fore in discussion at 
the October annual meeting of The National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, in Providence, R. L., 
when the threat of vigorous competition from British 
cotton manufacturers for the American markets held 
considerable attention. It was significant that, simul- 
taneously, at a meeting of the British Empire Cham- 
ber of Commerce the Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
Eng., said: “We have a great market for American 
raw cotton and America to us is a great market for 
finished goods and we want to increase that business. 
We have no fear of competition but we want the op- 
portunity to present our goods.” In this connection, 
it must not be overlooked that the British suspension 
of the gold standard is essentially a move for advan- 
tage in export trade: an indirect means for reduction 
of production costs. 

Mill taxation was recently brought to a head in 
New Bedford and a favorable solution of a long vex- 
ing problem seems to have been reached. Sixteen cot- 
ton mills which had petitioned for abatement of 1930 
taxes were satisfied to recall their petition when new 
valutions were allowed for 1931. Cuts of about $3 per 
spindle and corresponding reductions on real estate 
and buildings are involved with other adjustments in 
some cases. The inequities of mill taxation were ad- 
mitted by Henry F. Long, tax commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the manufacturers’ meeting in Provi- 
dence. His suggestion for an agreement for uniform- 
ity and for an elastic rate conformable with periods 
of depression and prosperity may be the background 
for healthy taxation in the future. 

At the end of September the proposed consolida- 
tion of the Queen City Cotton Company of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, Pilgrim Mills of Fall River, Mass., and 
Pemaquid Mills of New Bedford, was only awaiting 
the vote of approval by the stockholders of the second 
unit. These stockholders voted on Sept. 22, but op- 
position by a minority group led to adjournment for 
thirty days, notwithstanding that more than enough 
proxies had been received to insure favorable action. 
The fall has brought intimations that the long pend- 
ing Newman merger project might include the Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing Company of New Bedford and 





and permanent, wages might rightly have been ex- 
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Institute Stresses Increased 
Consumption and New Uses of Cotton 








T its sixth annual meeting in New York last 

month, the Cotton-Textile Institute stressed “‘in- 
creased consumption of cotton” as the keynote. In 
support of the discussions by representative mer- 
chants, manufacturers in widely scattered fields and 
fashion authorities on opportunities for extending 
markets, a comprehensive exhibit of both new and 
established uses of cotton was a feature of the meet- 
ing. The two photographs above show parts of this 
exhibit. 


that the Powdrell & Alexander merchandising firm 
might be another affiliate. Other mill units mentioned 
are the Charlton and two Newman-owned plants in 
Fall River. 

In view of the new conditions of international com- 
petition, it is of paramount importance for those tex- 
tile interests which seek foreign business to use all 
the resources for economy that they may find. It 
seems as though American trade groups have hardly 
paid the proper attention to their opportunities under 
the Webb export combination privileges, but the 
formation of the Manufacturers’ Textile Export Cor- 
poration is one notable case to the contrary. This is 
an amalgamation of the export departments of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company and the Welling- 
ton Sears Company. There are differences of opinion 
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on the importance of export trade in manufactures for 
America, but certainly those who court business 
abroad should avail themselves of facilities which will 
place them upon a basis of competition equal with that 
of other countries allowing unrestricted combination. 


ONGRESS will soon convene with its members fresh 

from the homeland. Local, national] and inter- 
national problems will be occupying their attention 
more intensely perhaps than ever before. To appease 
the farmer, to give him some political assistance, 
there have been projected 
the debenture plan, _ the 
equalization fee, and the 
Farm Board. Very likely the debenture plan will be 
revived, which means a bounty on agricultural ex- 
ports. There is about it a halo of immediate impor- 
tance which makes it dangerous, because so many peo- 
ple look only at immediate results rather than perma- 
nent effects. An inflation that such a measure might 
give to any commodity would stimulate and increase 
production of that commodity, either agricultural or 
industrial. This would finally result in a lowering of 
prices to new low levels. 


The South American countries attempted to valor- 
ize coffee, and it went from 32 cents a pound to five 
cents a pound; sugar passed from five to one cent per 
pound; rubber from $1.20 to five cents per pound— 
under plans similar to the debenture plan. 

Dr. Joseph E. Boyle, of Cornell University, says 
that such a plan would also bring us into direct con- 
flict with the anti-dumping laws of all of our chief 
consumers. Anti-dumping laws always provide means 
for stopping all imports of the bounty-fed commodity. 

The cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, and others 
considering such a plan, must take world trade into 
consideration. The cotton farmer, particularly, must 
remember that almost two-score foreign countries are 
producing raw cotton. 


The Debenture Plan. 


W ITH INCOME TAXES being reduced one-quarter of 
a billion dollars the first quarter of the current 
year, with the rise in the nation’s public debt approx- 
imating 12 hundred million dollars, with various calls 
for increased outlay in national expenditure, the new 
, Congress will be faced with the 
The National enue. One of the means suggested 
Sales Tax. problem of how to secure more rev- 
is that of a national sales tax. How- 
ever, no details of its operation have been put forth. 
This latest form of taxation has already been en- 
acted in a few states, the idea being that every one 
should participate in some way in the support of state 
and national government, and that inasmuch as all 
people are consumers, each person would therefore pay 
his just and contributory part in proportion as he 
used. A beautiful theory, but there are objections. 


For instance, as the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has pointed out, the sales tax is unfair to 
consumers because it represents a tax on consumption 
rather than on ability to pay, and there are great 
groups of consumers who do not have enough money 
with which to purchase their actual needs, much less 
to pay a tax upon their small purchases. 
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A sales tax could discriminate against industries 
that sell on close margins, and favor luxury industries 
that sell on long margins. In periods of prosperity 
this tax could be passed on to the consumer, but with 
industries selling on smaller margins in times such 
as these, the industry would be penalized by having 
to absorb the tax which would reflect itself in its op- 
erating policy by reducing wages and eliminating 
some of the workers engaged therein, further reduc- 
ing consuming power. 

Again, a sales tax might appear as either a state 
or national measure, carrying with it a seemingly 
harmless rate. State and national expenses have a 
tendency to increase each year, and most people who 
handle such funds are rather careless in their expendi- 
tures. This naturally creates a desire for more reve- 
nue, which can be easily secured by increasing the 
sales tax. It might be of interest that the general 
sales tax in Canada was originally written to levy one 
per cent, while today it levies four per cent. 

There is also a possibility of further complicating 
the problems of distribution, both domestic and for- 
eign. This problem is already baffling the best minds 
of the nation. 


HE PLAN for stabilization of industry advanced by 

Gerard Swope, president of General Electric 
Company, has attracted more attention perhaps than 
any of the plans that have been proposed for some 
time. There are two reasons why: first, because of 
the magnitude and position of 
the man who made it; and sec- 
ond, because of the far-reaching 
ideas in the proposal. Before discussing the plan, it 
is appropriate to point out that this plan, and similar 
ones, indicates a new type of thinking that is coming 
into industrial life. 

Mr. Swope’s plan deals with the two vital elements 
in any industrial program, the productive or operative 
end, in which capital and investment are involved; and 
the employment end, in which the wage earner is 
equally interested. 

From the managerial point of view, Mr. Swope of- 
fers little that is new, except in the matter of organ- 
ization for the execution of his ideas. 

If the organization is to be voluntary, the plan at 
the present time, and for many years to come, is hope- 
less. If it is to be mandatory or compulsory, there are 
some equally threatening obstacles to its execution, 
even though certain present legislation should be re- 
moved, and other legislation should be enacted. 

Industry is still rather well surcharged with the 
idea of self-reliance and individual effort, although 
these words, in large measure, are high-sounding 
phrases. Many of our economists and far seeing 
statesmen feel that intelligent co-operation, unselfish 
planning for community interests, and a modern in- 
terpretation of the answer to the age-old question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” must be the general 
guiding principle at the present time. 

In reference to labor, Mr. Swope suggests the es- 
tablishment of plans for life and disability insurance, 
pensions, and unemployment insurance—the cost to 


The Swope Plan. 
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be borne jointly by the company and its employees— 
with the provision for benefits accruing to the worker 
under this plan to follow him if he transfers from 
one company to another. This plan for the worker is 
also predicated upon the unification of all of the units 
of an industry into a well-organized and supervised 
trade association. 

This idea, spoken by a representative American in- 
dustrialist, sounds a keynote to the recognition of a 
new responsibility of industry to those that work 
therein. 

Some months ago an outstanding southern textile 
manufacturer remarked that his idea of a successful 
business man is he who lives peaceably and peacefully 
and constructively with his fellowman. This idea 
seems to be the chief note in Mr. Swope’s plan. He 
seems to have made an intense effort to bring about 
peace and confidence among the various units of in- 
dustry, to displace cut-throat competition and clogged 
distribution and many of the industrial evils that are 
perplexing managers. He seems also to have taken a 
step toward uniting capital and labor in a common 
cause and bringing together these two groups into a 
common plan of safety and security. Of course, his 
is not a perfect plan. One almost feels safe in say- 
ing that at the present its discussion is about the 
only tangible result; but, this new germ of social] re- 
sponsibility has been planted, and there is sufficient 
soil in which it may grow. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute is an embodiment of 
a part of the plan. The various types of insurance 
he has indicated are in part utilized by many busi- 
nesses. There is still on the outside of this realm of 
industrial progress sufficient unenlightened selfishness 
that an approach to its realization will be at least 
some years in the future. Mr. Swope is to be con- 
gratulated upon organizing his thoughts in a way to 
challenge the minds of American business as his plan 
has done. While it may never be executed in toto, 
great good is sure to result from its presentation and 
discussion. 


he LEGISLATURES are still legislating, the planners 
are still planning, and the politicians are still 
“politicing” while the 1931 cotton crop remains an eco- 
nomic problem. Its influence is extending over into 
1932 with the question as to what the farmer shall do. 
Governor Max Gardner of North 
Carolina seems to be the pioneer 
in actually putting over, in 
workable and acceptable opera- 
tion, a “Live at home” program. He is an earnest ad- 
vocate of the theory of working to make a living rath- 
er than adopting some unwise, speculative policy of 
working to make money. 


The 1932 
Cotton Crop. 


Recently a suggestion has been made in Texas 
that two ideas shall dominate: first, reduce the total 
annual production pf cotton in Texas; second, increase 
the average acre yield of lint cotton. These sugges- 
tions can be executed by eliminating marginal lands 
from cotton production; by increasing the stock farm- 
ing industry of the state to such an extent that it will 
require planting from 60 to 70 per cent of the lands 
in feedstuffs, which will care for approximately one 
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million head of cattle and one million head of sheep. 
This will mean feeding stock in Texas rather than in 
northern areas, planting in cotton only that area that 
will produce a better staple, keeping ever present in 
mind the idea of diversification and using it wherever 
possible. 

Diversification means raising more vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, hogs and dairy cows, enabling the 
farmer to live more at home. 

Every country in the world that has a one crop ora 
one industry system has ultimately come to grief, Eco- 
nomic independence and ability to live at home, a con- 
servation and strengthening of credits, should be in- 
cluded in the program of every southern farmer dur- 
ing the coming year. Too much credit, too much spec- 
ulative anticipation, has shown us at this time its 
utter folly. 


HE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., closed the 
y pant of its fifth year on October 21st. Walker D. 
Hines, former president and recently chairman of the 
board, resigned, the executive board officially transfer- 
ring his duties and responsibilities to President Sloan. 

Editorially, the accom- 
plishments of the Institute 
cannot be detailed; only a few 
of the high spots can be men- 
tioned. The successful efforts of the Institute to ad- 
just production to demand and steady an inevitably 
declining market, has meant a great deal more to the 
industry than the casual thinker has learned. Often 
people are unable to judge the value of a project or a 
principle when they are too close to it. The years to 
come will give a clearer perspective and a greater im- 
portance to the principles so rigidly insisted upon dur- 
ing this period. 

During the year just past, under the leadership of 
the Institute and co-operating agencies, cottons have 
received more publicity, more national attention, and 
greater diversification than at any time in textile his- 
tory. Greater progress has been made in manufac- 
turing and finishing in order that style appeal and in- 
dustrial desire might be brought to the attention of 
the public. The statistical department of the Insti- 
tute has been enlarged; much of the better cost sys- 
tems is attributable to the influence and actual work 
of the Institute. 

In retiring as chairman of the board, at the meet- 
ing last month, Walker D. Hines departed from his 
usually conservative method of expression in criticiz- 
ing those not co-operating with the Institute in its 
night work elimination program. He declared that 
these “are prominent men; they take pride in them- 
selves; they believe they are rendering a public serv- 
ice; they want to stand well in their -communities. 
But can these gentlemen who perpetuate uncertainty 
by refusing to adopt an appropriate reform, show 
that they are helping the industry?” Mr. Hines said 
it is his belief “‘that the difference between the un- 
satisfactory situation that exists and the situation 
that would exist if we had full support of the night 
work movement, can be laid to a very few manufactur- 
ers who do not observe that move.” 

Mr. Hines, in retiring, was elected as the first 
honorary member of the institute. 


The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 
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New Orleans, October 14th, 1931 


HE CONTINUANCE Of favorable weather inland, larger 

crop ideas, Great Britain’s suspension of the gold 
standard, and the depressed and unsettled situation in Wall 
Street (reflecting the world-wide depression), made for a 
further important decline in the cotton market during the 
period under review. Middling cotton in New Orleans de 
clined to 5.15 on October 5th, or to a level only a fraction of 
a cent above the previous low level (434) in 1898, which 
was the lowest price for Middling in this market since 1845 
when 4% for Middling was recorded. 


The comparatively very low price was the incentive for 
extensive buying of spot cotton in the South recently, as 
much as 123,114 bales having been sold in a single day at 
reporting southern markets, which is a record for all time 
thus far, and daily sales have continued comparatively large 
meanwhile. Thereafter there appeared to be a change in 
sentiment as result of the recent formation of the emergency 
credit corporation, planned by President Hoover, and owing 
to the campaign underway for a drastic reduction in the 
cotton acreage next spring, also in 1933 if the Texas acre- 
age reduction plan carries, and because of results of a con- 
ference here on 12th inst. of Federal Farm Board members, 
officials of the American Cotton Cooperative Association and 
southern bankers, when plans were perfected for taking off 
the market seven million bales of cotton until July 31st, 
1932, with assurance that half this amount would be kept 
off another year longer if the acreage is substantially re- 
duced. 

The bankers and farm board officials, as well as the lead- 
ers and directors of the co-operatives agreed that perhaps 
the most important phase of the result of the long session 
consists of the fact that for the first time the bankers of 
the South are planning to work unitedly and wholehearted- 
ly with the farm board and the cotton co-operative bodies. 
Because of these recent more favorable developments, the 
cotton market recovered somewhat, Middling in New Or- 
leans today having closed at 5.95. 


SEASON’S INDICATED SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON 
Lint— Bales: Thisseason Last season 


World’s carry-over August ist ........-. 8,710,000 5,939,000 
Indicated crop Oct. ist, government esti- 

PD. spe S eka oe aka ae 6 s6 soe ee oe sm 16 284,000 13,932,000 
Season’s indicated supply ............-. 24,994,000 19,871,000 
World’s consumption of American lint 

NN Ses iA ais Loa la Risin [65's ahi (1) 11,045,000 
Average value of middling, based on 10 

designated markets ...........+-+--- (4) 9.57 


CENSUS GINNING REPORT 
Counting round as half bales— Thisseason Last season 


Ginned to October Ist ............4..-. 5,408,307 6,303,895 
Ginned fo September 16th ........ 2206 2 ONL Oas 3,736,120 
Ginned from Sept. 16 to Oct. 1 ......... 3,316,794 2,567,775 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
Year— 1931 1930 1929 
Exports of yarn, pounds.... 9,000,000 9,000,000 10 000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards.....128,000,000 143,000,000 238,000,000 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK SEPTEMBER STATISTICS 


September August September 
1931 1931 1939 
Yards— 5 weeks 4 weeks 4 weeks 
SII 6. donb a oie 6 eiee wie 272,118,000 209,050,000 182,885,000 
| ae eee 287,708,000 167,555,000 291,980,000 
Ree 278 049,000 227,644,000 232,975,000 
So cat lo Meee 244,924,000 250,855,000 392,406,000 
Unilled orders ..........5- 227,167,000 217,508 000 285,427,000 


September sales of domestic cotton goods were 105.7 per 
cent of production against 80.1 per cent in August this year 
and 160.0 in September last year. Shipments were 102.2 
per cent of production against 108.9 in August this year 
and 127.0 in September last year. Stocks at the end of 
September decreased 2.4 per cent against a decrease in 
August this year of 6.9 and a decrease in September last 
year of 11.0. Unfilled orders at end of September increased 
4.4 per cent against a decrease in August this year of 21.6 
and an increase in September last year of 26.0. 
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CENSUS REPORT 
United States— Bales: This season Last season 


Consumption lint, September ............ 468,704 398,390 
Consumption linters, September .......... 63,866 63,308 
Consumption including linters, September 527,570 456,698 
Consumption lint, 2 months ............. 889,523 746,016 
Consumption Linters, 2 months ......... 124,595 121,415 
Consumption including linters 2 months... 1,014,118 867,429 
Mill stocks, September 30th ............ 775,523 970,988 
Stocks pub. stg. & whs., September 30th.. 6,296,546 5,241,062 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. & whs., Sept. 30th 7,072,069 6,212,050 
Active spindles during September......... 25 236,916 26,066,510 
Active spindles during August ........... 25,622,526 25,814,188 


As to foreign cotton, much of which was used in recent 
years, especially of Indian at the expense of American due 
to its then relative cheapness, the carry-over of Indian this 
year was reported recently as less than last year—3,035,000 
bales against 3,380,000. Now American, owing to its very 
iow price, appears more attractive than India, and as the 
former is of a better character and more preferable, there 
is a good demand for American from the Orient. This is 
reflected in exports from the United States to Japan and 
China, which from August 1st to October 9th totaled 448,198 
bales against 241,793 for same period last season. The first 
official estimate as to India’s crop this year will not be re 
leased until December. 


Latest available figures as to principal foreign produc- 
tions, in bales of 478 pounds net, compared with last year. 
are: For Egypt 1,329,000 bales versus 1,661,000; China 1,- 
850,000 versus 2,457,000; Russia 2,872,000 versus 1,850,000; 
Mexico 178,000 versus 169,000. Up to August 1st the area 
planted to cotton in India was estimated at 6.4 per cent less 
than to same date last year. 


While exports from the U. S. to the Orient are compara- 
tively large, shipments to other foreign countries have been 
comparatively small, from August Ist to October 9th, in 
round figures only 496,000 bales against 1,255,000 for same 
period last season. Because of the recent sharp advance 
in the value of silver; which followed suspension of the gold 
standard by England, the Far East appears to be recover- 
ing from the depression owing to the increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the white metal. The demand for Ameri- 
can cotton from Asia, therefore, is likely to continue brisk, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon pick up with Europe. 


SPINNERS TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON, AUG. 1 TO OCT. 9 


Bales— This season Last season 

IRAE, Sh on 2 no Ye aid «10 36'S wie s 8 661,000 611,000 
Ee ee, Peer eee ee 163,000 202,000 
STE Srv wewains sO secs sine nee 1,149,000 936,000 
J dN See eee 1,973,000 1,749,000 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON OCTOBER 9 

ales— This year Last year 

ee alain Wien ee pie eee whee ee ae ae 6,190,151 5,794,124 
WE Mo waite eek antes caeun 1,802,000 1,795,000 
Ney ESOS Orne ays oe ee ae A 7,992,151 7,589,124 


Washington’s summary for week ended October 13th— 
“The picking and ginning of cotton proceeded under gen- 
erally favorable weather throughout the eastern portion of 
the cotton belt, while this work made poor progress in some 
western parts. 


“In Texas the progress and condition of cotton were gen- 
erally unchanged except for some damage to open cotton by 
recent excessive rains. Picking made fair advance despite 
largely favorable weather. In Oklahoma the progress and 
condition of cotton were fair to good, although heavy, wash- 
ing rains caused some damage; cotton nearly all open, with 
picking and ginning well advanced. 


“In the remainder of the cotton belt the crop is opening 
satisfactorily and about all open in parts. Picking and 
ginning made mostly good advance and are completed lo- 
cally.” 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS 
Inches— Year: 1931 1930 1929 1928 Normal 
oi, deta, HOR 0.68 1.90¢ 2.74 38.00 2.87 
Nov. 1 to September 30th ...25.52 23.57 29.17 24.84 28.17 


So far the harvest season has been exceptionally favor- 
able as a whole for maturing, picking and ginning. While 
the good weather during September is reported to have add- 
ed 599,000 bales to the indicated crop, picking and ginning 
did not make the progress warranted by such good weather, 
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as, of the indicated production, only 33.2 per cent was 
ginned to October 1st against 45.8 per cent to corresponding 
date last year. 

Inasmuch as the indicated crop is much larger than last 
year’s, and ginnings to 1st inst. less than to same date last 
season, it follows that ginnings during the remainder of the 
ginning season are likely to be comparatively large with 
anything like good weather in the future or during the next 
couple of months. 

While the indicated world’s supply of American cotton 
is very large, because of the very low prices prevailing, 
there is much to be said in favor of the market as to its 
probable course in the distant future. Already the Orient 
is taking advantage of the very low prices to provide for 
future wants. Except from Russia there is the possibility 
if not probability of less competition from foreign growths 
this season because of the very low price of American, indi- 
eations for smaller crops in Egypt, China and possibly India, 
and owing to this year’s smaller carry-over of Indian. There 
are indications of larger consumption, especially of Ameri- 
can, perhaps of general business improving at home and 
abroad, and there is every likelihood of there being a drastic 
cut in the acreage next spring. 


What se Nouthern Mills a2 Poing 


ROUP life, health and accident insurance has been com- 

bined in a plan for approximately 330 employees of 
the Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga., through a 
new contract with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of 
New York. 





Washington Mills Co., Mayodan, N. C., have awarded 
contract to Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., 
for an addition which will increase the floor space of the 
mill by approximately 50,000 square feet. J. EB. Sirrine & 
Co., of Greenville, are the engineers. 


Work is progressing on the single-story additional unit 
at the Trion Co., Trion, Ga. No definite information has 
been released as to the equipment which will be installed. 


E. T. Kearns has incorporated the Gibson Textile Co., at 
High Point, N. C., with a capital of $100,000. 


It is reported that C. F. Bullard has contract for the 
erection of a warehouse, two stories and basement, at the 
Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., are proceeding with the 
construction of an addition to the silk mill of their plant. 


Gallivan Construction Co., of Greenville, S. C., has the 
contract for the erection of an addition of two stories and 
basement to the bleachery building of Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
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Clemson Textile Department 
Installs Valuable Equipment. 
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S. C. As previously reported, eight printing machines and 
complementary equipment will be installed. 


The Adell Mfg. Co., Stony Point, N. C., has been pur- 
chased by W. H. Suttenfield, of Statesville, N. C., and is 
being operated as the Adell Yarn Mills, Inc. 


Walker Engineering Co., Gastonia, N. C., were awarded 
contract by Textiles, Inc., to remodel the opening room at 
their Osceola Mill No. 1, Gastonia, N. C. The work in- 
cludes construction work in remodeling the present fire wall, 
roof and floor, as well as increasing the height of the pres- 
ent opening room to permit installation of two Saco-Lowell 
vertical openers. 


An addition is to be built at the Aponaug Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Miss., of which J. W. Sanders is president. It will 
be one-story, of re-inforced concrete construction with brick 
walls, tar and gravel roof, wood and cement floors, steel 
sash. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 


A Barber-Colman automatic spooler and high speed 
warper unit was recently installed in the Richland plant of 
the Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., will install 50 new 
Draper Model E 40-inch looms, and 3,000 Whitin ring spin- 
dles to increase the capacity of the plant. 


Another unit of the Firth-Smith bunchless automatic 
cleaner is being installed at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


W. A. Kennedy & Co., manufacturers’ agents, Charlotte, 
N. C., report the following recent contracts: A Hungerford 
& Terry dry chemical feeder and filter plant accessories at 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; a Fletcher redraw 
frame, United Throwing Co., Burlington, N. C.; installa- 
tion of pick counters, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C., 
and hank clocks at Highland Cordage Co., Hickory, N. C.; 
and Fletcher hydro-extractors at Guilford Hosiery Mills 
and Simmons Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 


The Arial plant of the Alice Mfg. Co., Arial, S. C., are 
installing the Firth-Smith bunehless automatic cleaners. 


gave con- 
for over- 


Ruby Cotton Mill, Gastonia, N. C., recently 
tract to Walker Engineering Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
hauling the fly frames, pickers and combers in the card 
room. Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., also 
placed contract with Walker Engineering Co., for overhaul- 
ing and re-arranging a part of the card room in prepara- 
tion of installing combers. Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, 
N. C., engaged the Walker firm for overhauling the spin- 
ning room equipment. 
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LaMonte J. Belnap Made Chairman 
of Worthington Executive 


is installing in 
Clemson 







The textile department of Clemson 
College, at Clemson College, S. C., has 
installed a Schwabe loom, it is an- 
nounced by H. H. Willis, director of 
the department. This loom has been 
loaned by the Machinery & Accessories 
Company of New York City. The 
Schwabe loom with an individual mo- 
tor drive is of modern construction 
with 93 inches weaving width, and is 
suitable for fabrication of ladies’ cloak- 
ing, men’s clothing materials, overcoat- 
ing, rugs and motor car coverings. It 
is a positive change loom using eleven 
shuttles. 

The Manufacturers 


Machine Co.,, 


weaving division a 24-inch Normalizer, 
with individual motor drive, to produce 
desired humidity by natural evapora- 
tion, 


Philip N. Thorpe 
Forms Own Company. 

Philip N. Thorpe, since 1929 general 
sales manager of the Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn., resigned that 
position September 15th, and is now 
identified with P. N. Thorpe & Co., elec- 
trical engineers, 267 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. This concern specializes in 
textile electrical work. Mr. Thorpe 


has been prominently identified with 
the textile industry for 35 years. 





Committee. 
The board of directors of Worthington 


Pump and Machinery Corporation has 
announced the election of LaMonte J. 
Belnap as chairman of the executive 
committee of that corporation. Mr. 
Belnap is succeeded as president by 
Harry C. Beaver, formerly vice-presi- 
dent. As chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. Belnap maintains his 
active part in directing the manufac- 
turing, sales and financial activities of 
Worthington. He also is president of 
the Consolidated Paper Corporation, 
Ltd. Mr. Beaver, the new president, 
has been associated with Mr. Belnap 
in various enterprises for 25 years. 
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Peroxide Bleaching—The 
Role of the Circulation Kier. 

R. & H. Chemical Co., Ine., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., have supplied recently in- 
formation prepared by T. D. Ainslie, 
bleaching technologist, and L. P. Litch- 
field, of the company’s bleaching expe- 
riment station, in connection with pe- 
roxide bleaching, and the role of the 
circulation kier. The information in- 
cludes descriptive matter pertaining to 
the circulation kiers of the company. 

About 1925, it is pointed out, the 
first peroxide circulation kier was in- 
troduced, for giving rapid, uniform sat- 
uration throughout the material. It is 
explained that this was an adaptation 
of the older chemic kier, including new 
circulation features with a novel meth- 


\ 
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Fig. 1. R & H Duo flow circulation 

kier for peroxide bleaching, with 

section cut out to show construction 

and position of circulating system. 
od of introducing the liquor, making 
long treatment of material unnecessary 
and permitting economies in time, la- 
bor and other factors. This kier, shown 
in Fig. 1, is known as the R. & H. duo 
flow circulation kier. 

Continued improvements have been 
made since 1925, it is pointed out, and 
another kier, based on the same prin- 
ciple, but embodying an improved cir- 
culation system, was introduced. This 
is the R. & H. triple flow circulation 
kier, shown in Fig. 2. Both kiers have 


pressure circulation systems, with rap- 
id and thorough saturation to avoid 
uneven bleaching. These kiers derive 
their names from the unique circula- 
tion systems which they embody. The 
triple flow kier features three distinct 
flows : a vertical flow down through the 


material in the kier; a horizontal flow, 
from the center of the kier toward the 
periphery; and a flow from the periph- 
ery of the kier toward the center. In 
the duo flow kier, both the first and 
second circulations are employed. 


It is pointed out that both kiers sat- 
isfactorily bleach a large amount of ma- 
terial in a brief time, with small con- 
sumption of peroxide liquor. Specifi- 
eally listed as advantages are the fol- 
lowing points: “The kier can be loaded 
to its full capacity. It is never neces- 
sary to run small loads to insure good 
penetration and uniformity of treat- 
ment. Minimum distance for the liquor 





Fig. 2. R & H triple flow circula- 
tion kier for peroxide bleaching. In 
the kier are shown the overhead 
spray pipe, the central distributing 
pipe, and the distributing pipes at 
the periphery. To the right of the 
kier are the circulation pump and 
heater : ; ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 
to travel to reach any part of the kier 
means rapid and thorough penetration 
of material. All parts of the load are 
in contact with moving liquor practi- 
cally from the time the pump starts. 
All of the liquor is in constant motion 
and all of the cloth in the kier is sub- 
jected to a constantly moving liquor; 
there are no dead spots or channels. 
The economy of a peroxide bleaching 
process depends upon the ratio of goods 
to liquor. In the triple flow kier the 
maximum amount of goods can be 
treated with a given volume of liquor. 
The purification of every yard of cloth 
is complete and the bleaching uniform. 
No resists result from uneven bleach- 
ing or boiling. The entire load of ma- 
terial is bleached to the clear and per- 
manent white characteristic of perox- 
ide bleaching, without danger of weak- 


ening the fabric.” 

The essentials of the bleaching oper- 
ation in the kiers are as follows: In 
the duo flow kier, liquor from the bot- 
tom well is pumped through the heater 
and introduced again into the kier 
through the overhead spray pipe and 
through the center spray head. (See 
cut-away view in Fig. 1.) The direc- 
tion and intensity of either of these 
flows is readily regulated by means of 
the control valves. It is the combina- 
tion of the vertical flow down through 
the material with the horizontal flow 
out from the center of the kier, it is 
explained, which gives thorough pene- 
tration of the material with liquor of 
the same strength. 

In the triple flow circulation kier 
(see Fig. 2) the principle is the same. 
The liquor, after passing through the 
heater, again enters the kier not only 
through the overhead spray pipe and 
through the central distributing pipe, 
but also through the upright pipes at 
the periphery of the kier. This third 
flow, from periphery to center, is of 
considerable assistance in giving rapid 
penetration of the material, it is point- 
ed out. 

It is also possible to obtain other 
flows within the kier, by proper regu- 
lation of the control valves. For ex- 
ample, the bleach liquor may be with- 
drawn from the kier at the central dis- 
tributing pipe, giving a strong flow in 
toward the center. Or, in the triple 
flow kier, withdrawing the liquor from 
the upright pipes at the periphery, it is 
explained, insures a strong circulation 
in the lower part of the kier, with dis- 
charge at the top. By using various 
combinations of inward and outward 
horizontal flows in conjunction with 
the vertical flow down through the ma- 
terial, an experienced operator, it is 
pointed out, is able to treat any fabric 
under the conditions necessary to ob- 
tain a thorough and even boil in the 
shortest time. 


It is pointed out that the operation 
of these kiers is extremely simple, the 
writers continuing: “Of course, as in 
any bleaching operation, continued uni- 
formity is obtained through treating 
each batch in an identical manner. The 
wide variety of circulations possible in 
this equipment enables each particular 
type of material to receive the treat- 
ment which gives uniform bleaching in 
the shortest possible time. The rapid- 
ity and thoroughness of the penetration 
gives a bleaching with economies in 
time, labor, peroxide, fuel and water. 
And, in addition, the permanent bleach. 
few resists, full fiber strength and 
maximum loftiness and elasticity which 
characterize all peroxide bleached 
goods are developed to the fullest.” 
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A Book Every Mill Man 
Should Have 
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@ This New Book on Spinning contains information 
of interest to all mill men. The Saco-Lowell-Roth 
Long Draft System and many other important 
improvements in Spinning Frames are described. 
@A copy will be mailed, upon request, from any 


Saco-Lowell Office. 
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Weltless Top Announced 
by Hemphill Company. 

A new singletop attachment which 
ean be readily installed on machines 
now operating in mills, for the produc- 
tion of ladies’ seamless hosiery with 
non-raveling picot top of the weltless 
type, has been announced by the Hemp- 
hill Company, Pawtucket, R. I. Offi- 
cers of the company state that their 
attachment will be ready for delivery 
early in November. 

For some time, it is pointed out, the 
problem of devising an attachment of 
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Welt-less Top Attachment Shown in 
White : ; : z : 
these specifications has baffled hosiery 
machine engineers, prompted in their 
experiments by the belief of many lead- 
ing hosiery merchandisers that goods 
of this description would find a ready 
market. Experts are describing this 
production, it is stated, as the greatest 
development in the past fifteen years 

in the field of ladies’ hosiery. 

The Hemphill attachment is designed 
especially for the manufacture of a 
new type of hosiery with picot edge of 
the weltless type, the several features 
having been developed on an entirely 
new principle. It was decided to cre 
ate the new. attachment as an inde- 
pendent unit for immediate installation 
on all Banner nib jack and plain Ban- 
ner machines now in operation on seam- 
less hosiery. The company announces 
that it intends to confine the use of 
the attachment to Banner machines ex- 
clusively. 

In addition to the manufacture of 
the independent unit, however, it is 
stated that several new machines are 
nearing completion at the company’s 
plant with the new single-top attach- 
ment built into each machine as stand- 
ard equipment. 

A number of interesting claims are 
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made for the Banner picot single top. 
The outstanding advantages listed are 
greater comfort and improved wearing 
quality. The comfort feature, it is 
claimed, results from greater elasticity 
of the fabric, which molds the stocking 
more snugly to the limb; and from the 
absence of bulk when the stocking is 
folded at the top for length-adjust- 
ment. When the stocking is rolled, 
it is explained, the roll is smoother, 
tighter and neater than where two 
pieces of fabric are rolled over each 
other. Improved wearing quality is 
claimed owing to the fact that garter 
strain is more evenly distributed over 
a single piece of plaited (re-inforced) 
fabric. The new stocking is knit with 
an anti-ravel stitch immediately below 
the garter region to act as a stop-run 
for all garter breaks. The attachment 
permits the placing of these stop-runs 
in several positions in the same top. 
Hemphill Company is manufacturing 
the single-top attachment under patent 
license from the United Hosiery Mills 
in combination with its own develop- 
ments. 


New Machine for 
Box Strapping. 

A new tool, the Signode strapping 
machine, which both tightens and seals 
the steel strapping used to re-inforce 
shipments, has been announced by 
Signode Steel Strapping Company, 2600 
N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Previously, the company explains, two 
tools were necessary; the first, a 
tightening tool, grasped the overlap- 
ping ends of the strapping and brought 





New Strapping Machine. 


them together under tension, and the 
second tool locked the Signode seal into 
the strapping and completed the job. 
The new machine performs both opera- 
tions, performing the tightening with 
several short strokes of the tensioning 
handle, and the colored trademark seal 
is snapped on and the sealing handle is 
pressed forward sharply to lock and 
seal the strap. It is pointed out that 
tests with the new method indicate a 
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saving of 25 to 30 per cent in time, 
and the fact that both operations are 
performed by one machine makes for 
more uniform tension and perfect seal- 
ing. 


Hand-Operated Chuck Hoist. 

A new hand-operated chuck hoist has 
been announced by the Economy Engi- 
neering Co., 2653 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, designers and manufacturers 
of hand and power operated lifting 
equipment. The base of the lift meas- 





New Chuck Hoist. 


ures 20 x 40 inches, with 3-inch diam- 
eter wheels, those at the rear mounted 
on swivels, and those at the front end 
fixed. The top of the boom is 6 feet 
4 inches above the floor, enabling the 
chuck to be raised high enough for any 
ordinary lathe. The saddle for the 
chuck is 6 inches wide, and large 
enough to accommodate chucks weigh- 
ing up to 200 pounds. The mast is so 
arranged as to permit the end of the 
boom to move to a point about 6 inches 
from the center line of the machine on 
either side. The hoisting gear is at- 
tached to the movable part of the mast 
to insure proper cable alignment be 
tween the drum and overhead sheave 
wheel. The load is raised by turning 
a crank and lowered by reversing it, a 
ratchet and friction disc arrangement 
automatically holding the load wher- 
ever desired. When picking up a chuck, 
the belt is lowered and spreads as it 
comes in contact with the floor or the 
wood platform of the lift, permitting 
the chuck to be rolled into place on the 
lifting strap. 


Manual Starter. 

The industrial controller division of 
the Square D Company, 710 South 
Third St., Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced a compact and rugged manual 
starter, Class 2510 W5. The three pole 
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“You 


are guarded 


against 
EKdge 


with this THor Belt 


Crossed belting is just one of the 
places where the covered edge of 
the new Goodyear THOR Trans- 
mission Belt saves trouble for 
you. That stout envelope which 
completely encloses the belt 
guards against fray and prevents 
weakness from creeping in from 
the sides with eventual ply sepa- 
ration and failure. 

The unique envelope of this 
new Goodyear belt is part of the 
ply structure of the belt. Because 
the structure is compact from 
side to side and without central 
seam there is no zone of entrance 
for rips or tears. The full width 
of the belt is continuously applied 
to the pulley. Where belts are 
shifted often, these firm edges are 
a distinct advantage. By tough re- 
sistance on the sides they save the 
center for unusual extra service 
on the machine. 

The G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 


nical Man—is an expert on belt- 


CAN 
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ing for textile machinery. 
He knows the specifications 
for each of your machines. 
A stock of Goodyear THOR 
Transmission Belts and 
Goodyear COMPASS Cord 
Endless Belts in proper sizes 
is constantly ready for your 
needs. For full information, 
or to see the G.T.M., just 
write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal. 





















This is the new Goodyear THor Trans 
mission Belt for textile machinery — 
note how envelope is a unit with 
ply structure — covered edges —no 
central seam 
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starter is designed to control across- 
the-line single and.polyphase motors of 
2-hp. and less. Push button operation 
and compactness without sacrificing 
wiring space are among the features 
listed for the starter. Overload pro 
tection is provided by time limit ther- 
mal relays which are front reset and 
require no replacement of parts after 
operation. Tripping of either relay 
opens all three lines. The starter is 
arranged for wall or pedestal mount- 
ing. The approximate dimensions of 
the starter are: 414 inches wide, 7% 
inches high, and 334 inches deep. 


No. 30 Universal 
Winder for Rayon. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I., have developed the Universal No. 
30 rayon coner, a machine of simplified 
and improved construction for the 
winding of Universal rayon cones from 
any type of over-end supply. It is 
pointed out that higher spindle speeds 
permit conformity to exacting produc- 
tion schedules, and the arrangement in 
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effective in eliminating all throwing of 
oil and the consequent possibility of 
staining the rayon. All moving parts 
are totally enclosed with the exception 
of the winding spindles, tensions, driv- 
ing pulley, and emulsion attachment. 
A new principle for controlling the 
differential anti-wear tension and pres- 
sure devices is used. Once adjusted, 
it is explained, these tension controls 
insure a uniform production of cones 
from all operating spindles. The gear 
gain mechanism, by maintaining a con- 
stant relation between winding spindle 
and camshaft, it is pointed out, pre- 
vents any deviation in wind. Slow 
starting spindles are designed to sup- 
port further the operator’s control of 
the winding process. Quixset slub 
catchers remove imperfections. 


Rhoads Belt Users’ Book. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 North Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., have just an- 
nounced the ninth edition of their use- 
ful Rhoads Belt Users’ Book, which is 
a careful revision of the 1929 edition. 





New No. 30 Rayon Coner. 


eight-spindle units is flexible as re 
gards allotment of spindles per opera- 
tor. The emulsion attachment, it is ex- 
plained, accurately controls the per- 
centage of oil introduced at continu- 
ously increasing yarn speeds through- 
out the building of the cone. The so- 
lution is applied to the yarn by contact 
with a non-corrosible roll revolving, 
partially submerged in the emulsion 
trough extending the length of the ma- 
chine, in the opposite direction to the 
travel of the yarn. This contact is 
automatically increased in length as the 
cone increases in size. The amount of 
oil introduced is regulated by adjust- 
ment of the speed of the roll and the 
position of the guides leading the yarn 
over the roll. 

The machine is automatically lubri- 
cated by means of a gravity system 
which, it is pointed out, is particularly 


Much useful information, suggestions, 
rules, tables and charts, pertaining to 
the selection, installation, operation 
and eare of belting, are included, and 
brief chapters on short center drives 
and group and individual drives are a 
part of the new edition. 


Scale for Denier Determination. 
The Exact Weight Scale Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have developed a precision 
scale for denier determination of ray- 
on. They explain that a rayon skein 
represents 1,000 meters of strand; that 
if it runs heavy or light beyond the 
accepted weight tolerance, it is classi- 
fied as second grade, so that checking 
the denier proposes a_ classification 
based on predetermined weight and its 
proportionate strand. Model No. 41 
scale is used. The dial is marked so 
that the central block in the dial reg- 
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isters exactly 1%, grams underweight 
and overweight, for the tolerance scope 
in check-weighing. The capacity is 50 
grams. The scale is equipped with a 
skein rack and arm adjustment to any 
height within 22 inches for skein sus- 
pension. The general structure and 
finish is cast aluminum polished and 
nickel trimmings. 


Booklet on “Rapidase”. 

A booklet describing “Rapidase” and 
its application to textiles, has been 
published by Wallerstein Company, 
Inc., 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 
The uses of this de-sizing agent or 
means of liquefying starch, etc., in con- 
nection with rayon and cotton warps 
and goods, bleaching, dyeing, shrink- 
ing, napping, printing, ete., are dis- 
cussed, and useful tables for the tex- 
tile manufacturer are included. 


Bulletin on Compressor. 

Bulletin 10A- describing the Model 
GV-80 automatic two-stage air cooled 
compressor unit, has been prepared by 
the Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, 
Ill. 


The Universal 
Dismounting Press. 

A dismounting press for removing 
quickly any Timken or other anti-fric- 
tion bearing without damage to the 
bearing is announced by the Curtiss & 
Smith Mfg. Corp., 245-251 South St., 
Newark, N. J. The press also removes 
gears, spirals, pulleys, discs, collars, 
bushings, ete. A bulletin describing 
the press is available. It shows all de- 
tails of the press complete, cross-sec- 
tional views, designs of chucks, adapt- 
ers, bases, ete., and set-ups for dis- 
mounting all kinds of bearings, worms, 
ete. 


Cleaning and Scouring Textiles 

with Trichlorethylene. 

Cleaning and scouring raw wool and 
woven textiles with non-inflammable 
trichlorethylene is discussed in detail in 
a booklet, “‘Trichlorethylene, Its Proper- 
ties and Uses,” recently issued by the 
R. & H. Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The description says in 
part: 

“Trichlorethylene, commercially known 
as Tri, is replacing older types of clean- 
ing fluids because it has a powerful 
solvent action on fats, oils, and greas- 
es, is non-inflammable, is non-corrosive 
to metals and is harmless to textiles. 
Tri is a colorless stable liquid, with a 
boiling point of 86.7 degrees C (188 
degrees F.) and a density of 1.4762 at 
15 degrees/4 degrees C. It is stable 
even in the presence of water at tem- 
peratures considerably above its boil- 
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OBSOLETE MACHINERY WILL NOT 
TURN LOSSES INTO PROFITS 





Have You Seen the “NEWS ? 


BUCKLEY OPENER UNITS 


ONE PROCESS PICKER . . WITH 
VARIABLE SPEED CALENDER 


AUTOMATIC LAP DOFFER ... 


DRAWING FRAMES ... . WITH 
MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


HIGH DRAFT SPINNING ... . 
LARGE PACKAGE SPINNING . 


PREMIUM THREAD TWISTER . . 
FOR WET OR DRY TWIST 





These and Other Improvements 
Recently Developed by 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
BUILDERS OF 
COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


Boston Office Atlanta Office 


161 Devonshire St. 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. | 
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ing point. Its physiological action is 
milder than that of petroleum solvents, 
chloroform and many other solvents ac- 
cording to available information. In 
de-greasing wool. Tri is claimed to 
give good fiber cleaning, improve the 
appearance and durability of the wool, 
increase the felting properties, and pre- 
vent fire hazard. Silks and silk ho 
siery can be cleaned effectively by Tri 
combined with soap or sulphonated oil. 
The presence of the soap aids materi- 
ally in removing dirt as well as grease. 
Another described use is the cleaning 
of textile machinery with Tri. The 
needles and bars of knitting machines, 
motors, and parts of other machines or 
equipment used for textile work can 
be readily degreased by this solvent.” 


Franklin Process Service 
to Cotton Weaving Mills. 

An interesting booklet, discussing 
“Franklin Process Service to Cotton 
Weaving Mills”, was recently published 
by Franklin Process Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. This discusses package 
dyeing versus long chain dyeing; pack- 
age dyeing for short warps; the non- 
technical features of the company’s 
service, etc., and lists the capacities of 
various Franklin Process machines in 
number of packages, etc. 


1931 Davison's 
Textile Blue Book. 

The 1931 edition of Davison’s Tex- 
tile Blue Book has been issued. This 
is published by Davison Publishing Co., 
50 Union Square, New York City, and 
the new edition represents the sixty- 
sixth year of publication. Consolidat- 
ed with the Blue Book is Dockham’s 
American Report and Directory, and 
the volume includes the following list- 
ings: 

Directory of cotton mills; woolen 
and worsted mills; silk mills; knitting 
mills; jute, linen and flax mills, Cana- 
dian mills; Mexican mills, dyers and 
finishers, mills with dye houses; com- 
mission merchants; converters; yarn 
dealers; raw, thrown and rayon and 
silk firms; cotton dealers, cotton ware- 
houses; wool dealers; linter dealers; 
waste dealers and manufacturers; 
wholesale rag and remnant dealers; 
textile supplies; new textile mills; 
classified directory of textile mills. 


As usual, all information on each 
mill, such as name, officers, product, 
equipment, selling agent, etc., has been 
brought up to date. A new classifica- 
tion of cotton mills is included; and 
another feature of interest is statistics 
arranged by states showing the num- 
ber of spindles, looms, cards and combs 
in the mills. Two editions are issued; 
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the office size, 1,800 pages, and the 
handy edition, both bound in Permatex. 
The price of the office edition is $7.50; 
handy edition, $5.00; and salesmen’s 
directory, with full reports of all tex- 
tile mills, dyers, finishers and bleachers 
arranged alphabetically, $4.00. 


1931 Edition of Official 
American Textile Directory. 

The 1931 annual edition of the Offi- 
cial American Textile Directory has 
just been published. As was the case 
with the 1980 edition, with this direc- 
tory is combined the American Direc- 
tory of the Knitting Trade. The vol- 
ume contains reports from all the ac- 
tive textile manufacturing and knit- 
ting establishments in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, together 
with a Yarn Trade Index, and lists of 
concerns in lines of business selling to 
or buying from textile mills. 


A report is given on each individual 
mill, as usual, with the plants listed 
alphabetically by state and city, the 
listing, showing the size, officers,, prod- 
uct, selling agent, etc, in each case. 
Specially engraved maps showing tex- 
tile towns and cities in the different 
states are included. A section lists the 
dealers and brokers of diifferent textile 
raw materials, and another classifies 
the mills listed by classes of product. 
Another section shows yarn and cloth 
selling agents, knitgoods selling agents, 
knitgoods jobbers and retailers, etc. 


The directory is published in an of- 
fice edition, the price of which is $6.00; 
and in a travelers’ edition, price $4.00. 
It is published by Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Division, McGraw-Hill Catalog 
and Directory Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 


New Bulletin on Morse 
Flexible Couplings. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., are 
distributing Bulletin No. 47 describing 
Morse flexible couplings. The booklet 
is attractively designed, and contains 
much practical information of value to 
the user and prospective user of flex- 
ible couplings. 


R. & H. Transfers 
in Personnel. 

The following members of the re- 
search staff of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., Inc., have been 
transferred from the plant at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to the Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., plant within the past four months: 
Dr. Sterling Temple, Dr. B. S. Lacy, 
Dr. A. M. Muckenfuss, Dr. J. F. Reich- 
ert, Dr. C. J. Wernlund, A. T. Hawkin- 
son, A. W. Rudel, J. M. Wainscott, and 
H. A. Bond. Other transfers to the 








Niagara Falls plant include, from 
Perth Amboy, P. M. Paulson, patent 
specialist, and M. Marean, librarian; 
and from the New York office, I. L. 
Ressler, entomologist. 


Small D. C. Motors in 
Sizes Up to 3-hp., 1,750 r.p.m. 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of alternating and di- 
rect-current motors, have developed a 
new line of small d-c. motors to sup- 
plement their larger Type T heavy- 
duty motors. The new motors are 





built in sizes from %4-hp., 1,750 r.p.m., 
to 3-hp., 1,750 r.p.m., for constant or 
adjustable speed operation. They are 
provided with ball or sleeve bearings, 
in either the open; semi-enclosed or 
full-enclosed construction. A new fea- 
ture in this size motor is the refillable- 
type commutator. If the copper bars 
should become damaged or badly worn, 
they can be easily removed and re- 
placed. Two brushes are provided per 
stud, for bettering commutation and 
keeping these power units running 
longer and steadier with less attention, 
it is explained. 


Francis D. West Re-joins 
The Permutit Company. 

After about a year and threequar- 
ters aS manager of sales of the Para- 
don Company, Francis D. West has re- 
turned to The Permutit Co., effective 
October 1st, as district sales manager 
with headquarters at 712 Brisbane 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. West was 
associated with The Permutit Company 
from 1918 to 1930, and has had broad 
experience in the treatment of indus- 
trial waters upplies. 


Foreign Business. 

Hartmann Textile Machine Works, 
Chemnitz, Germany, report a contract 
closed with a woolen mill in Japan 
which includes, besides picking machin- 
ery, 19 sets of woolen cards and 26 
differential wool spinning mules. Ad- 
ditional contracts received from mills 
in other parts of the world cover 5 
sets of cards and 15 wool spinning 
mules in addition to looms and other 
equipment. H. H. Leonard, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is the agent for the 
Hartmann concern. 
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Mr. Cotton Spinner, It’s Here 


DYEING in the 
SLUBBING or ROVING 








NO WINDING TO TUBES—as in Package Dyeing 
NO CLEANING OF CARDS—as in Raw Stock Dyeing 
NO DYED WASTE-—as in Raw Stock Dyeing 


NO NEED OF LARGE QUANTITIES FOR UNIFORMITY— 
as in Raw Stock Dyeing 


and 


INTERCHANGEABLE FOR PACKAGE DYEING 












May we send you details? 





AMERICAN OBERMAIER CORPORATION 


11-20 FORTY-NINTH AVENUE LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Noone Company Celebrates 
One Hundredth Anniversary. 

In celebration of its 100th anniver- 
sary, having been continuously in busi- 
ness since its establishment in 1831, 
The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co., Peter- 
borough, N. H., have issued a most at- 
tractive booklet, presenting interest- 
ingly the development of the company, 
together with a record of its present 
officials. ‘The record of the concern, 
which is the oldest manufacturer of 
mechanical cloths in the United States, 
is presented briefly as follows: 


“The business, which established the 
name of Noone in the history of the 
state as disfinguished manufacturers, 
had its inception in 1831. During the 
year of 1845, Joseph Noone purchased 
the interest of Henry F. Cogswell and 
became sole owner of the woolen mills 
at South Village, later known as Noone 
Station. Joseph Noone installed new 
and improved machinery and the busi- 
ness was greatly extended although in 
the following year the plant was to- 
tally destroyed by fire. A new struct- 
ure was at once erected and the busi- 
ness continued. Joseph Noone died in 
1870, and the property passed into the 
hands of his two sons, Richard H. and 
Albert W., who continued it under the 
firm name of Joseph Noone’s Sons. In 
1872, the mill was again destroyed by 
fire and the business was continued 
temporarily at Merrimack, N. H., until 
a new structure could be erected. In 
1887, the elder brother, Richard H. 
Noone, died, and the remaining part- 
ner, Albert W. Noone, assumed full 
charge and ownership of the business, 
under the name of The Joseph Noone’s 
Sons Company. In 1914, A. Erland 
Goyette assumed general management 
of the plant and has been a vital fac- 
tor in the growth of the concern. The 
enterprise has developed into one of 
the largest and most successful of its 
kind in the country, devoted to the 
manufacture of mechanical cloths 
which include roller, clearer and wash- 
er cloths, slasher and sizing flannels 
for cotton mills, printers’ blankets, pia- 
no cloths, laundry blankets and filter 
cloths.” 


Albert Wellington Noone, proprietor 
of the business since 1870, is as well 
president of the First National Bank 
of Peterborough; trustee of the Peter- 
borough Savings Bank; and vice-presi- 
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dent of the Federal Trust Co., of Wa- 
terville, Maine. In 1926 he became 
president of William R. Noone & Co., 
selling agents for the Joseph Noone’s 
Sons Co. 

Major A. Erland Goyette, general 
manager of The Joseph Noone’s Sons 
Company, began his activities with the 
concern in 1914, and in 1926 was elect- 
ed treasurer of the William R. Noone 
& Co. He is a director of the First 
National Bank of Peterborough; and 





- vice president and director of the Pe 


terborough Co-Operative Bank. He was 
the first president of the Peterborough 
Rotary Club. 

Arnold D. Rundlett is superintend- 
ent of the mill, having held that posi- 
tion since 1921. Frank G. Page, vice 
president of William R. Noone & Co., 
has been connected with the concern 
for 31 years. 

Arnold T. Malone, manager and assist- 
ant treasurer of William R. Noone & 
Co., has been connected with the con- 
cern for nearly 25 years. Miss Mary 
J. McDermott, secretary of William 
R. Noone & Co., has been connected 
with it since 1902, and has been sec- 
retary since 1924. George H. Bridge, 
Jr., special representative of William 
R. Noone & Co., has been with the 
company directly and indirectly for 
26 years. 

Thus the concern has few seniors in 
continuous service to the textile indus- 
try, and their associates, mills and con- 
temporary concerns alike, salute this 
enviable record of consistent service 
and deserved growth. 


Butterworth Moves and 


Enlarges Providence Office. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., of 


Philadelphia, have announced the re- 
moval of their New England office from 
1202 to 1409 Turks Head Building, 
Providence, R. I., due to the amount of 
textile business in that section recent- 
ly. The company feels that in the new 
quarters the office will be in a better 
position to provide for friends and cus- 
tomers than in the previous location. 


National Oil Products 
Organizes Technical Department. 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., refiners of industrial oils, have 
organized a new technical department 
to work in collaboration with the sales 
department in the dissemination of 





technical and scientific data received 
from the company’s laboratories. Lo- 
gan Grupelli has been named by C. 
P. Gulick, treasurer, to head this new 
department. Mr. Grupelli, a graduate 
of Lafayette College, was formerly a 
member of the research staff of the 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Mundet Moves N. Y. Office. 

Announcement is made by Mundet 
Cork Corp. that their New York office 
has been moved from 461 Eighth Ave., 
to new and larger quarters at 450 Sev- 
enth Ave., where they occupy the 29th 
floor of the Nelson Tower, one of the 
largest recent additions to New York’s 
skyline. The building is located at 7th 
Ave. and 34th St. 


Southern Textile Exposition. 
Although the 1982 Southern Textile 
Exposition is practically a year away, 
the Textile Hall Corporation, Green- 
ville, S. C., in charge of the show, are 
working actively on it. On October 
17th, President Sirrine broadcast an 
attractive reminder, printed on cotton 
cloth, that the date of the show 1s Oc- 
tober 17th to 22nd, 1932. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


of the ownership management, circulation, 
ete., required by the act of Congress of 


August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published 
— at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 


State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County sforesaid, personally ap- 
peared W. J. Rooke who, having been aaly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of COTTON, 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. O. 
Smith Publishing Oo. Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, 
R. W. Philip, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Man- 
ager, W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: WR. O. Smith 
Publishing OCo., Atlanta, Ga.; W. R. O. 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Cushion, Oleve- 
land, Ohio; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. OC. Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, 
Willoughby, Ohio; W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga.; 
T. W. McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; P. D. Ham- 
mett, Chicago, Ill.; E. W. O’Brien, Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. L. Philpot, Atlanta, Ga. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs containing 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bonafide owner and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

W. J. ROOKE, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

lst day of October, 1931. ‘ 
E. L. PHILPOT, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 2, 1935. 
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Murray FIELD has been made super- 
intendent of the Lillian Knitting Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C., succeeding A. A. 
Moore, who has resigned after six 
years of service in this position. 

A. H. GoopMAN has become general 
overseer of spinning, winding and 
twisting at the Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala., succeeding J. J. Pon- 
DERS. 

J. Wr~tson McARVER has become gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of the 
Monroe Cotton Mills and Union Cot- 
ton Mills, Monroe, N. C., succeeding 
RALPH WEBBER. 

C. F. HELDERMAN has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Sherwood Tap- 
estry Mills, Durham, N. C. He former- 
ly held a similar position at the Bed- 
spread Mill of Carolina Cotton & Wool- 
en Mills Co., Leaksville, N. C. 

F. L. Hortmay has become overseer 
of finishing at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. He was formerly 
with the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala. 

D. S. Cook, agent of the plant of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Opelika, 
Ala., since it was started several years 
ago, is being transferred to a position 
in conjunction with the New York of- 
fice of Pepperell. Homer M. Carter, 
superintendent at Opelika, continues 
in charge there. Prior to leaving Ope- 
lika, Mr. Cook was given a testimonial 
dinner by the Rotary Club, of which 
he is the retiring president. He was 
presented with a handsome fountain 
pen and pencil set. 

L. G. Hooper has become superin- 
tendent of the Wymojo Yarn Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., succeeding D. E. Ex- 
MORE, resigned. 

D. R. Dickson, who has been man- 
ager of the Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has been trans- 
ferred to Atlanta, Ga., as manager of 
the Atlanta Textile Supply Co., an af- 
fillated concern. He succeeds R. B. 
DorMAN, who is devoting his entire 
time to sales work. C. M. McCrure 
succeeds Mr. Dickson at Greenville, 
and T. M. Baney, formerly with the 
Detroit Graphite Co.,- will cover the 
territory formerly handled by Mr. Mc- 
Clure for Greenville Textile Supply 
Co. 

H. S. Fowxer has become overseer of 
carding at the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. 
C., succeeding W. N. Casu, resigned. 

W. B. Warren has become overseer 


of spinning at the Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeding A. B. Bran- 
NON, resigned. Mr. Warren was for- 
merly second hand. 

GrorRGE C. CAUBLE is Overseer of 
carding at the new plant of the Clark 
Thread Company, Austell, Ga. J. S. 
GAMMON is overseer of spinning and 
twisting. Stoney DRAKE is manager. 

E. L. Sorp has been made assistant 
superintendent of the Certified Labora- 
tories, Marble Falls, Texas. He was 
formerly overseer of carding. 

Harotp P. GoLtiterR has become con- 
nected with the Neutrasol Products 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J., manufactur- 
ers of scouring, dyeing and throwing 
oils, and sizing materials. Mr. Goller’s 
address is Box 453, Greenville, S. C. 

D. W. Peasopy, for the past 25 years 
connected with the southeastern dis- 
trict office of the General Electric 
Company in various engineering, sales 
and executive ca- 
pacities, has 
opened a consult- 
ing engineering 
office at 588 Lin- 
wood Ave., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. He will 
specialize in me- 
chanical and elec- 
trical engineering 
—making surveys, 
submitting re- 
ports, developing 
designs and lay- 
outs, supervising construction, process 
and operation, and serving in a gen- 
eral consulting capacity. Mr. Pea- 
body is widely known in the southern 
textile industry. He is credited with 
being one of the earliest pioneers in the 
development of individual motor drive 
in the textile industry. 


L. W. Davis, formerly in charge of 
research for the Nopco Laboratories, 
has been transferred to the newly- 
formed technical sales department of 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., by C. P. Gunick, treasurer. Mr. 
Davis will contact manufacturers in 
the textile industry as a technician to 
consult with them concerning their 
manufacturing problems. 

B. W. Krumpn, formerly with Oak- 
ite Products, Inc., is now representing 
the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., in the southern terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N. C. 





D. W. Peabody. 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





CHARLES H. Bauer, for the past six 
years manager of the automotive divi- 
sion of L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed general sales 
manager, enlarging his sphere of ac- 
tion to embrace the entire sale of the 
company’s many industrial and auto- 
motive products. Mr. Bauer is at pres- 
ent international president of the Au- 
tomotive Boosters Clubs, which num- 
bers some 1200 manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, 2 member of the board of 
counsellors of the Motor and Equip- 
ment Association, and a contributor to 
many publications upon general sub- 
jects pertaining to effective sales and 
merchandising problems. 

Obituary 

A, D. Quinn, sales manager of the 
industrial division of the L. H. Gilmer 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., passed away 
suddenly on September 17th, in Chi- 
cago, while there on a business trip. 
Mr. Quinn, well known in the textile 
industry through his work in connec- 
tion with the Gilmer V-belt, had been 
associated with the Gilmer company 
since 1919, and in 1922 was placed in 
charge of the sales of the industrial di- 
vision. He was 44 years of age, and 
is survived by Mrs. Quinn, a son and 
daughter. 


W. H. Wy iz, for a number of years 
connected with the southern office of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Charlotte, and more recently associat- 
ed with other concerns serving the tex- 
tile industry, died at a Charlotte hos- 
pital on September 24th, following a 
protracted illness. He is survived by 
his wife, a son, a daughter, and his 
mother and a sister and brother. 

J. K. Drxon, father of ArTHUR M. 
Drxon and Kay Drxon, of Gastonia, N. 
C., who was one of the pioneer textile 
manufacturers of North Carolina, died 
at his home on September 19th. He 
entered the textile business in 1900, ac- 
quiring an interest in the Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills, and later established the 
Dixon Mills, Inc., being president of 
both concerns at the time of his death. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 

FRANK E. Norcross died in Septem- 
ber at his home in Spartanburg, S. C., 
following an extended illness. Mr. Nor- 
cross was secretary and treasurer of 
Standard Looms, Inc., of Spartanburg, 
which he established, with Jonas 
NorrTuHevp, in 1928. 
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THE WINNER 


The Automatic Spooler is the winner in any 
question ot spooling or winding VS. high speed 


warping, Many people have been given the 
idea that the installation of anv kind of high 
speed winding and warping machinery would 


effect great economies, improve their product 
and increase their production by decreasing 
loom stops. Tests recently completed, cover- 
ing a period of 40,026 loom days, averaging 
40 looms, 20 on each side, over a period af 
more than three years, demonstrate that there 
was a reduction of 22.69% in stops on looms 
using warps wound on Barber-Colman machines 
as compared with looms using warps wound 
on old style spoolers and warpers. Of this 
22.69% less loom stops—20. 92 % were from CAUSES 
traceable to the Automatic Spooler and only ja 


could be attributed to the High Speed Shoes 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 
Emulsifiable Oils 
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Products 


Ask for a NOPCO 
Technical Man 
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I once worked for an overseer who 
had not had the opportunity of going to 
school but very little during “lay-by” 
time on the farm. He and I began to 
study mill calculations at night. We had 
gotten along far enough to begin to be in- 
terested in designing. One day he came 
to me in the mill with an advertisement 
of a book on designing and mill calcu- 
lations put out by E. A. Posselt for 
$5.00. He suggested we buy it and pay 
$2.50 each. I was making $1.40 per day 
running a section of A Model Draper 
looms. In fact, they were some of the 
second order of automatics that came 
South. Two-fifty was two dollars and 
a half to me about that time, so I 
told him I could not see my way clear 
to go in with him right then. 

He went away, but’ in about two 
hours he came back and said: ‘‘When 
you can buy five cents worth of knowl- 
edge for five dollars, you had better 
borrow the money and buy it.” That 
statement made a lasting impression on 
me and has been worth thousands of 
dollars since. That man was very far- 
sighted. He really was the cause of my 
being in the mill. I was a jack leg me- 
chaniec and had some experience with 
the Draper loom when it first came 
on the market. I was about to leave 
the place where I was working for him 
when he had a talk with me about my 
future. 

The automatic loom was a rather 
crude machine in comparison to the 
automatie loom of today. There were 
very few pecple who thought it would 
ever be a success. 

He said: “Boy, the automatic loom 
is going to take the South by storm. 
It will not take up North on account of 
the unions. It is going to be the means 
of the South coming to the front in 
manufacturing. Mills are going to be 
built and they are going to put in the 
automatics. They are going to need 
overseers to run them and the fact that 
you know a little about automatics will 
get you a job as overseer.” 

I stayed. In two years he was made 
superintendent of a new mill going up. 
He gave me the job of erecting the 
looms—the first job in the South, I 
think, that was not erected by Draper 


Some More Random Thoughts 


shop men—and then made me overseer. 
I stayed with him four years as over- 
seer. 

Now I have told you all of this in an 
effort to bring out one point. That man 
not only had the faculty of foresighted- 
ness, but he had a wonderful mind in 
many ways. He had a good personality 
—he was a wonderful manager of help 
—he was a gentleman to the core. Now 
here it is: If he had had the educa- 
tion he would have taken the South by 
storm, as a mill man, just like he told 
me the automatic loom would. He was 
a successful mill man, a very success- 
ful one, but what I mean to say is, he 
would in my judgment, have been the 
most outstanding mill man in the South. 
He is still living, and I truly hope he 
will live to be a hundred. He has the 
distinction of having an honor con- 
ferred upon him that no other cotton 
mill superintendent of the South has 
ever had, and but for the fact that he 
is still active and well known, with a 
host of friends all over the South, I 
would tell you all about it, but then 
many readers would know whom I am 
talking about. 


At any rate, I have given you a true 
and intimate story all for the purpose 
of trying to get you to see the import- 
ance of an education—of acquiring 
knowledge. 

What are you doing about it? 

* ¢ 8 


Opportunity knocks just as often as 
you are ready for it. 
* * ® 


Some day you will find the man 

above you gone. Are you ready? 
* *: & 

Years ago when a man became feeble 
of body he was considered old, but in 
this day of progress a man who has 
“Ideas’—a man who can THINK—a 
man who has knowledge of his profes- 
sion, never grows old. 

The knock-down-and-drag-out policies 
of the overseer and superintendent of 
years ago is gone and the trained over- 
seer of today is sensitive to the new 
spirit pervading all industry. He real- 
izes ‘workmen are human beings and 
should be treated as he himself would 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


like to be treated. 

Help is plentiful—has been for the 
past few years—but like most otliter 
things, conditions will eventually 
change. Are you treating them now 
like you will have to treat them then? 
If you are, you will get better work 
out of your help when that time comes 
than the other fellow. 

xs * * 

“The best executive is usually a 
man who can pick the best man.”’ This 
reasoning applies to the overseer and 
superintendent’s work. Why don’t you 
swap that sorry section man—that fel- 
low who you known will be hard head- 
ed when you want some change made 
—for a better one now while you have 
the opportunity ? 

* . 

One of your troubles that looks large 
as a mountain to you, only looks like 
a little hill to other people. In fact, 
they cannot see why you let it worry 
you at all. 

You, overseer or superintendent, you 
are some boss, I suppose. Well, when 
you learn how to boss yourself, and 
not until then, are you qualified to be 
classed as a boss. The biggest job any 
man ever did was to learn to boss him- 
self. Tell yourself to do the things you 
would tell the other fellow who is look- 
ing for advancement, then make your- 
self do it, and you will be going some. 

Most any fairly intelligent overseer 
or superintendent can tell the young 
fellow what he should do to make a 
success, but how many of them will tell 
themselves to do those very same things 
and then do them? 

* ¢ 

Overseers and superintendents are 
paid for their ability to manage and 
originate, and the opportunities are 
waiting on every hand. 

zs ¢ # 


Why does the overseer and super- 
intendent get more pay than the sweep- 
er? He does not do as much physical 
work. It is because he has more knowl- 
edge. Why does the bigger job pay 
more than the small one? Same ans- 
wer. You say you want a bigger job? 
Well, what are you doing to get more 
knowledge? 
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Constructive Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded waste may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 
always as the means to valuable advice Ofcourse, every audit should be a Detailed 
from the auditor or auditing firm. Audit, But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Too often, auditing service ends with the Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and 
report of the financial condition of (name) should be made to, serve as the basis, not 

only of the financial report, but also for 
as of (date). ; 

constructive help. 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be with the business man’s appreciative un- 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- derstanding of this help, and the cooperation 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; of progressive Public Accountants, Audit- 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently ing becomes Constructive and offers its 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 
ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


CHICAGO DENVER HOUSTON LOS ANGELES NEW YORK RICHMOND TAMPA 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT HUNTINGTON, LOUISVILLE OMAHA ROCHESTER TOLEDO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND ERIE W.VA. MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA sT. Louis TULSA 
BIRMINGHAM COLUMBUS FORT WAYNE INDIANAPOLIS MIAMI PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL WASHINGTON 
BOSTON DALLAS FORT WORTH JACKSON, MISS. MILWAUKEE PORTLAND, ME. SAN ANTONIO WHEELING 
BUFFALO DAVENPORT GRAND RAPIDS KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO WINSTON-SALEM 
AYTON HARTFORD KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS READING SEATTLE YOUNGSTOWN 
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Manufactured by 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 

QUALITY SERVICE 
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FOR SALE 


Roll Covering Plant 
| Fully Equipped with Modern Machinery 

| Location, Atlanta, Georgia. 

| EDWARD H. BEST & COMPANY 


222 PURCHASE STREET 
BOSTON, 
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Some Thoughts on Comber Upkeep. 


We hope, with this contributor, that this letter will 
start you men with combers to discussing them. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

While each machine or process in the card room of 
a combed yarn mill has a definite and important work 
to do and the importance of the machines in making 
high quality yarn cannot be measured relatively, yet 
it is true that no machine exerts a greater influence 
on the quality of the resultant yarn than does the 
comber. That comber upkeep and the proper per- 
formance of the machine have not been treated ade- 
quately in these pages is evident to a constant COTTON 
reader, and while this article does not aim to touch 
upon all the problems, practices, etc., relative to comb- 
ing yet it does hope to draw expressions from other 
COTTON readers relative to their experiences and 
methods. 

Perhaps the relative neglect of combers in your 
discussions is partly due to the attitude most carders 
and superintendents assume toward cards and comb- 
ers, which, to the writer, constitutes a queer bit of 
psychology. Cards are ground and set at regular in- 
tervals, which they should be. A card should never 
need grinding and setting; this should be done before 
the need becomes evident. But combers are allowed 
to run six months or a year without overhauling and 
setting unless some very noticeable bad work is being 
made or some breakdown occurs. This is true in a 
great many cases. 

A comber, with its reciprocating motion and jar, 
can very quickly have some of its parts moved out of 
correct adjustment. A slight maladjustment can 
make a big difference in yarn quality in spinning very 
fine numbers, even though such difference may not be 
very noticeable at the comber itself. For that reason 
the writer has adopted the system of overhauling and 
cleaning thoroughly every comber in the card room at 
eight-week intervals, this overhauling being done in 
rotation. In this way we keep our combers in first 
class condition and turning off the best possible work. 

All of the settings are checked at each overhauling 
and any that have gotten out of adjustment are re- 
set. All bearings, shafts, gears, studs, and cams are 
checked to see that they are in first class condition. 
The comber is given a good cleaning from table to 
aspirator. The cushion plates are polished in the di- 
rection in which the fiber moves over them and the sli- 
ver table is polished with a motion paralleling the move- 
ment of the sliver. The nipper knives and sliver pans 
are also polished thoroughly. The detaching rolls and 
draw box rolls are cleaned well and examined for bad 
flutes and worn necks, The leather detaching rolls 
are inspected and gauged accurately. These rolls we 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE. 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
















WE invite our readers to make use of this depart- 

ment for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, 
answers or letters need not conform to any particu- 
lar style and will be properly edited before publish- 
ing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for any statements of opinion or fact which may ap- 
pear in this department unless so endorsed. This 
department is open to all. 






have covered with 24-ounce all-wool cloth and the very 
best grade of skin. 

We are spinning 60s to 140s thread and merceriz- 
ing twist yarn of 1 5/16-inch Peeler and 134-inch Sak 


cotton. For taking out 19 per cent to 20 per cent 
waste we use the following settings, Whitin Model D-2 
combers. 


1. Segment from detaching roll, 14-inch. 
dex 5. 

Feed roll from detaching roll, 1-15/16-inch. 
Feed from 614 to 634. 

Cushion plate from detaching roll, 154-inch. 
Angle ‘on nipper knife, 37. 

Nipper knife to needles, 21. 

Angle top comb, 22. 

Top comb to segment, 18. 

Close nippers, 11%. 

Detaching roll moves forward at 6. 
Detaching roll to segment, 21. 

Draw box rolls, progressing from the back, 
11%4-inch—154-inch—1 34-inch. 

It is interesting to note that, in the writer’s ex- 
perience, the Sak cotton has a larger percentage of 
short fiber than the Peeler cotton, which accounts for 
the same settings being used in most cases to take the 
same waste percentage out of the two different length 
cottons. 

The half-laps and top combs are checked on each 
comber every week. The needles are straightened and 
any half-lap that has needles out of two rows is taken 
out and re-filled. It is better to have a few rows re- 
paired than to leave the half-lap on until you have five 
or six bad rows. Because the half-lap and top comb 
play a very important part in combing they are 
watched very closely, and if the top combs have a few 
needles out they, too, are re-filled. The half-lap 
brushes are also important in good combing. The 
brushes should be set so that the bristles will just 
touch the face of the brass needle bars. If the brushes 
are not set correctly and not kept in good condition the 
half-lap will not be cleaned as it should be and waste 
will go through into the sliver. 


In- 
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THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 





PRODUCTION CONTROL 
by BEDAUX 


With the use of the Bedaux Principle of 
Labor Measurement the productive capac- 
ity of a department may be gauged accu- 
rately and positively. 


For instance, take 50 operators averaging 
80 Bedaux Units an hour. They will pro- 
duce in a 45-hour week a total of 180,000 
Bedaux Units. It does not matter if orders 
are shifted to run a different type of textile, 
or the product changed altogether. A pro- 
duction of 180,000 Bedaux Units may be ex- 
pected, and knowing the Units required to 
make the new item, the quantity that can 
be produced is immediately known. 


Where expansion or curtailment of produc- 
tion is necessary the corresponding adjust- 


ment in working force becomes simple 
arithmetic. 


In a comparatively short period of time the 
Bedaux Principle has been put in effect in 
over 300 industrial plants. The average re- 
sults have been: a 44% increase in produc- 
tion, a 15% increase in wages and a 20% re- 
duction of labor costs. The savings to the 
managements and the increases in wages 
run into millions of ‘dollars. 


The Bedaux Principle works in harmony 
with both management and labor. It deals 
with human element alone. No expenditure 
for equipment. No change of present layout. 


Write for book, entitled, “BEDAUX 
MEASURES LABOR.” It places you 
under no obligations. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President 
22 East 40th Street 
New York City 





H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
in charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 





THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 
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As stated, I shall be very glad to have other read- : 
ers comment on these ideas, and give their own meth- : 
ods of comber upkeep, and I would also like very much - 
to take part in a discussion of other subjects relating = 


to combers, which any reader may wish to submit. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 5089. 


Defends Winding for Preparing Fine Yarn 


vey) 


for Twisting. 


Look up the previous discussions referred to in the 
first paragraph, and give us your ideas 
on this interesting subject. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, beginning on page 
744, there appeared a very interesting article by R. A. 
Soniaman on twisting fine plied yarns. In the August 
issue, on page 953, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5061” criticizes 
several of the points in Mr. Soniaman’s article and 
brings out several other points which undoubtedly 
have merit. 

This contributor takes Mr. Soniaman to task for 
recommending twisting from two-ply tubes in the 
creels instead of from spools and states, “Among the 
progressive fine yarn mills I know, twisting from 
tubes has just about been abandoned.” I wonder if 
this contributor, by that statement, is intimating all 
mills who do twist from tubes are unprogressive. Pos- 
sibly, and I hope, what he means is that the fine yarn 
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mills with which he happens to be familiar use the - 


method of twisting from spools. 

It is a fact that a large number of progressive and 
successful mills twist from tubes and for very good 
reasons. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5061” expresses the be- 
lief that “winding is more severe on the yarn than 
spooling, because the package on the winder is re- 
volved by frictional contact with the roll, and chafing 
results.” This belief has been disproved by numbers 
of tests, both in breaking strength and in blackboard 
tests for appearance of the yarn. His statement that 
this chafing of the yarn is “strikingly evidenced by 
the lint that collects in a high speed warper creel of 
wound packages” is not accurate. The collection of 
lint is due, not to the fact that the yarn has been 
wound on a winding machine, but to the ballooning of 
the yarn in the warper creel. If this statement of 


TLE 


his were true, there would be no lint accumulations in : 
the creel of a high speed warper which draws the yarn : 


from a spool creel over the ends of the spools. 


As a: 


matter of fact, there is the same lint accumulation on = 
such a warper creel as there is in a cone creel; which, : 
incidentally, is of no consequence, for the use of fans : 
or blowers keeps this lint from accumulating and : 


causing any trouble. 


As for the accumulation of lint = 


in the high speed warper itself, this is simply caused : 
by the speed of the yarn in going through the warper. : 


‘THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢CO-INC 


All high speed warpers are fitted with fans or blowers 
to keep such lint from accumulating. 

There is one point in favor of winding over spool- 
ing which this contributor does not mention. When 
an empty spool is placed on the spooler, the yarn be- 
gins to wind at a very low yarn speed and this speed 
gradually increases as the spool fills up. The amount 
of friction applied for the purpose of tensionizing the 
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ROVING WASTE. 
REDUCTION / 


A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. of Gastonia, N. C., 
cleaned bobbins by hand before it installed 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaners. 


Since installing two Termaco machines, it 
has cleaned bobbins at an operation cost of 
only $6.00 a week and has reduced its rov- 
ing waste 25%. 


This mill also reports that now it does not 
have to re-work roving waste before mixing, 
and its spinners have more time to spin. 


The complete report of A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co. on its Termaco Bobbin Cleaners, and 
other interesting reports on Termaco ma- 
chines from other mills, are contained in a 
“fact book”’ that every mill executive, whose 
mill uses roving bobbins, should have. 


A copy of the “fact 
book”’ will be sent with- 
out obligation to. any 
mill executive who is 
seeking to substantially 
cut operating costs. 
Simply write for 
“Termaco Faets.” A 
copy will be sent 
promptly. 
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General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
N. J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 
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PONTAMINE 
FAST BLACK 


GCW 


A new du Pont product for 









dyeing rayon and cotton leav- 
ing Acele or other acetate 


fibres unstained 


PoNTAMINE Fast Black GCW 
produces greenish shades of black and 
when after-treated gives shades of 
good fastness to washing. Because of 


its property of leaving cellulose ace- 





tate effects unstained, the product 





REG. U.s, PAT. OFF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


should be of much value to the hosiery 


deans tical: Wildiaiitiiistes trade and at other points where it is de- 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chi- . e 
cago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Provi- sirable to dye cotton and rayon leaving 


dence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in 
Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs ® 
Division, Canade Cement Building, Montreal, Caneda, ACele or other acetate fibres unstained. 
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yarn is constant, therefore, as the yarn speed in- 
creases, the amount of tension on the yarn increases 
proportionately; because, with a constant amount of 
friction, the tension must increase with the speed of 
the yarn. This means that the actual tension on the 
yarn when a spool is full is two or three times the 
tension at the barrel diameter. Evidence of this in- 
crease of tension is sometimes seen in the form of 
crinkled yarn next to the spool barrel, as the spools 
become empty in the twister or warper creels. Extra 
tension on the yarn at the full diameter of the spool 
is sufficient to compress the yarn next to the barrel 
where the tension is less and the crinkly appearance of 
the yarn is the result. In winding, the yarn speed is 
constant, and consequently the tension on the yarn is 
uniform throughout the package. 


Mr. Soniaman gives the yardage of 40s yarn on a 
tube as 36,000 yards, and “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 5061” 
compares this with 39,000 yards on a spool. He does 
not mention whether this 39,000 yards is the amount 
of yarn which can be run off the spools, or is the total 
amount of yarn on the spool. If he gives this as the 
total amount of yarn on the spool, he must realize that 
the amount which can be run off would be consider- 
ably less, and the yarn remaining on the spool is dead 
stock. 


This matter of dead yarn on the barrels of the 
spools is of serious consequence. In the course of 
time the yarn becomes dried out and practically 
worthless, unless the spools are re-wound at intervals 
in order to prevent this from occurring. When such 
re-winding is done there is, of course, a considerable 
expense involved, because the re-winding must be 
done at very slow speeds and requires a good deal of 
time for the process. It is obvious that whenever the 
mill changes stocks or counts, the spools must be re- 
wound. 


This contributor makes another inaccurate state- 
ment in saying that any tubes which do not run out 
entirely in the creel must be creeled in as pieces or 
re-wound, because he says that new yarn cannot be 
wound on top of the old because of the variation in 
the setting of the doubler spindles. This is inaccurate 
because on the modern doubler the spindles are gauged 
so as to permit tubes from one spindle being placed 
back upon any other spindle with the traverse of the 
yarn matching perfectly. Even on the old type 
doublers the same result can be obtained by matching 
up the tube spindles. 


I am glad to see that he mentions the practice in 
some mills of winding the yarn single end on cones 
and then doubling two ends from these cones onto 
tubes. This is a practice which has been found to be 
economical by many mills. The winding of the yarn 
can be done on wood cones with very accurate slub- 
bing of the yarn. This gives a long continuous length 
of inspected yarn in the doubler creel. With such a 
long length of yarn to wind from on the doubler, the 
production of the doubler is exceedingly high because 
the stopping of the spindles is rare. Several mills 
have found that the total labor cost of doubling with 
two processes is no more, and sometimes even less, 
than with the doubling from spinning bobbins. Where 
the doubling is done directly from the spinning bob- 
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Here’s one | 
Costs... Use 


ORIGINAL =*%@ GENUINE <€ 


“We Leather with tht Hur on" 
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TEXTILE LEATHERS 


aaem Textile Leathers are effecting 
pleasing and satisfactory savings in many 
mills. These leathers are made from care- 
fully selected prime steer hides, specially 
tanned, and have exceptionally long life. 


In fact, the durability of @ctdem Textile 
Leathers is so outstanding that many us- 
ers have sent us unsolicited favorable 
comment on their performance records. 
Make your next order read “ oadatm ”’, 
Be Loop Pickers 


ume Lug Straps 


Solid Bound 
Pro err Leather Belting 


Bmaed Picker Leathers 
RoE Check Straps 

pier Harness Straps 
U2 Hold-up Straps 





Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers 
Textile Leathers and Belting 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bins, a slub catcher must be used on the doubler and 
this causes frequent stopping of the doubler spindles 
to piece up broken ends. The natural result is a low 
machine production on the doubler. The labor cost 
also is higher because when one end breaks the broken 
end must be tied up single end, and this requires some 
little time on the part of the doubler-tender in separat- 
ing the two ends from the doubler tube. 

I should also like to question this contributor’s 
statement that the cost of winding is higher than that 
of spooling. A great many mills have replaced spool- 
ers with cone winders for winding single yarn on wood 
cones to be used behind high speed warpers. Where 
the proper number of spindles is given to each winder 
tender and the job is properly organized, the winding 
cost is found to be the same, or less, than that of 
spooling. 

One of the most important advantages for the 
twisting of yarn from tubes or cones, to my mind, is 
the fact that the resulting ply yarn has absolutely uni- 
form tension on the individual ends. Where the twist- 
ing is done from single end spools it is practically im- 
possible to secure the same tension on both ends. The 
reason is that the spools in the twister creels are not 
all of exactly the same diameter and consequently the 
strain of the yarn in revolving the spools is not con- 
stant. Where the yarn is doubled onto a wood tube 
the doubler operates at a constant yarn speed and the 
same amount of tension is applied to each individual 
end from the inside of the tube to the outside. This 
gives a long length of inspected yarn in the twister 
creel with the assurance that a smooth, evenly ten- 
sionized ply yarn will result. 

This contributor is correct in the statement that 
in making two ply yarns a singling is impossible be- 
cause the direction of the twist is opposite to that in 
the single yarn, so that when one end breaks, the 
other end will come down on the twister. In mills 
which make three ply yarns, however, this would not 
be the case and singlings would be common. Where 
the mill uses the doubling system, however, this 
trouble is removed because each tube of the doubler 
has a continuous length of folded yarn without a 
break. 

I have seen another system of twisting from cones 
which has proven satisfactory and economical. In 
this system the yarn is wound single end onto wood 
cones and these cones are placed in the twister creels. 
The individual end is pulled off over the end of the 
cone, through a guide and down to the rolls, where 
the required number of ends are run together on each 
spindle. This gives a much longer length of yarn in 
the twister creels, which means less creeling. Some- 
times the cones are allowed to run entirely empty in 
the twister creels and are creeled in by the twister 
hands. In other instances a certain number of doffs 
are run from the conés and then all the cones are re- 
moved at one time. These cones containing small 
quantities of yarn are then taken back to the winders 
and filled up again. With this system the cost of 
doubling is saved and it is claimed that the quality of 
the finished yarn is fully as good as where the dou- 
bling process is used. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5090. 
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More Discussion on Slasher Speed 
Changes. 


Relative surface speeds of large and small cylinders 
are also discussed. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are replying to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 5022” with regard to the calculations of gear 
drives on positively-gear driven slasher cylinders: 


The two determining factors in figuring the change 
gears required are the circumference of the cylinders 
and the circumference of the size rolls. Let us take, 
for example, a cylinder that measures exactly seven 
feet in diameter, which is equal to 21.991 feet in cir- 
cumference. The size roll measures 28.274 inches in 
circumference. The circumference of the size roll di- 
vided into the circumference of the cylinder gives a 
ratio of 9.333. This figure, namely the ratio between 
the diameters of the cylinder and the size roll, must 
correspond with the constant of the gear drive train, 
divided by the change gear. 

For example, in the same case we had previously: 
1 X 224 & Change Gear « 27 X 22 
2 = 9.333, which 

16 X 51 < 27 X 44 
equals also the revolutions of the 9-inch size roll to 
one turn of the 7-foot cylinder. 

In this particular equation, the change gear equals 
68. 

The variation in the change gears may be due to 
several causes. In addition to being affected by the 
exact diameters of the cylinder and the size roll, the 
conditions of the yarn have much to do in controlling 
the number of teeth in the change gear. Hard, twisted 
yarn will shrink easily and will require more teeth in 
the change gear to make up for some of the shrinkage 
in the warp. The reverse is true in the case of stretch- 
ing yarns, which must be controlled through a certain 
amount of take-up from the cylinders. 

The amount of friction on the head end, and the 
amount of stretch which is sometimes desirable in the 
warps, control the speed of the cylinders to some ex- 
tent. The usual practice, therefore, is to figure out 
the change gears; and once the change gear has been 
determined according to theory, a change of one tooth 
more or less usually gives the conditions desired in 
each particular case. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5027. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have noted the discussion in COTTON concern- 
ing the questions as to what is the proper method of 
determining the correct change gear for driving the 
cylinders of a positively driven slasher, and also the 
inquiry as to whether the surface speed of the two cyl- 
inders should be the same. Perhaps a machinery man- 
ufacturer’s comments on this subject may be of in- 
terest. 

The surface speed of the cylinders and the size 
roll should be alike, and unless there is some change 
made in the machine after reaching the mill, a 68-tooth 
gear will give this condition. While 67 and 69-tooth 
gears are provided to meet conditions such as turn- 
ing down the size roll, expanded cylinders, etc., if the 
machine has not been changed, these gears are not 
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will help you to get charts like this / 


on your size cooking kettles... & 


To meet the demand for an Accurate, Dependable time 
temperature regulator of simple and rugged design we 


offer the regulator pictured above. 


COST IS LOW—With this new Powers Regulator you can 
now enjoy the benefits of Accurate Time and Temperature 
control for about 14 the cost of instruments used in the 
past for this purpose. There is no cost for upkeep as the 
regulator is self-operating, needing NO electricity or com- 


pressed air for its operation. 


EASY TO INSTALL—Only one thermostatic bulb is re- 
quired for temperature indication and control functions. 
Complicated compressed air piping and electrical wiring 
are unnecessary. Because of its simple and rugged design 


your own men can install it. 


Write now for Circular giving full particulars of this new Regulator. 


AUTOMATIC 40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


CONTROL 2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO — Offices in 43 Principle Cities 
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necessary. 
There are, of course, slight differences in the man- 
ufacture of the slasher, but the variations are so slight 
that no gear can be made that will correct the differ- 
ence, so that the gearing for the 7-foot cylinder is such 
as to give 9 1/3 revolutions of the size roll to one of 
the cylinder. For the 5-foot cylinder, the 68-tooth 
gear gives 6 2/3 revolutions for one of the size roll. 


In order to prevent the rolling and twisting of the 
yarn between the 7-foot cylinder and the size roll, 
there should be and is, a slight tension on the yarn. 
This tension is due to the natural contraction of the 
yarn, due to the saturation of the yarn in passing 
through the size vat. About 75 per cent of the mois- 
ture in the yarn is taken out in passing around the 7- 
foot cylinder, so that when it reaches the 5-foot cylin- 
der it is in a nearly normal condition, provided no un- 
due tension has been applied to the yarn meanwhile. 

The tension is controlled by wrapping the delivery 
roll at the front of the slasher, and mills and men dif- 
fer considerably in the amount of wrap used. (Stretch 
varying from 30 yards in 30,000 to 360 yards in 6,000, 
or from .1 per cent to 6 per cent has been noted.) Mills 
generally are paying much more attention to the mat- 
ter of stretch than formerly. 

Getting back to gearing, many mills find it neces- 
sary to refinish the copper rolls in the vat, as they 
become roughened, and in this case the gears on the 
size roll should be reduced one tooth, and the roll 
turned to definite dimension 1/62-inch of its diameter 
less, or 8.858 inches, assuming that the rolls have the 
62-tooth gear. (The steam jacketed vats have 72-tooth 
gears on the size roll, and in this case the reduction 
would be 1/72-inch of its diameter). The surface 
speed of the cylinder and the roll will then be the same, 
and no other change will be necessary. 

The delivery roll is made 1/16-inch smaller than 
the size roll on the later slashers to allow for wrap- 
ping, but on some of the older machines you will find 
9-inch diameter front delivery roll, and on some very 
old machines 8 15/16-inch size rolls. If the delivery 
roll is 9 inches, it can be turned down if desired, but 
if the size roll is 8 15/16 inches, both rolls should be 
turned down to the dimensions previously given. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5036. 


“The Spindle Does It, the Traveler Helps.” 


Still another man joins in the discussion as to whether 
the traveler or spindle inserts the twist. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue, on page 1060, “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4953” set forth his arguments on the ques- 
tion as to which puts in the twist, the traveler or the 
spindle. 

I have had no desire to enter this age-long argu- 
ment until now, as it has not seemed to get us any- 
where. There is, however, one statement in this con- 
tributor’s argument which is somewhat misleading, 
and with this cleared up, I think he would agree that 
the spindle, and not the traveler inserts the twist. He 
says, “This statement (referring to the statement 
that the traveler inserts the twist) is verified by the 
fact that twist inserted is found to be equal to the 
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“HURRICANE” AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER 


OR materials that benefit by air drying at moderate 

temperatures and without tension, the ‘Hurricane’ 
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Eight Sources of Profit 


When the correct amount of 
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1. Savings on sweeping up and 
cleaning machines. 

2. Extend work without kicks 
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3. Better all-day work with less 
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4. Regain full weight. 

ai Speed up machinery. 

6. Stronger yarn, stronger 
fabrics. 

7. Finer yarn, more yardage, 
higher prices. 

8. Finer finish, wider market. 
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A Book of Experience 


Human vigilance can’t make an 
old-time humidification equip- 
ment stop waste or add these 
eight sources of profits. 

“Tours Through Textile Tan- 
gles” explains how 43 mills 
immediately cut costs and in- 
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the faults of old humidifiying 
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Send today for this authentic 
report—“ToursThroughTextile 
Tangles.” It is free. 


The time to cut out waste is NOW! 
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r.p.m. of the traveler divided by the surface speed of 
the front roll.” 

Now, if “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4953” calculates his 
twist in this manner, I can’t see how he does it. The 
rule for calculating twist in spinning, as given on 
page 199 of the International Correspondence School’s 
Hand-Book, is as follows: “Rule, in case the speed of 
the spindles and the number of inches of yarn deliv- 
ered by the front roll are known, divide the speed of 
the spindles, without any allowance for slippage, by 
the inches delivered per minute by the front roll.” 

It will be noticed that no mention has been made 
of the traveler, in this rule. 

While the spindle actually inserts the twist, it 
seems to me that the traveler is very necessary in 
helping to regulate the twist and wrap the yarn prop- 
erly on the quill or bobbin. If it is the traveler which 
inserts the twist, I would like for “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
4953” to remove the band or tape from a spindle, 
thread the end underneath the traveler, and start the 
frame. It is obvious there will be no twist inserted. 
On the other hand, if he will remove the end from 
under the traveler and leave the spindle running, twist 
will be inserted by the spindle until this part of the 
yarn receives so much twist that it will be broken 
down by contraction tangling. Therefore, we can say 
in regard to the twist question, that the spindle in- 
serts the twist. The traveler aids in the operation by 
holding the yarn in place while twist is being inserted. 

M. R. H. (N. C.) 


Employee and Employer. 


Here is some sound, human comon-sense philosophy 
that can be applied to any job, on any kind of work, 
in any kind of mill. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been a reader of COTTON for a number of 
years and have read many good articles from men 
who are well read, practical and well learned in the 
school of hard knocks of the cotton mill life. I have 
been reared in the cotton mill and came along when 
the little sweeper boy and doffer were cursed, 
knocked and abused around by the section men and 
second hands. I have surely been taught the great 
lesson in hard knocks, hardship and low wage scale. 

But conditions have changed now. We have more 
capable men in the mills of today than were in the 
mills during the olden days; men who have a feeling 
for the other man as well as self. These men who 
run our mills today are the boys of yesterday who 
received the knocks and kicks of the section men 
and second hands in the days of old. I have often 
sat on my little stool at the waste box, after sweeping 
the floor just as clean as it could be swept, picking the 
white waste from the floor sweeps. I have seen the 
section man walking down the alleys with his pocket 
full of wrenches and I would start building castles 
in the air, thinking of what a great man I would be 
if I could only be a section hand like him. These are 
the visions I would have, men. All of you have been 
right along there, but, as I have said, times have 
changed in the mill. We boys who had these great 
visions then are the section men, second hands, over- 
seers and superintendents of today. I would never 
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LEATHER BELTING 
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We Ship Quick! 


Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
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QUICK SHIPMENTS? Yes 
sir!—on-the-dot service is as- 
sured when you deal with 
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wire and you'll get that action 
that is swift and sure. 


All standard sizes and types 
carried in stock for immediate 
shipments. Lambeth service is 
as quick as the quality is good. 


Write for samples and prices. 
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| SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Our guarantee protects your purchase. 


_ The Akron Belting Company 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
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Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials... because they are manu- 
factured ‘under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery . because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of “getting the utmost in felt cloths 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamp- 
ing Blankets, Palmer Blankets for 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth 
for Printing. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 
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SHEARS THAT ARE FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ALLOWING ONE OPERATOR TO RUN A 
BATTERY 
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ZERK SYSTEM OF LUBRICATION 
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treat my fellowman or his boy as I was treated in 
the mill years ago. 

Fellows, the Christian education of today means 

it all. How can we succeed if we leave God, the 
great creator and maker of all good things, out of 
our daily lives? Please remember that Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, the great aviator, could not have ac- 
complished the feat that he did, had not the hand 
of God been in it. As the great engine of the “Spir- 
it of St. Louis” propelled its weight through the light 
of day and darkness of the night, it was God who 
guided the great ship. It was God who gave our 
“Lindy” the spirit to sit at the controls of the plane 
and not fall asleep, and now, men, let us not fall 
.asleep, but ever keep alert, be watchful, always 
ready to give the other fellow credit for what he 
does as our “Lindy” gave the old “Spirit of St. Louis” 
credit for what she did. When he would refer to 
anything he did, he would always say, “we did it.” 

Co-operation in the mill is one of the greatest 
assets in the mill today. I make my mill run good 
and have the best numbers of any other mill that I 
‘know of, but it is team work that has helped me in 
having a good running job. I can sit at my desk and 
plan the best ways to do things in my room to have 
good running work, such as cleaning, oiling and 
watching after the machinery in general, but the 
plans would’ not work if my help failed to do the 
things which I planned for them to do. This is 
where co-operation comes in. Teach the man who 

works for you just what you want him to do and see 
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that it is done. Then give him credit for having the 
cleanest frames, looms, cards, or anything which he 
may be operating. In other words, give credit where 
credit is due, which will show him how much you 
appreciate the effort he has made to carry out your 
plans. Have the other help to go over and look at 
the good job he has done in cleaning his machinery, 
then ask each operator if he can’t do just as well. 
By keeping the machinery well cleaned and properly 
oiled, the work will run much better. The idea is to 
teach the help to keep clean machinery, because if 
they don’t clean their own machines, no one else 
will. 

We always try to put the proper draft in cards, 
pickers, drawing and slubbers, as well as other ne- 
cessary machinery in order to have well balanced 
drafts, thus eliminating bad work caused by unev- 
eness. We also put the proper amount of twist at all 
processes to balance with the size of roving or yarn 
that will cause it to run well. Our speeds from the 
picker room to the weave room are all well balanced. 
Nothing is over-speeded to get a high production. 
Our help is all good help, having been on the job 


for years. We love our help and they love us. That 
is why we succeed. 
After all, it is co-operation that counts. Have a 


feeling for the other fellow, be he a sweeper boy of 
the room or the highest employee in the mill. The 
sweeper boy’s job is just as important as the over- 
seer’s job. Someone must keep the floor clean. I 
am always glad to help any one at any time I can to 
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in systems we install, the final results are so presented 
that the treasurer can quote prices on any of his regular 
products in any market without delay, and the facts are 
80 condensed that all the necessary figures can be carried 
conveniently in the vest pocket. Cost of new construc- 
tions can be figured within a very few minutes. 


Pally 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in U. 8 
are operated by clients using Our Cost Methods. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Speotaliate in Textile Cost Methods Over 19 Years. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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IDEAL MACHINE Co. 


Repair Headquarters for 
STEEL ROLLS—SPINDLES—FLYERS 
We make a specialty of 
METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
and also do 
Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


BESSEMER CITY, N.C. 
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The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 
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Boston, Mass. Greensbdero, > 6. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA: 






ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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Save time and money by having your card screens overhauled 
by specialists here in the South. We carry a complete line of 
parts for all makes of card screens, and guarantee satisfactory 
work and prompt service. Write for information. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 E. LONG 8T. GASTONIA, N. 0. 


Manufacturers and Rebutlders of Card Screens, Spinning 
Cylinders and Drying Cans. 
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Repair Service on 
| STEEL ROLLS—SPINDLES—FLYERS 





A Service of Economy - - 


Because the nearness of our plant to you means low 
freight rates, because the work turned out by us 
is of lasting quality, because it eliminates the cost 
of new units—this Gastonia service is the last word 
in economy. Write for quotations. 
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GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 
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| PATENTS | 
: PAUL B. EATON 
: Registered Patent Attorney, 1408-0, Johnston Bldg. : 


: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: 941 MUNSEY BLDG. 
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make a better employee, for the employees are the 
eyes and hands of the overseer. Without them, we 
ean do nothing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4655. 


Slashing- Weaving Discussion Held at 
Georgia Meeting in Atlanta. 
(Continued from page 1243.) 


that this depended largely upon whether the pieie to 
be welded was a large or a small piece, an on the ele- 
ment of available time, etc. 


The best method for cleaning a slate switch-board 
with oil on it was next asked for. Mr. Grant said 
that he uses carbon tetrachloride, and another man 
stated that common cooking soda is satisfactory. Mr. 
Grant explained that carbon tetrachloride is similar 
to liquid Pyrene, and that this is applied with a piece 
of waste. Comer Turley, mechanical superintend- 
ent, Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, Ga., said that 
he greases the entire board with red engine oil, and 
added that this does not collect dust if it is rubbed 
off. Mr. Cheek of Pacolet Mfg. Co., finds that rub- 
bing the board with a piece of rubber packing will 
do the job. 

Methods of Checking Motors. 

As to what methods should be used in checking 
air gaps in motors, and how often this should be 
done, Mr. Heymer said this should be done every 
time a motor is cleaned out, and then the wear of the 
bearings can be checked before it gets too far. Mr. 
Grant says that he checked his every three months 
and Mr. Robertson agreed that every three months 
is often enough if a record is kept of the motors. Mr. 
Grant said that it is not worth while to check this 
point on ball bearing motors. Mr. Beverly of Thom- 
aston said that he checked his every three months, 
except those motors which are in continuous ser- 
vice, which are checked more often. Mr. Beverly 
asked what air pressure was used and Mr. Heymer 
reported from 30 to 40 pounds. Mr. Grant said he 
uses between 60 and 80 pounds pressure, and Mr. 
Turley said that he uses the same pressures, but has 
two men blowing a motor from both ends at the 
same time. 

The last question asked for the best preparation 
for cleaning and protecting coils in motors. One man 
suggested gasoline, but Mr. Turley said that he 
would not put gasoline on a motor winding; in fact, 
they no not allow any gasoline in the mill. Mr. Lind- 
sey pointed out that some use a mixture of Pyrene 
and gasoline, and Mr. Grant again recommended 
carbon tetrachloride for this purpose, and an air 
drying varnish for baking. Mr. Cheek said that the 
only satisfactory way he had found for cleaning and 

protecting the coils was to take the motor down and 
clean out with waste. He said that air drying var- 
nish will not stay on but a few days, and the effects 
of it is soon lost. This concluded the discussion and 
the meeting was adjourned. The next meeting will 
be held in Atlanta in March, 1932, and carding and 
spinning discussions will be discussed. 
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COST 
PRODUCTION 


Using BARBER TAPE is one way to 
keep costs down to a minimum, 
which is so important in these days 
of keen competition. 


Our long wearing spinning and twist- 
ing tapes will help reduce your costs 


—Try Them 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING AND 
TWISTING TAPES 
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BOULEVARD DE Soper : 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Card Room catalog covers Oards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
ehine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

3. Modern Practice in Textile Wet Finish- 
tag (Slack Loop System)—Practical discus- 
sions, various methods bleaching, covering 
batch, semi-continuous, fully continuous for 
eotton, rayons and mixtures. Request must 
be on mill letterhead. By Rodney Hunt Ma- 
ehine Co., Orange, Mass. 

4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Cotton Cleaning 
Bystem. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8. ‘‘Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
flustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Co.. Gastonia, N. O. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
Pages. Mlustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
~—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Oharles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sites. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

12-A—Instruction Mannal for Type K Bob 
Bin Cleaner. Also Instruction Manual for 
Utsman Bobbin Oleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
booklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants should designate which 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Oompany, Charlotte, N. O. 

12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog; de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company. Charlotte, N. 0. 

18-A—EZEqnuipping Modern Textile Plants— 
Booklet, 35 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
plants and presents reports from mil] own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences; 
equipment, descriptions, etc. Also Dyed in 
the Truth—Reprints of advertisements of 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Oontrol—'‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.'’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
eloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 


perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Ohicago, Ml. 


17. Arcy—12 page booklet on getting most 
value from starch in warp sizing and cloth 
— By Drake Corporation, Norfolk, 


a. 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
Purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 


ene: 1404 No. Front S8t., Philadelphia, 
19. Quaker City Chemical Co—<8-page 


booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 


all textiles. Issued by above company, 2736 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wiholey Co, 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

28. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
4 = Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

25—‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 88 Ferry Street, 
New York City. 

28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

$0. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

31. Canvas Baskets and Trucks — Doff 
boxes, trucks and for all textile uses. By 
Rockweave Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

$8. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


39. Trend of Sales of Silk., Rayon and’ 


Ootton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-page booklet; prepared by Du 
Pont Rayon Company, in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Copy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
DuPont Rayon Co., 850 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a ‘summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & FErnst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage. Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telenhone tynewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Co.. Long Lines Department. Atlanta Ga. 

48. Pornitz Vacuum Bleaching Apparatus 
—showing the many advantages of this sys- 
tem for bleaching, including the saving of 
time, saving in chemicals, saving in the 
transport of materials from one annaratus to 
another, etc. H. H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. N. Y. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 paces. Tilustrated. describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
Ianta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmo~e Hotel. West 
Peachtree, Fifth. Sixth & Cypress Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—aA forty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabrie and de- 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re 
quest by Fidelity Machine Co., 3908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Mundet’s New Black Book—Including 
specifications for the installation of cork- 
pipe covering under various conditions, tell- 
ing how thick the insulation should be, list- 
ing the sundries that are needed with cork 
Pipe covering—showing what to do when 
Pipes are close together, explaining how to 
order, prices, etc. Copy sent free to anyone 
interested in cork pipe insulation. L. Mun- 
det and Son, Inc., 450—Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥. 

47. The New Hartmann Spinning Process 
for Cotton Yarns—showing how with the 
Hartmann Ring Spinning Frame with com- 
bined drafting, it is possible to produce fin- 
ished yarns in one operation direct from the 
untwisted sliver of the drawing frame. H 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

49. Pornitz Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
giving details of machine, its many advan- 
tages and showing typical installations H. 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

50. The Effect of Belt Tension on the 
Cost of Belting—a 12-page booklet, giving s 
non-technical explanation of belt tensions, 
the coefficient of friction of various kinds of 
belts, the effect of belt tension on belt costs, 
and the proper care of belting to assure long 
life and low costs. Sent free on request. 
Chas. A. Schieren Oo., 80 Ferry St., New 
York, N. Y. 

51. Pornitz Vacuum Steaming and Condt- 
tioning Machines—for fixing the twist in the 
yarn and restoring to the material the nat- 
ural degree of moisture which has been lost 
during the spinning process. H. H. Leonard, 
475 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

52. The Lincoln Twin Disc Floor Machine 
—showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of time and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models of 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Oo., 218 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

53. Anchor Fencing Service—a 24-page 
booklet showing various classes and types of 
chain link and iron fence and gates for in- 
dustrial purposes. Anchor Post Fence Co., 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoicing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Courtland 
St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page boeklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical sna!- 
yses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 


aes 

56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils. softeners, etc. Nationsl 
Oil Products Co.. Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Téxtile Costs and Troubles 
telling all ahuut the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

58. Trichlorethylene, Its Properties and 
Uses—A forty page booklet on the proper 
ties. uses, and many industrial applications 
of. T*i including chapters on degreasing Raw 
Wool. Scouring Textiles, Dry-Cleaning, Spot- 
ting Out, Cleaning Textile Machinery. Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Oo., Inc., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

59. Vat Colors and Their Oxidation—A 
recently revised edition giving information 
and methods of the dyeing, printing and 
Perborate or Peroxide ‘‘fixation’’ of vat 
colors. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Oo., 
350 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 

60. Cotton Machinery Miniature Catalog 
No. 6—A 130 page booklet describing cloth 
room machinery for use in cloth rooms, 
blescheries, print works. rubberizing plants, 
dyeing and finishing establishments. Curtis 
& Marble Machine Oo., 72 Cambridge 8t., 
Worcester. Mass. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpful 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 35 North 
6th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc.. 
Passaic, N. J. 
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TOKIO TAPS 
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THEY'RE 
THEY’RE 





. .. they're what the women have been\Nooking for!—these ingenious new lace tops, made on 





the Model K. And besides, they are practica rf they were designed by a machine man who 


knows hose from welt to sole, and an artist (with a sense of humor). The range of designs possible 
on this famous Model K machine is remarkable. Your product can have a lace welt so effec- 


tive as to be a distinct selling point . . . and, of course, the exclusive tailored “Gussetoe”. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 




















The designs and type of fabrics made 
on the Model L and Komet machines have 
every indication of being imported. With 
these two machines, American manufac- 
turers are now producing merchandise 


that heretofore had to be made abroad. 


MODEL L... an individual needle, em- 
broidered wrap machine for children’s 
hose, half hose and golf hose... con- 


stantly improved, with new attachments. 


KOMET machine... for children’s hose, 


half hose and golf hose in broad rib. 


STANDARD-TRUMP ae MACHINE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BROADWAY, 


os ae Ms. Fey Ws Ba Re 
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A Seamless Hosiery Cost Method 


Describing a useful procedure for estimating costs of new 
style constructions to determine price range before going 
to expense of setting up for actual weight and cost tests 


HIS ARTICLE is writ- 
ten to describe a 


method of estimating 


tions in seamless hosiery to 
determine the price range 
before going to the expense 
of setting up for actual 
weight and cost tests. It 
has been used by the writer 
for a number of years, and 
its use and application has 
been the means of elimi- 
nating much expense in 
the building of new styles of new constructions. 
What the method will do for not only the busy mill 
man, but his fixers and sample cost account as well, 
is almost unbelievable. 


Using this method requires not only a working 
knowledge of figuring costs and familiarity with va- 
rious yarns, but also a reasonable number of actual 
weight tests to work from. With this foundation a 
slide rule worker is in his glory, although without a 
slide rule only a little more time is required. The 
more the method is used the more accurate will be- 
come the estimates, and after a time one becomes so 
proficient with it that at times verification with ac- 
tual tests will be passed up, although this is not ad- 
vocated by the writer. 


For the sake of simplicity, working examples are 
used to illustrate the application of the method. 
Empirical figures are used owing to the variations of 
equipment and finishing dimensions of hosiery in the 
different mills. 


In taking our first example, let us assume that 
men’s fancy half-hose are being made, to obtain the 
broadest application for half-hose mills. Let us say 
our machines are 220-needle, 48-gauge, 314-inch di- 
ameter needle wrap (Banner reinforced vertical or 
Scott & Williams E. S. machines) with high splice 
and double sole. Assume a style now being made 
and liberal weight tests run on one or more dozen 
and verified several times on the middle production 
size 11 to be: 

Top: 40/2 combed peeler mercerized, 4.00 oz./Doz. 
or .2500 Ib./Doz. or 25.00 Ib./100 Doz. Ravel waste 
included. 

Body: Face yarn, 150 denier rayon—10 per cent 
oil—4.48 oz./Doz. or .2800 lb./Doz. or 28.00 1b./100 
Doz. 

Body: Back yarn, 100 denier acetate—6 per cent 
oil—3.20 oz./Doz. or .2000 lb./Doz, or 20.00 1]b./100 
Doz. 


By Fred T. Gaines 


: VERY seamless manufacturer, especially 
eee ee E those making half-hose, should carefully 
study this article. .lt gives in a very com- 
plete and clear manner a reliable method of 
estimating your costs, and, as well, points 
out some of the glaring defects in many 
present methods, at the same time offering 
an accurate and readily useful means of 
eliminating guess-work from calculations . . 


Needle Wrap Yarn: 
30/2 spun silk in 4 vertical 
4 needle stripes from top to 
toe and 4 vertical 4 needle 
stripes from top to heel. 
Each stripe from top to 
toe equals about 12.5 inches 
in length or a total of 50 
inches for the four, and 
each stripe from top to 
heel equals about 7.5 inches 
in length or a total of 30 
inches for the four, and 
the eight stripes total 80 
inches of needle wrap striping, the weights including 
the run in and run out waste are: 0.80 oz./Doz. or 
.0500 Ib./Doz. or 5.00 1b./100 Doz. (Note that this is 
approximately .01 of an ounce per inch of a 4 needle 
vertical stripe per dozen, or 1.00 ounce or 0.0625 Ib. 
per inch of a 4 needle vertical stripe per 100 dozen.) 

High Splice and Double Sole: 120s/2 combed 
peeler mercerized, 1.20 0z./Doz, or .0750 lb./Doz, or 
7.50 lb./100 Doz. (Note High Splice and Double Sole 
weights include the floating end waste.) 

Heel, Ring Toe, Toe and Looper Margin: Two ends 
of 60s/2 combed peeler mercerized, 4.40 oz./Doz, or 
0.2750 Ib./Doz. or 27.50 1b./100 Doz. (Note the looper 
margin waste is included in the heel and toe weights.) 

With these weights and the respective yarn prices, 
it is simply a question of extension to get the yarn 
cost of this number on which weight tests have been 
run and verified. These we extend as follows for 
100 dozen. 





Yarn 
Cost 
100 Doz. 
Top, 40s/2 C.P.M. 25.00 Ib. @ $0.56 14.00 
Face 150 rayon 28.00 lb. @ 0.75 21.00 
Back, 100 acetate. tinted 20.00 lb. @ 1.80 36.00 
Needle wrap: 30/2 Spun 
Silk Resist Dyed 5.00 lb. @ 4.00 20.00 
H.8. & D.S. 1208/2 C. P. M. 7.50 lb @ 2.00 15.00 
Heel and Toe, 2-60s/2 C.P.M. 27.50 lb. @ 0.68 18.70 
(Oil allowance in rayon and acetate yarn is not 
deducted but figured at yarn price to take care 
of invisible manufacturing cost.) 
Total Cost of Yarn $124.70 


From actual and dependable production rec- 
ords we find out of the above yarn weights, for 
each 100 dozen we must allow for waste five per 
cent additional yarn, the cost of which will be $6.24, 
so that the total yarn plus waste for 100 dozen hose 
knit will be $130.24. 

Now, assuming the direct and indirect labor to 
be $75.00, and supplies, packing, depreciation, ad- 
ministration, overhead, interest and taxes, etc., to be 
$40.00, we have a total manufacturing and admin- 
istrative cost, packed ready for shipment, of $245.24, 
for the 100 dozen. 
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The lighthouse 
that withstands 
the storms has a 
firm foundation 
And--- 

the Full-Fashioned 
machine that is prac- 
tically vibrationless 
has an absolutely 
rigid cast foundation 
(weighing about 
3,000 pounds) for 
the legger base. 





How about your next 
machines? 


h Write for further information. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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This 100 dozen finishes not 100 dozen firsts, but, 
according to accurate production and finishing rec- 
ords properly kept, 85 per cent firsts, 12 per cent 


seconds, and 3 per cent thirds. (Percentages as- 
sumed.) 
The list price of this number is $3.00. Terms: 2 
per cent-10-30. 
85 per cent firsts @ $3.60 $255.00 
12 per cent seconds @ _ 2.00 24.00 
3 per cent thirds @ 1.00 3.00 


$282.00 





Total Gross Selling Price 


The selling commission at 5 per cent plus the 2 
per cent discount equals 7 per cent of $282.00, or 
$19.74, leaving a net selling price, instead of $3.00 a 
dozen, of $262.26. 

Particular attention is called to this method of 
arriving at the true selling price obtained by the 
manufacturer, which is much less than list price. I 
am sure many mills would withdraw numbers they 
are now manufacturing under the impression of a 
profitable price being obtained if they would face 
the facts and determine their true selling price along 
these lines as compared to actual cost, instead of 
taking a rule-of-thumb method of cost as compared 
to list price on the basis of Firsts. 

Numerous other methods that are accurate may 
be devised, but this method is simple and accurate 
if production and cost records are accurate. From 
the true selling price, $262.26, deduct the cost, 
$245.24, which leaves a net profit per 100 dozen of 
$17.02. 

This cost and true selling price feature, although 
somewhat away from the subject, is brought in be- 
cause the object of this article is determining prof- 
itable constructions. 

From the preceding figures it is self-evident that 
at a list price of $3.00 a dozen, with the terms and 
selling commission given, it will require only a small 
increase in imperfects and waste to wipe out the 
profit. 

Also, a yarn cost of $1.30 a dozen including waste 
cannot be much exceeded for a profitable number. On 
top of this, new constructions coupled with new de- 
signs involve a certain amount of hazard as regards 
the percentage of first-class goods that will finish. 
Also, the loss of production, machine changing costs 
and tuning in costs must not be disregarded. 

With these preliminaries, we assume the sales 
organization has asked for a new style for the line, 
and the construction must be a nitrocellulose delust- 
ered yarn (Chardonize) 150 denier twisted with two 
threads of 18/15 Japan silk and plaited over 75 den- 
ier acetate. The top to be 36s/2 combed peeler mer- 
cerized gassed. The double sole, heel and toe to re- 
main the same. It must also be clear that these es- 
timates are based on weights obtained from tests and 
the gauge, diameter and number of needles of the 
machine for which the estimate is made, must be the 
Same as one on which the test is based. With tests, 
accumulated data and experience, however, estimat- 
ing can be carried to different diameters and gauges, 
but involves too much detail to explain in this ar- 
ticle. 
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For example, with a 220-needle, 48 gauge, 3%4- 
inch diameter machine test, if an estimate was want- 
ed on a 3%4-inch diameter, 48-gauge, 220 needle, the 
increased amount of yarn required would be approx- 
imately in proportion to the increase in the circum- 
ference of the machine, or 7.28 per cent in this in- 
stance, using the same counts of yarn or in propor- 
tion as on the base test. 


Furthermore, an estimate on 240-needle, 34-inch 
machine, even though 54-gauge, but using the same 
counts of yarn or in proportion as on the base test, 
will run heavier in about the proportion to the in- 
crease in the number of needles; fn this instance, 
about 9 per cent. 


This tells us that for the same gauge and num- 
ber of needles, and using the same yarns, a 334-inch 
diameter machine takes about 7.28 per cent more 
yarn than a 31-inch machine, and certainly will do 
for estimating until actually verified with tests. 
Broader application involves more detail, but with 
study and experience, much time is saved in estimat- 
ing. 

Coming to the estimate wanted, weights of cotton, 
worsted and spun silk yarns of different counts vary 
in yardage and stitch formation in proportion to the 
grain weights of 120 yards, and on silks and rayons 
the variation is in proportion to the size in deniers, 
so: 


For the top of the desired number, 40s/2 C. P. 
M. = 50 grains per 120 yards, and to use 36s/2 the 
grain weight is 55.6 grains per 120 yards, so the 
ratio of 36s/2 to 40s/2 is as 55.6 is to 50, or 111.2 
per cent, and 111.2 per cent of 25 pounds (weight of 
40s/2 in the top) is 27.8 pounds, so use 28 pounds for 
the weight of 36s /2 required. 


For the face yarn, 150 denier Chardonize twisted 
with two-thread 13/15 Japan, we assume the two- 
thread equals 30 denier and 150 denier plus 30 den- 
ier equals 180 denier. Now, 150 denier according to 
test for 100 dozen goods equals 28 pounds, and the 
poundage of 180 denier is in the ratio of the size in 
denier to 150, or 180 to 150, which is 120 per cent, 
and 120 per cent of 28 pounds is 33.6 pounds, so we 
use 34 pounds for the 150 twisted with two-thread 
Japan. 

For the backing yarn it is necessary to use 75 
denier instead of-100 denier in order not to get the 
body weight too great, because the face yarn desired 
is heavier, that is, 150 denier and two-thread Japan. 
Two threads of 13/15 Japan in the gum is equal to 
30 denier. In finishing, the two-thread loses 25 per 
cent in boil-off, resulting in the finish size of 22.5 
denier, or the combination of 150 and two-thread, 
which is 172.5 denier. This 22.5 denier increase in 
the size of the face yarn is offset by reducing the 
back yarn 25 denier, or from 100 denier to 75 denier. 
Now, from the test, 100 denier backing yarn per 100 
dozen equals 20 pounds, and the weights being in 
proportion to the sizes in denier, using 75 denier 
against 100 denier, the ratio is 75 to 100, or 75 per 
cent, and 75 per cent of 20 pounds equals 15 pounds, 
the weight of 75 denier backing yarn required. 
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Some like them short— 
Some like them long—and, 


New York Wanamakers Weltless 


Acclaims Adaptofit Stockings 
the single top $ 


pair 





BANNER KNITS SINGLE TOP (with picot) 


EXCLUSIVELY On 
LADIES’ SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


An ingenious attachment, quickly installed, instantly equips 
any Banner Nib Jack or plain Banner machine for production 
of the most important style promotion which has appeared 
in fifteen years. 


Retailers sponsoring single top hosiery report an immedi- 
ate feminine acceptance. Why? Because the single top gives 
greater elasticity, molding the hosiery more snugly to the 
limb. Because garter strain is more evenly distributed over 
the reinforced garter region. Because when turned down for 
length adjustment the single top stocking is only half as 
bulky. More comfortable, neater, better wearing, the single 
top stocking promises to be the most successful new top con- 
struction yet introduced. 


The Banner single top has genuine picot edge and anti-ravel 
stitches below the reinforced garter region. Anti-ravel stitches 
can also be knit at several places throughout the single top to 
emphasize the feature of length adjustment. Attachments for 
knitting the Banner Picot Single Top are leased to operators 
of Banner machines on very moderate terms. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


This ingenious attachment can be quickly General Sales Office and Machine Exhibit, 93 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
installed on any Banner Nib Jack or Philadelphia, 215 South Broad St. High Point, Commercial Bank Bldg. 
plain Banner machine. Chattanooga, James Building 
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At this point the question arises regarding the 
difference in the weights per denier of the face 
yarns against backing yarn. For example, the test 
shows 150 denier as a face yarn equals 28 pounds, 
and 100 denier instead for a face yarn equals 100/150 
or 66.6 per cent of 28 pounds, which is 18.6 pounds. 
That is, 100 denier for a face yarn requires 18.6 
pounds per 100 dozen, but 100 denier from test as 
backing yarn equals 20 pounds per 100 dozen. This 
is accounted for through the fact that the face yarn 
runs under greater tension than the backing yarn, 
thereby forming tighter stitches and causing more 
stretch in the face yarn, whereas the back yarn with- 
out much tension forms a looser stitch without 
stretch in the yarn. 

Remembering this fact enables one at times to 
save on yarn costs by using the highest price yarn on 
the face under tension instead of on the back with- 
out tension. For example, 7 thread 13/15 (7 x 15 
denier = 105 denier) Japan tram as a backing yarn 
= 105/100, or 105 per cent times 20 pounds, which 
is 21 pounds per 100 dozen. As a face yarn, 7 thread 
= 105 per cent times 18.6 pounds, or 19.5 pounds— 
that is the face yarn requires 1.5 pounds less silk in 
7 thread than for a back yarn, and at $3.20 per 
pound, is cheaper by $4.80 per 100 dozen. 

Next, we are required to change the needle wrap 
pattern from four 4-needle stripes from top to toe 
using 80/2 resist spun silk (4 times 12.5 = 50 inches) 
‘and four 4-needle stripes from top to heel (4 times 
7.5 inches = 30 inches) to side clocks beginning 1.5 
inches below the top and extending 1.5 inches past 
the corner of the heel (2 clocks x 7.5 inches = 15 
inches). The head to be 8 needles wide and stem 3 
needles wide or equivalent of 15 inches of 4 needle 
width stripes. We previously pointed out that 1.00 
ounce per inch of a 4-needle stripe per 100 dozen 
was required according to test, and for 15 inches 
these side clocks require 15 ounces, but for estimat- 
ing, use one pound. ; 

The double sole, heel and toe remain the same so 
we are now ready for the extensions of the estimate 
on the new construction. 











Top, 36s/2 C.P.M. Gassed 28 lbs @ $0.58 $16.24 
Face, 150x2Thd 13/15 34 lbs. @ 1.50 (see note) 51.00 
Back, 75 tinted acetate 15 lbs. @ 1.95 29.25 
Needle wrap, 30/2 resist 
spun silk 1 Ib. @ 4.00 4.00 
H.8S. & D.S., 120s/2 C.P.M. 7.5 lbs. @ 2.00 15.00 
Heel & Toe, 2-60s/2 C.P.M. 27.5 lbs. @ 0.68 18.70 
Total Cost of Yarn 134.19 
5 per cent of yarn cost for waste 6.71 
Total yarn plus waste/100 dozen hose knit 140.90 
Direct and Indirect labor 75.00 
Supplies, packing, depreciation, overhead, etc. 40.00 
Total mfg. and administrative cost packed for shipment $255.90 


We know from the old number and its grading at 
$3.00 a dozen that the net selling price was only 
$262.26, and with the new construction yarn cost 
over $10.00 per 100 dozen higher, it will have to sell 
for more, so $3.15 per dozen is the only price the new 
number will be considered at without cheapening the 
construction by using 40s/2 or 36s/2 ungassed in the 
top and a regular 150 denier rayon at 65 cents a 
pound to twist with the two-thread Japan instead of 
150 denier Chardonize at 83 cents a pound. 
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Completing the estimate on the basis of the old 
number grading, using the list price of $3.15, terms 
2 per cent 10-30, and selling commission of 5 per 
cent: 











85 per cent firsts @ 3.15 $267.75 
12 per cent seconds @ 2.00 = 24.00 
3 per cent thirds @ 1.00 = 3.00 
Total Gross Selling Price 294.75 
Less 5 per cent commission, 2 per cent discount 20.63 
True Net Selling Price 274.12 
Cost 255.90 
NET PROFIT 18.22 


Please note that although this new estimated 
number requires less than $10.00 per 100 dozen more 
yarn, and is priced $15.00 per 100 dozen more than 
the old number on exactly the same basis, yet the 
Net Profit is only a little more than $1.00 per 100 
dozen greater. This is on account of the greater dif- 
ference in price between Firsts and Seconds, and 
the waste, selling and discount percentages being 
more than proportionately greater than the yarn cost 
increase. For this reason, every estimate should be 
run through to completion and after adopting should 
be verified with weight tests. 

Note: From 150 x 2 Thread yarn cost extension. 
In the absence of a combination yarn price, and to 
obtain a quick estimate, assume this combination 
twisted from 150 denier Chardonize at 83 cents a 
pound, and 2 thread 13/15 Japan at $3.20 a pound 
thrown. The combination is 180 denier. Of this the 
150 denier is 83.3 per cent, and the silk 30 denier 
is 16.66 per cent. This gives: 





150 denier = 83.3 per cent of $0.83 = 0.69 
2 Thd 13/15 = 16.6 per cent of $3.20 = 0.53 
Twisting and Coning (approximate charge 

for twisting and coning two yarns) = 28 
Combination yarn cost estimate = 1.50 


In this combination, Crack XX (78 per cent) was 
assumed to be $2.50 per pound, and throwing 70 
cents a pound, hence the $3.20 pound price. 

Now, suppose we compare the $0.65 rayon com- 
bination price for lowering yarn cost. 





150 Bright unguaranteed = 83.3 per cent of 0.65 = 0.54 
2 Thread 13/15 = 16.6 per cent of 3.20 — 0.53 
Twisting and coning 0.28 
Combination price per pound $1.35 


At this price 34 pounds equal $45.90 which is 
$5.10 per 100 dozen less than the Chardonize com- 
bination, and with 40s/2 C. P.M. at $14.00 per 100 
dozen against 36s/2 C.P.M. Gassed at $16.24 per 
100 dozen, an additional $2.24 per 100 dozen will 
be saved, making a total reduction in yarn cost of 
$7.34 per 100 dozen, which still isn’t sufficient to be 
as profitable as a new number at $3.00 as the old 
number. 

Now, a single mercerized in the High Splice and 
Double Sole of 60s/1 C. P. Mercerized (7.5 pounds 
per 100 dozen at $0.85 = $6.38 per 100 dozen) is 
$8.62 per 100 dozen less than $15.00 for 120s 2 C. 
P. M., but will not run as well. However, $7.34 plus 
$8.62 = $15.96, and deducting this from the $134.19 
yarn cost of the original new construction, brings 
the yarn cost of the cheapened construction to 
$118.23 per 100 dozen, which is $6.47 per 100 dozen 
($124.70 (old number) — $118.23) better yarn cost 
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ALL TRUE-RIB 


(Patented or patent pending) 
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from the one on which the test is based, such as 
lengths and size of finishing boards, etc. That is, a 
ladies’ hose test based on size 9 and to finish 30 
inches with 3-inch welt, assumes the new estimated 


for a $3.00 a dozen selling price than the old original 
number, and I am sure would more than offset the 
disadvantage of the 60s/1 double sole to be a more 
profitable number in the long run than the original 


style. construction on the same basis or allowances made 
To be exact, let us extend costs from this yarn accordingly and the number of links in the chain 
cost: will affect the weights very little then, as proper 


stitch and stretch, etc., are assumed a reasonable 





ant. — standard. Again, it is stressed to run actual check- 
a “cea ae ing tests as soon as possible after determining on 
Direct and Indirect labor 75.00 what is an estimated profitable number. 
a en SOE, ote POE cca.cc All figures, including yarn and manufacturing 
Total mfg. and administrative cost packed $289.14 costs as well as weights, as used in this article, al- 
er te Ge eee though close to prevailing figures at one time or 
net, 5 per cent commission, with another, are used only to illustrate principles and 
i ne cane em g 000 methods and are not to be construed as represent- 
cae den a anak ative of existing price and cost condition. 

NET PROFIT "33.12 The object of this article is to stress the import- 


Thus, this $23.12—17.02 (profit on old number) 
= $6.10 per 100 dozen better margin on the cheapened 
new construction as outlined, and will most certainly 
more than offset the change to 60s/1 High Splice and 
Double Sole hazard. 


These methods are applicable to ladies’ seamless 
as well as other classes of hose, but on all estimates, 
consideration must be given to all factors varying 
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| Among Knitting Mills ] 


HE ADDITION being made to the finishing plant of the 
Setz-Right Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., will, it is 
stated, increase the number of employees to 125. 








A new dyeing plant has just been installed at the Eliza- 
beth James Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., which will handle 
the mill’s output of 1,500 dozen pairs of socks daily, it is 
announced. 


A new boiler is being installed at the McPar Hosiery 
Mills, Marion, N. C. 


Contract for the erection of a three-story, 178x86 foot ad- 
dition, has been let to James G. Baird & Co., by the Hanes 
Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The new addition to the Pasquotank Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth City, N. C., is practically completed. 


A new two-story addition, to double the capacity of the 
plant, is being built at the Galax Knitting Mills, Galax, Va. 


It is reported that H. L. Woolsey is to add a 1-story 
superstructure to the Woolsey Knitting Mills, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


Dubl-Eagle Hosiery Mills have been organized at Car- 
roliton, Ga., and, it is expected, will be in early operation. 


An addition to cost approximately $4,000 will be built by 
the Thomas Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 


Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, Ga., have added 20 
new machines, it is reported. 


New 45-gauge and 48-gauge machines have been installed 
at the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., to 
fill orders. 


ance of some definite cost system, and a means of 
preliminary costs estimates at a saving to mills, and 
it is hoped, it will better enable some hosiery man- 
ufacturers to arrive at a means of getting a profit for 
their product, or know the reason why, or stop pro- 
duction. The sooner such a stand is taken, and un- 
derbidding regardless of profit or loss, if known, is 
stopped, the sooner will there be improvement and 
prosperity for the industry. 




















A Unique and Successful Plan. 





A. for putting small full-fashioned hosiery 
mills to work on a paying basis has been evolved 
by Norman Wilson, former sales manager for the 
Cadet Knitting Co., full-fashioned hosiery, Philadel- 
phia, and eleven of the salesmen associated with him 
at the time. The plan culminated with the incorpora- 
tion of the Maitex Silk Hosiery Co., operating since 
September Ist at Ontario and | streets, Philadelphia. 

Mills with a production of say 400 or 500 dozens 
per week often lost out in distribution, of which they 
may have had very limited knowledge. Or they may 
have been at the mercy of raw material suppliers on 
one hand, and hosiery buyers on the other, both tak- 
ing a business advantage of circumstances. To break 
even, such mills have to operate continuously. 



















The Maitex company, it is stated: by an executive, 
has succeeded in capitalizing the experience and cli- 
entele of the former Cadet salesmen, and is selling 
the output of three manufacturing concerns operating 
24 hours a day for six days a week. Mr. Wilson be- 
lieved good hosiery could be sold at fair prices, al- 
though having little confidence in the ability of any 
organization to sell in volume in the high price brack- 
ets. 














Starting business eight or ten weeks ago, the com- 
pany, Mr. Wilson says, has proved by its sales that 
dealers are ready to buy at “fair prices. His ar- 
rangement with the workers in the several plants calls 
for hard work and in instances, long hours, but earn- 
ings for the operatives are said to be above the ruling 
rates and, with “fair prices, those comprising the 
selling organization also working harder than ever 
they did, everybody identified with production and 
distribution is coming through and establishing a trade, 
say those in the game commenting on the success of 
the enterprise. The company sells plain staples, lace 
hem and mesh hosiery, confining its activities to the 
fewest possible numbers, by which it is possible to 
keep all equipment steadily in operation and conduct 
the business at a minimum overhead. 
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“Needle Cleaner” for Seamless Machines. 


A “kink” particularly useful when changing machines 
over to “under-hose” or ‘“‘cozy-hose’’. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

During the fall of the year, and the winter months, 
underhose, or cozy hose, as they are called, are much 
in demand. This type of hose, being generally dyed 
in flesh and white shades, presents a manufacturing 
difficulty which affects the salability of this type of 
product. 

This difficulty is graphite stains across the instep 
and right and left gores of the heels and toes, In 
seamless knitting machines, such as the Model K, these 
graphite stains result from the reciprocating motion 
of the needles, and the switching action of the long 
butt needles during the heel and toe process. The 
graphite itself results from the friction of the needles 
in the cylinder walls, mixing with the oil used for lu- 
bricating purposes of the cylinder and adjoining parts 
on the machine. 

Complete elimination of this trouble is almost im- 
possible, because a hosiery machine needs lubrication, 
and regardless of what methods are used as a remedy, 
a certain amount of this trouble will always be in evi- 
dence. This is especially true where too frequent oil- 
ing is practiced or where the machines are cleaned out 
too frequently. 

Naturally, a stainless needle oil must be used, and 
this oil applied only once—in the morning, just enough 





WE invite our readers to make use of this depart- 

ment for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in connection with the knitting mill from the 
office to the packing and shipping departments. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. All questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. The names and addresses of 
the contributors must be given, but will be held in 
confidence and a pen name substituted when print- 
ed. All acceptable contributions other than ques- 
tions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any state- 
ments of opinion or fact which may appear in this 
department unless so endorsed. This department is 
open to all. 





put on the needles, sinkers and jacks for lubrication 
of the day’s run. 

Machines that have been standing idle from six 
months to a year or more, and then changed to an 
under-hose style, generally are plastered with this 
graphite substance at the bottom of the cylinder 
plates, and the stitch cam brackets, and connecting 
parts. To take these machines completely apart and 
clean out all of this graphite before making a style of 
this kind, although good practice, requires much ex- 
pense and time which the average man does not feel 
is practical. So, as a solution, a means must be had 


for cleaning the machines of the greater portion of 








IME of day doesn’t matter to a machine, lad. And that’s one 
reason why Torrington needles are so absolutely uniferm. 


\ 


Machines turn ’em out, the same at four in the afternoon as at nine \ 


in the morning. 
“This steadiness is something you'll get to depend on. I do! I’ve stuck 


to Torringtons, and I’ve been repaid with fast, steady uniform work.”’ 
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TORRINGION “ .. NEEDLES 











can knit a per ech Caching 


One faultless stitch, and then another, and another and another. 





That’s what machine knitting means. And this undeviating uni- 
formity belongs to Torrington Spring Beard needles . . . for they, 
too, are produced by machines . . . unerring, mechanical, exact. 

Knitters who aspire to continuous quality production naturally 
ask for Torringtons...and get the > 
machine precision of these needles 


into their work! 
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TORRINGTON, CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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this graphite, before going into production of this 
class of hose. 

We have developed a needle cleaner, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, and which 
we have found to be a very effective method of clean- 
ing the needles of the graphite. It is simple in con- 
struction, adjustable, and is easily attached to the ma- 
chine. I am referring to machines of the Model K type. 

Two views of the cleaner are shown in the accom- 
panying photographs of one of the cleaners, and I be- 
lieve this will show the reader the construction of the 
proposition. 

To install this on a machine: First, remove the 
two screws which hold the jack-gate to the plate. 
Then, place this cleaner directly over these holes and 
fasten down with two screws a little larger than the 
one taken off of the gate. Before fastening down, how- 
ever, see that the face of the cleaner comes flush with 
the cylinder, and then tighten the screws. This will 
provide for the upward run of the needle butts, so 
now it is necessary to bring them back down to their 
normal knitting level. This is done with the regular 
switch cam on the machine. Simply remove the needle 
leveling cam No. 6521, and the down pick No. 6525, 
from the down pick post No, 6118. It takes only a min- 
ute to do this. 

Then tie up the chain pawl so that it will not rack. 
Put on a cone of cotton yarn, and let the machine run 
until the graphite works out. This up-and-down mo- 
tion of the needles performs the same action as though 
when on heel and toe. Flushing the needles during 
this process with a cleansing solution such as naptha 
cleaning fluid, and the lightest stainless needle oil ob- 
tainable, will clear up the needles of most of the 
graphite. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5086. 


How a Seamer Should Be Set Up. 


This contributor offers suggéstions for setting up a 
seaming machine for service weight full-fashioned 
hose. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I noticed in a past issue that one of your contrib- 
utors is having trouble with his seaming. He said 
that he was using 80s/3 for seaming service weight 
full-fashioned hose, but was encountering difficulty 
with drop stitches. I hope that my remarks may be 
of some help to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4908”. 

I am first going to offer suggestions as to how 
the seaming machine should be set up. My remarks 
shall apply to a Union Special machine. I would first 
see that there is 3/1000-inch play between the feed 
cup and needle. A piece of newspaper used as a gauge 
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will give the correct height here. I would next see 
that the needle is set close to the needle guard (Cata- 
log No. 41025). The needle should not touch the 


’ needle guard, as there should be about 2/1000-inch be- 


tween the needle and guard. The frame looper thread 
guide (Catalog No. 41076) should also be noticed to 
see that it is pulling the slack out of the yarn, so the 
right kind of stitch will be formed. When the proper 
kind of loop is formed, there is then no trouble for 
the looper to cast off with the needle. 


I would think that 50s/2 yarn would give “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4908” better results than 80s/3 yarn 
as seaming thread. I am using 60s/2 on a four-thread, 
45-gauge, and getting good results. The yarn I am 
using is left hand twist, and I find this much more 
satisfactory than right-hand twist yarn because the 
left hand twist yarn turns the loop toward the loop 
instead of the opposite way, as is the case with right- 
hand twist yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5055. 


Holes in Rayon Full-Fashioned Hosiery. 


(Editor’s Note—The following discussions of this trou- 
ble refer to samples submitted by a manufacturer. Since 
the samples cannot be reproduced, we feel that the reader 
can visualize the difficulty from the descriptions given in 
the answers.) 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that one of your contributors would like in- 
formation on how to overcome the large holes in rayon 
stockings he is making. I have examined the two 
samples sent to me and note that these holes are caused 
by the thread throwing over the tops of the sinkers 
instead of entering into the throat of the sinkers. I 
might say that my experience in making full-fashioned 
rayon hosiery is very much limited, therefore I am 
unable to give him the information that I would like 
to give him if I had a greater experience. I have, how- 
ever, made rayon hosiery on full-fashioned machines 
and I also had this trouble, but was always able to 
overcome it by the following methods: 

The contributor states the trouble is greater in 
the narrower part of the hose. The reason for this is 
that on the older type of knitting machines the so- 
called lead or distance of the thread from the carrier 
to the sinker is longer in the narrow part of the stock- 
ing and therefore the thread has a tendency of flying 
out of the sinkers more frequently. Wherever I have 
had this trouble the first thing I would look for would 
be to see if the carriers are going across the sinker 
head in a jerky motion. If such a motion exists, then 
one can expect the thread to fly out of the sinkers, as 
the uneven motion will loosen the tension of the thread 
and cause this trouble. A jerky motion of carriers is 
caused by a worn coulier motion or improper setting 
of the coulier cam and rollers. 

The tension for holding the thread firmly must 
next be looked after. The disc type of tension is the 
best tension to use but sometimes the rayon thread 
is such that two discs should be used instead of only 
one disc. While I do not know what number carrier 
the contributor is using for the leg yarn, I have found 
it best to always use the last carrier or, in other words, 
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the carrier that is closest to the sinker head. This 
carrier being close to the sinkers prevents the thread 
from flying over the sinkers better than when using 
one of the other carriers that is further away from 
the sinker head. 


The best method, however, that I know of that will 
prevent this trouble is to build some kind of an at- 
tachment to the machine so that the carriers will al- 
ways be only about one inch ahead of the sinkers, as 
the sinkers are drawn across the head for the purpose 
of making a course. In other words, the leg carrier 
should work the same as when plaiting the splicing. 
This method gives the thread no chance to fly over the 
sinkers because the sinkers catch the thread closer to 
the carrier. 


Another suggestion that I might make to the con- 
tributor is that the rayon yarn be conditioned in a 
conditioning room for twelve hours before knitting. 
This conditioning room should be air-tight and should 
have a humidifier installed that will throw a fine spray 
or mist of water on the cones. This moisture will not 
affect the tensile strength of the rayon yarn, but in 
knitting will help to lay the thread so that it will not 
fiy over the sinkers during the knitting process. 

These methods as outlined are the ones I have used 
with success when making rayon hosiery and I feel 
sure that if your correspondent will try one or all of 
these methods that his troubles in regard to holes 
caused by the thread flying over the sinkers will at 
least be reduced. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The character of the holes in the sample fabric sub- 
mitted is such as to be peculiar to the machine, and 
because such holes could be made from various me- 
chanical faults, it is impossible in this specific case to 
go directly to the evil. However, we do know that we 
have certain limits in which to work, therefore, we 
are passing to you the results of our analysis of the 
samples. 

At the outset it is understood that any type of 
rayon is essentially different from pure silk, and can’t 
be treated in the same way, particularly along the 
lines of lubrication and tension control. The contrib- 
utor stated that he was using disc tensions as used on 
seamless machines, therefore we are going to take the 
problem from the yarn tension angle first. 

We believe this disc tension is of no avail, in fact 
it seems to be a hindrance. Tension as applied to seam- 
less and full-fashioned knitting is hardly the same, In 
full-fashioned knitting the ideal condition is to have 
no tension while the carrier is laying the yarn, but 
some tension is necessary to produce a good selvage, 
and this fact is clearly shown by the snapper tension 
and its relation to the carrier action during the proc- 
ess of yarn laying; during the traverse of the carrier 
the snappers are inactive and come into action only at 
the instant when the carrier is reversing its motion at 
the edge of the knitting field for another traverse. It 
is at this point that the selvage loop is made. 

We recommend the use of the bona-fide cups and 
felts instead of this disc tension. Rayon peels faster 
from the cones than silk or cotton and to protect 
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against a surplus of slack yarn being caught beneath 
the cone we suggest the use of a circular felt pad un- 
der the cone. 


The fact that we found no holes in the center of 
the samples leads us to believe that this could be the 
trouble, since the holes appear just far enough out in 
the field to account for the slack being cared for prop- 
erly before a drag was encountered. The possible 
faults arising from imperfect tensions are also mani- 
fest in combination with other imperfections, each to 
itself hardly being of sufficient magnitude to make the 
fault prominent, and this is especially true when bad 
sinkers or imperfect knock-over bit adjustment causes 
an unusual pull, which, when augmented by the drag 
elsewhere, causes the yarn to part. 

Any faults of the nature presented in the samples 
are often caused by bad needles or sinkers, and in 
most cases these are the first things noticed, and we 
are assuming that such as these have already been dis- 
counted. Another thing of the same nature, but not 
studied so much, is the knock-over bit. A bad knock- 
over bit is the source of much trouble. 

Eliminating sundry troubles directly due to nee- 
dles, sinkers, dividers, and knock-over bits being bad. 
and disregarding in this particular case the possibili- 
ties of major mechanical faults, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the greater part of the fault is in the knock- 
ing-over. The contributor might try less knock-over, 
getting this either by needle raising or by direct lower- 
ing of the knock-over bits. The theory here is that 
when the stocking approaches its narrowing and nar- 
rowest portion, there is a greater draw-off tension, 
and such would cause insufficient knock-over and 
chafing, especially during the narrowing process when 
the particular stitch encounters the knock-over bit 
twice. If the trouble still occurred it might be elimi- 
nated by lowering the rear catch bar cam bit at the 
point where the stitch is shed from the nose of the 
sinkers and dividers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4989. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We have considered the problem submitted by one 
of your readers as to cast-off stitches causing holes in 
full-fashioned fabric knit from rayon. 

Without seeing the man’s local conditions, it is dif- 
ficult to state definitely just what might be the cause 
of such holes, as they could come from one or more of 
several things, such as slightly unwound cones pro- 
ducing a jerk on the rayon, not sufficient to break 
down but sufficient to bring about an abrupt change 
in the tension condition. We would advise checking 
up on this feature, and if your correspondent is not 
doing so, we would recommend putting the rayon in 
pans of rice with sufficient depth to-come well up to 
the base of the cone, sufficient to prevent the yarn 
from dropping underneath the bottom edge of the cone 
while it is momentarily idle in the change of direction 
of the carriers from right to left. It can also be 
caused by the carrier being set too high. Your corre- 
spondent states that he has checked this item, but it is 
well enough for him to be sure that the carrier is as 
low as it is possible to operate it. 

This man states that he has this trouble more as 
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Improvement of the Reading Full- Fashioned 
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new design, attachment or control developed by 
**Textile’’ is incorporated in the machine only 
after it has proven, in actual service, to be prac- 


tical and valuable. 
The many exclusive features noted below contrib- 
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Features of 
DING” 


Knitting Machine 





ute toward the Reading’s outstanding pertorm- 
ance as a producer of better fabric at higher speeds 
and lowest operating costs. 


These features, and still others now being added 
to the machine, are fully protected by patents 
which will be enforced against any infringement. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Penna. 
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the stocking is narrowed, and this gives rise to a sus- 
picion that there is an unbalanced condition between 
the adjustment of the draw cam on the coulier motion 
and the carrier slide or bars which results in an un- 
balanced travel of the carrier or a motion of unequal 
distance from right to left so far as the center of the 
needle bar is concerned. 

We would suggest checking up on this feature, 
making certain that the carrier travel is equally cen- 
tered with the head of the machine and that the lead 
of the carrier is of equal distance ahead of the sinkers 
on both sides of the head. We recommend a lead of 
about 28 sinkers, and are inclined to the opinion that 
a careful adjustment of the carrier action will elimi- 
nate the trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4984. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the two samples of full-fashioned 
fabric knit from rayon and containing holes caused by 
cast-off stitches, I have three suggestions to offer as 
a remedy for this trouble. 

First, check up on the friction leathers to see that 
the carrier is not slipping. Second, see that the car- 
rier is not adjusted too close to the sinker head. The 
carrier tube can strike the point of a sinker, causing 
the sinker to vibrate and jump forward and run under 
the yarn. Third, the catch bar could be set too far 
forward and with too much pressure on the jack 
springs, they could cause the sinkers to move forward 
and run under the yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4981. 


MS. 8750. 


Another Way of Getting Even Tension on 
Heel and Toe Yarn. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I read the article on page 989 of the August issue 
of COTTON, on “Securing More Even Tension on Heel 
and Toe Yarn”, by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5050”. I would 
like to comment upon this article and also to give our 
method of threading the heel and toe yarn for best 
results. 

This contributor presented his sketch, Fig. 1, 
which I am reproducing herewith, for the purpose of 
showing the old method of running the heel and toe 
yarn, pointing out that, with this arrangement, the 
yarn would slip, causing waste on heels and toes, such 
as loops, cut-outs, etc. I can readily understand how 
threading up the heel and toe yarn in this manner 
would give the trouble he speaks of, as there is prac- 
tically nothing to keep the yarn from skipping out 
from between the tension discs. 

Also, I have not the least doubt that threading up 
the heel and toe yarn as he describes in his Fig. 2, 
which is also reproduced herewith, would prevent the 
yarn from coming out from between the tension discs. 
However, it appears to me, from our experience, that 
this latter method would not be necessary, for by using 
the standard method, the same results may be ob- 
tained. 

I think that threading the yarn from the yarn 
guide B, Fig. 2, around the lower end of the porcelain 
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guide D, through and over the top of same and then. 
back down through the tension discs to the take-up, is 
liable to cause the heel and toe yarn to be snubbed at 
the porcelain guide D, especially if the heel and toe 
yarn is pulling tightly off of the cones. 

Now, I have found best the method which I am 
illustrating in Fig. 3 herewith. In this arrangement, 
the yarn is threaded identically as in Fig. 1, but, in- 
stead of the bracket which supports the porcelain eye 
D being at a horizontal position in line with the bot- 
tom of the tension discs, as in Fig. 1, it is raised up 
to just touch the take-up when the take-up is right 
down. This, we find, will give the same results as 
the method shown in Fig. 2 without the undue tension 
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uality at a price is the buyers demand, 
and quality: at a price is your answer when you 


offer children’s wear of Dixie durene. 


“Quality” because Dixie durene has a dull, 


stylish sheen and unusual pliancy; because it is 
evenly wound and knits into attractive fabrics: 
because it is spun of selected long staple cotton 


that stands washing and wearing. 


“Price” because Dixie durene is made under 
our system of Controlled Manufacture. It is 
uniform, strong and clean. It reduces waste, 
cuts down press-ofls and shows more salable 
units per pound of yarn, per working hour. 
With production costs in line, your prices can 


be made attractive. 


a es * - 
Let Dixie Ss representative secure samples for 
you. Test these factors in your mi I on your 


equipment. 
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on the yarn. The heel and toe yarn should be run with 
as little tension as possible. To obtain this, there 
should be just enough pressure placed on the tension 
discs to hold the yarn steadily, so that when the take- 
up is retrieving the slack yarn, it cannot pull any more 
yarn through the tension discs. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5085. 


“A Simple Kink"--but Useful. 


Paints tips of cones different colors for different 
yarns, and has a chart for convenience of fixers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am going to tell of something that will probably 
seem of such a simple nature that many who read it 
will wonder why you allowed me to take up the space 
with it—that is, if you allow me to take up the space. 
To the ninety per cent who use the system, no doubt 
this will be of very little value, but to the ten per cent 
who do not use it, it may be of some value.. 

I imagine that most circular knitters use the sys- 
tem of painting the tips of the combs so that it is 
possible to glance at the cone 6f yarn and tell just 
what kind of yarn it is. I have found this to be a big 
help, for it is possible for me to glance at a row of 
machines and tell whether or not any of them contain 
the wrong size yarn. It is really amazing how often 
this will prevent seconds being made, too. 

As I say, I imagine most knitters have adopted this, 
but I wonder how many have a color chart placed in a 
rather prominent place so it will be possible for some 
of the fixers to see it and find out the meaning of the 
different colors. I have a color chart which tells just 
what size the yarn of a red tip cone is, just what size 
the yarn on a yellow tip cone, etc. This enables the 
fixers to learn the relation of the different colors to 
the different sizes, so that they also are able to look 
down an alley and tell whether any machine in their 
section has the wrong yarn on it. I have found that 
the fixers catch a lot that I do not, so naturally the 
use of the chart has helped us considerably. 

I believe that anyone not using this simple system 
will find they will derive much good from it by putting 
it into use. It is surprising just how much help these 
apparently simple practices prove to be at times. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4904. 


Another Opinion on Plaiting. 


EpITorR COTTON: © 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 5020” has asked for some sug- 
gestions with regard to trouble he is having on 3%- 
inch 220-needle H H machines, running 150-denier 
rayon plaited with 150-denier Celanese. 

He reported that he is having trouble with holes 
developing at the gore corner. We have found that 
this trouble is usually caused by the make-up yarn 
dropping in too late due to a finger sticking, or the 
drum cam being slightly too long. 

This man also wanted to know the causes of holes 
in the welt. These may be caused by stiff latches, by 
improperly set latch opener, by the throat plate being 
set too close, or by a small nick in the steel insert 
where it is ground to permit the protector to open. Or, 
if the steel insert is ground at too steep an angle, it 
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will cause bent latches, which will eventually cause 
trouble. Also, the rib knitting cam in not going in 
properly in the make-up will cause difficulty. This cam 
should be set by means of the eccentric stud on the 
lever to clear the low butt dial needles when the thrust 
rod controlling lever is on the step of the correspond- 
ing drum cam. 

This man asked for the average needle breakage 
per machine. We do not keep this information, but 
have found from past experience that H H machines, 
running worsted plaited half-hose, usually break more 
needles than regular transfer machines on the same 
class of work. We usually figure 15 per cent above 
the transfer machines. This includes needles, hooks, 
and cast-offs. 

Our seconds average 10 per cent and waste 6 per 
cent, while menders run 10 per cent and 20 per cent. 
This is on worsted hosiery. As a rule, 75 per cent of 
the menders come from small holes at the transfer 


point, 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 5048. 


More About Formulas for Use in 
Backwinding Full-Fashioned Silk. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I note the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4905” as 


to whether, for full-fashioned work, emulsions mixed 
with soft water are better for backwinding silk than 
soluble olive oil mixed with regular hydrant water. 

I think it can be proven beyond a doubt that any 
oil or soap compound will make a better emulsion in 
soft water to that of the ordinary water which is hard 
or that which contains minerals to any degree. 

Soft water should not cause as much rust on the 
machines as hard water; and soft water would not con- 
tain the natural minerals, to form depos-ts on the ma- 
chine, that are usually found in hard water. 

There are several compounds available which we 
believe are superior to soluble olive oil for making 
emulsions for backwinding silk. One of these con- 
tains glycerine which requires only three to five 
pounds of the product to 20 gallons of water to make 
the proper emulsion. 

It is almost impossible to adopt a standard formula 
or emulsion for a number of mills, as there are so 
many things in the different mills that must be treat- 
ed differently, such as diffferent silk requiring dif- 
ferent consistiences of emulsions; some silk will take 
a stronger emulsion to soften it while the same amount 
of emulsion on another type of silk would have a tend- 
ency to make it too soft, thereby allowing some of the 
gum to come from the silk onto the needles during the 
knitting operation. 

Water conditions have much to do with the body 
of the emulsions, soft water of course being the best 
to use. 

Our experience has taught us that it is best to use 
as small an amount as possible of any emulsion (in 
soft water) and add a small percentage of a penetrat- 
ing agent (such as are used in dyebaths or merceriz- 
ing bath) direct to the emulsion, which allows the 
emulsion to penetrate the silk better, without soften- 
ing the gum too much. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4916. 
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Wherever machines can improve upon human skill, Royersford 
employs them. For measuring, cutting, and testing they are in- 
fallible, but when it comes to the fashioning of such delicate 
and precise little instruments as Spring-beard Needles, skilled 
hands and practiced eyes are the right “tools” to work with. 


And judging from the increasing number of mills that ‘“O. K.” 
Royersford Needles, there are hundreds of other practical men 
who agree with us. 


Glad to submit samples and quote prices. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc., Royersford, Penna. 
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NO RECIPROCATING PARTS 


— Universal High Speed System of Warping is based on the tree 

running of the cone supply and its susceptibility to magazine 
arrangement, which produces a continuous length of mechanically 
inspected yarn for the warper. To develop this system to the utmost, 
the Universal No. 40 Coner was created for a high speed winding unit 
that would adequately meet all requirements for high speed warping. 










































The Universal No. 40 High Speed Coner is distinguished by the com- 
bination rotary guide and winding drum, that eliminates all recipro- 
cating parts and the noise and wear usually associated with quick 
reversals of movement. By use of this guide yarn speeds of from 600 
to 1000 yards a minute are entirely feasible with no injury to the yarn. 


Simplicity of design and access to all paris is a direct 
consequence of the elimination of intricate mechanism 
usually required for reciprocating traverse motions. 


hW Self threading tensions and slub catchers, and con- 
' venient arrangement of supply spindles pro- 
mote high operative efficiency. Empty bobbins 
are removed by a be!t conveyor running the 
length of the machine. 


The cone produced on this machine has a shape 
that is particularly resistant to rough handling. 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





women’s silk full-fashioned hosiery seems to 
have been shifted from manufacturers in the 
southern area and the Reading, Pa., belt to one or 
more in Philadelphia, where is being manufactured a 
line of stockings sold in a large retail store in that 


c HE BLAME for unnecessarily depressed prices for 


city for 55 cents a pair. It is described as of all-silk 
chiffon, and service weight, with cradle foot, toe guard 
and French heel and, necessarily, the chiffon number 
is made with picot top. The mill price of this stock- 
ing is $4.75 a dozen. Manufacturers commenting on 
it and expressing surprise that it can be produced 
profitably at the figure mentioned, say it is of 39- 
gauge construction. It is understood that another 
Philadelphia mill has reduced its price to $4.75 from 
$4.87%%. 

Shortly before the 55-cent stocking made its ap- 
pearance a door-to-door peddler was offering a picot 
top all silk number for 40 cents. He said it was the 
product of a Philadelphia mill. This is not doubted, 
since it also was of 39-gauge, as was disclosed by a 
manufacturer’s analysis of the fabric, and proved to 
be an imperfect, possibly from the mill selling its first 
grade of the class in question for $4.75 a dozen to re- 
tailers. Thus there is supplied an alibi for mills South 
and elsewhere charged with leading in the price re- 
ductions, 


Observant manufacturers and buyers for large 
wholesale and retail distributors are in accord that 
much of the low price hosiery, notably that in the 59 
to 69 cent price range, represents carefully selected 
substandards, rank seconds finding an outlet through 
peddlers and retailers specializing in hosiery for an 
element that cannot afford to pay the prices for first 
quality full-fashioned. Manufacturers who sell their 
substandards promiscuously and do not so brand them 
that they might be distinguishable as not regulars, 
are selling competition for themselves, it is pointed 
out by the comparatively few who take the precaution 
to protect their first grade. 

It transpires that a rather large concern which 
was quick to make public announcement of its ap- 
proval of the action of the Berkshire Knitting Mills in 
stamping their irregulars with a distinguishing mark, 
is selling its irregulars unbranded. This concern is 
known to have a lower labor cost per dozen than have 
some manufacturers selling under telltale markings 
for the protection of the shopper. 


Want the Better Hosiery for Holidays. 


Since ingrain silk stockings have been taken out of 
their once proud place in the price list, and are avail- 
able now in the better stores for $1.65 a pair for the 
better lines, buyers for the trade say they are pre- 
pared for almost any revision in the prices for stand- 
ard dipdyed, and some expect to develop an enormous 
holiday sales volume at hitherto unheard of values. 








Selling Below Cost! 


| de accountant who was called in by a 
creditors’ committee in the case of a 
Pennsylvania manufacturer of women's silk 
full-fashioned hosiery reported to the com- 
mittee that the manufacturing cost was 
$8.53 a dozen. The selling price was more 
than one dollar a dozen less. The mill pro- 
duced 47,000 dozens in the period of the 
examination by the cost accountant. The 
figures are vouched for by the manager of 
one of the larger mills in the North who 
seems to have had official knowledge of the 
cost accountant's finding. 

The full-fashioned hosiery trade was 
startled late in September by another 
northern manufacturer's announcement of 
cuts in prices to $7.75 a dozen from $11.60; 
also to $7.75 from $10.50, and to $10.50 
from $15. The new prices were withdrawn 
after a few days. 

Some of the low prices for hosiery have 
been traced to lack of knowledge of cost. 


¢ 


It is the general opinion of representatives of the 
better trade, that strictly price hosiery will not much 
figure in sales of holiday hosiery. whether for the 
use of the buyer or for gift purposes. Anything com- 
parable with sleazy, imperfect, poorly finished hosiery 
selling for prices less than one dollar a pair does not 
gibe with the Christmas spirit, in purchases by Ameri- 
can shoppers, it is suggested. 


Lace Hem and Meshes Deemed Strong Numbers 
and Believed Likely to Attain Greater Favor. 

N PREPARATION for ample offerings of Christmas 

hosiery, there is noted increasing production of the 
fancy or lace hem type, as in line with the intensive 
styling. In favor of lace tops is the proposal they 
are not likely to be a product of 39-gauge or virtually 
obsolete equipment, since few manufacturers would 
risk an investment in the lace-knitting devices for ma- 
chines that are in their dotage. It is figured that in- 
novations of this kind which receive consumer ap- 
proval will prove a factor in lifting the industry out 
of the rut into which it detoured by reason of too 
much production and not enough price. 

The modern lace machines are, comparatively, slow 
producers. So, when they displace the types of ma- 
chines in general use, output will be diminished, in- 
stead of increased, which in itself is a partial remedy 
for one of the ailments of the industry. The Archer 
Hosiery Mills in Columbus recently began installation 
of a battery of lace machines. 
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Going a step further than lace hems, several man- 
ufacturers in Philadelphia quite recently made first 
showings of tailored lace stockings. That is, a man- 
ufacturer of lace supplies hosiery mills with the fabric 
and they do the cutting and sewing, besides knitting 
the feet. This represents the extreme in lace innova- 
tions and has yet to be subjected to consumer judg- 
ment. 

From lace to mesh or vice versa is only a short 
step, and both types of stockings present a possibility 
of becoming so popular that, for a time, at least, knit- 
ting machines may take a secondary place in mills in 
which style is pushing staples far into the background. 
New types of fishnet hosiery, of the largest possible 
mesh, have been perfected within the past few weeks, 
and deliveries of 300 to 400 dozens a week were com- 
menced late in October. The newcomer is, by reason 
of the size mesh, necessarily not knitted, except as to 
hem and feet, of 45-gauge, it is a tailored stocking, 
and is described as of all-over silk. It seems the su- 
perior, by all odds, of most of the tailored fishnet 
stockings yet shown for the $1.50 price bracket. There 
are hosierymen whose opinions usually command some 
attention who predict that mesh hose will attain its 
pinnacle of popularity next year, and that in the mean- 
time the smaller mesh, on the order of the Dexdale 
mill type and the blockette design of the Artcraft will 
be the leaders in net hose. 


Low Prices a Plague for Merchandise Men 
but Buyers Exploit Fine Gauge Dollar Lines. 


— managers for some of the big stores 
are represented as regretting they ever per- 
mitted their hosiery department managers to so em- 
phatically stress low prices. These departments had 
been regarded the bread and butter divisions of de- 
partment stores. Selling cost is said to have in- 
creased with the more diversified lines, since floor 
space devoted to hosiery had to be increased and ad- 
ditions made to the selling force. Sales grew in vol- 
ume, but not commensurately with the heavier toll for 
advertising and sales persons. Profits per unit nec- 
essarily are less, and while more units may be sold, 
there are more returns, more adjustments, more dis- 
satisfied customers. So, it is related in the buyer fra- 
ternity, the stores would like to forget all about odd 
prices in which the dollar mark cannot be used. 


A Philadelphia store in December, for the first 
time, put on sale 48-gauge stockings for a dollar a 
pair. The line is a four-thread, with picot and is de- 
scribed as not skimped as to needles or courses. The 
same store showed a 45-gauge chiffon, with lace welt 
and ankle bracelet, referred to as the “Sunday Night” 
stocking. It is priced $1.95, which, it will be observed, 
is the former price bracket of Propper company in- 
grains. Another exhibit is a three-thread silk mesh 
knitted on 48-gauge machines. Hosiery in these 
classes help to swell the quantity selling for $1.50 and 
more, to 22 per cent of the total sales, according to a 
somewhat recent private survey by a New York stat- 
istician whose findings are accepted by some leading 
manufacturers. This same authority reports sales of 


hosiery at one dollar and up to $1.50 a pair as around 
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50 per cent of the whole. At prices of a dollar and 
more, stores are said to be able to build up a repre- 
sentative business, something it is said to be difficult 
to do with goods in the several ranges under one dol- 
lar. 


Opening for High Grade Seamless. 


Speaking of lace welts and other lacy effects, these 
features are being applied successfully to silk seam- 
less stockings. A manufacturer in Reading states that 
until he began making 300-needle spiral stitch hose 
with lace, business with his organization was draggy. 
Now, he states, “we are able to ship out production of 
75 per cent capacity output,” which may be said to be 
very much better than most seamless mills report. 

Notwithstanding the ridiculously low prices for 
which some manufacturers are undertaking to supply 
silk full-fashioned stockings, there appears an open- 
ing for high grade seamless. A well known northern 
retailer who a few weeks ago was in the market for 
a seamless line, and subsequently placed an order for 
several hundred dozens, was asked why circular knit 
hose was wanted for a store of the character of the 
establishment for which he was the buyer. “We want 
a 50-cent silk stocking,” he said, “but know of no full- 
fashioned that we would care to offer or could expect 
to buy regularly, for within 25 cents of that price. I 
believe there is a good chance for the best made 
seamless stocking that can be made to be profitable 
as a half dollar seller.” 

Immediately following the recent full-fashioned 
wage adjustment to the lowest level at which any set 
of manufacturers ever signed an agreement to main- 
tain, according to records running back for many 
years, a few manufacturers were alleged to have 
signed up with a half dozen or more retail distribu- 
tors in New York for deliveries running through the 
fall months. Their report, reaching the ears of a 
number of buyers, caused a considerable suspension of 
the matter of placing orders, and was given as the 
explanation for slackened trading. Since then, the re- 
port continues, these manufacturers found they had 
figured cost so low that they faced an operating loss, 
and the deals which had been made were declared off. 
Wether this accounts for somewhat more activity a 
week or two later or carries no significance, the fact 
remains that numbers of mills in Philadelphia and 
Reading were busier by the middle of October than 
for months, some operating day and night, the em- 
ployment of two eight hour shifts for five days a week 
being not uncommon notably in Reading. 


Pushing Full-Fashioned Output for Emergency 
Is Viewed with Disfavor by Some Mill Men. 


HERE are interests which do not view with favor 

the apparent intention of certain manufacturers 
to push production, the fear existing that an echo of 
the long-drawn-out controversy pending final adoption 
of the agreement between the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America and the American Federa- 
tion of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers may prove 
more disturbing than did events immediately preced- 
ing and following the execution of the agreement, ef- 
fective as of October 1 and operative until August 31, 
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1932. 
Since the tentative agreement was entered into, in 


September, there have been murmurs throughout the 
trade of probable preparation for a renewal of strife 
and it is known there is imminence of an open fight 
between large full-fashioned mill interests, one group 
aiming at prices so low that the other cannot compete 
except at the risk of disorganizing work forces. There 
are divisions in both of these groups, over the ques- 
tion of policy. In substance, representative manufac- 
turers are engaged in bitter group warfare, in which 
the hand of the organized workers is not apparent. 

There is still another element of the full-fashioned 
industry that is watching from the side lines, main- 
taining a strictly neutral position, and prepared for 
emergencies in the event of happenings threatening 
another period of curtailed output. Wage rates are 
not a factor in the controversy, indicated as demoral- 
izing to relationships among some leading northern 
and eastern manufacturers. Meanwhile it appears 
some of the more favorably situated organizations are 
either shipping out large quantities of hosiery or ac- 
cumulating stocks in anticipation. Not a few repre- 
sentative mills in their several classes as to capacity 
are busier than at any time since March last, accord- 
ing to their executives. And they appear free from 
“entangling alliances with the banks.” On the other 
hand, a half dozen mills might be mentioned, in Phila- 
delphia alone, and several in Reading, that have been 
experiencing a strain of endurance in matters finan- 
cial. 


Penn. Manufacturer Reports South Busy. 


A Reading manufacturer whose full-fashioned ho- 
siery interests are in the Carolinas—in Charlotte and 
Rock Hill—is Joseph S. Lerch, president of the Rock 
Hill Hosiery Co., Inc., who is general manager also of 
the Weinerth Knitting and Machine Co., one of the old 
school seamless establishments in Reading. Mr. 
Lerch reports the southern mills in which he is an 
important factor as being well supplied with business, 
one of them having sufficient orders to keep the plant 
engaged until, at least, December. His advices from 
and observations in the southern area are to the ef- 
fect mills in that section are, generally speaking, 
maintaining a satisfactory stage of plant operation. 
The Weinerth mill, in Reading, has entered upon an 
indicated brisk fall campaign, it is stated. It is com- 
mon comment among northern interests that mills in 
the South have been the least susceptible to influences 
attributable to the troubles of the full-fashioned in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Straus of Archer Mill in Georgia 
Caught in North for an Interview 


STRAUS, JR., president of the Archer Hosiery 

e Mills, Columbus, Ga., who was encountered re- 
cently while he was touring the retail trade in the 
North believes the mills stressing quality and fair 
prices are usually the busier mills in manufacturing 
sections which he had visited. This is true especially 
of the South, says Mr. Straus, and he states that, to 
the best of his knowledge, no southern full-fashioned 
mill other than a few which may have removed from 
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other sections, has been listed as a financial failure. 
It was in early October that Mr. Straus was mak- 
ing a birdseye survey of the state of the retail trade, 
to which the Archer Mills sell directly. At that time, 
he stated, the mill was employing two shifts of opera- 
tives for close to 24 hours a day output. His com- 
pany recently established a ten-minute rest period for 
the employees, all being required to drop their work 
for that time, for relaxation. He finds the result mu- 
tually satisfactory. An eye clinic was recently in- 
stalled as a part of the service which the company 
renders to operatives for their physical well being. 


Believes in Brand for Hose and Autos. 


Mr. Straus is an ardent advocate of manufacturers’ 
brands for good hosiery, and cites southern mills sell- 
ing their product under nationally advertised brands 
as exemplifying the desirability of confiding to the 
consumer the name of the mill making the stockings 
she wears, so that, if satisfactory, she and the manu- 
facturer may profit by the branding, and if not, select 
some other brand. “You wouldn’t buy an automobile 
of unidentified origin?” asks the chief executive of 
the Archer mills company. 

One manufacturer, in the New York metropolitan 
area, nationally known for fineness of gauge, is re- 
quired by some of the somewhat exclusive shops and 
department stores to which he sells, to strip his pack- 
ing of everything suggestive of his brand, so that the 
stores’ customers may not be able to identify the 
stocking as the product of any particular mill. This 
is said to be intended for preventing a customer at 
one store taking the stocking to another for exchange 
or to be treated as a return, for some reason known 
actually to only the aforesaid customer. Necessarily 
a store wants to be able to identify stockings sold by 
it in the event of complaint by its customer. It would 
particularly be interested in the identity of a store 
selling the stocking from that Philadelphia mill which 
is passing it to retailers for $4.75 a dozen. 


Make More Wool Hosiery for Men 
But See Less Production for Women. 


ELL SUSTAINED demand for wool and worsted 

hosiery is reported, so far as relates to men’s 
lines, but there is a woeful decline thus far in pro- 
duction of women’s, notably in seamless. The lighter 
call for seamless wool in mixture with rayon and silk 
is attributed to dealers substituting full-fashioned, at 
around $6.25 a dozen, for seamless at approximately 
$5. Furthermore, it is stated, sales of women’s wool 
mixtures have been affected by offerings of so-called 
wool-and-cotton in some of the five and dime stores 
for 10 cents a leg. The wool content in these 20 cents 
a pair stockings is declared to be causing no alarm 
among cotton interests. 

According to reports of identical manufacturers 
for August this year and in 1930, production of wom- 
en’s seamless stockings of wool in combination with 
rayon declined this year to 4,779 dozens, from 10,612 
dozens in August last year, and full-fashioned falling 
to 941 reported dozens from 2,787 last year. There 
was a substantial gain in output of men’s half-hose of 
silk and wool combination but a sharp decline in ray- 
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on and wool, while production of men’s seamless socks 





corresponding month of 1930. 


output to 221,853 dozens from 151,663 dozens, while 
radical declines are shown in women’s of this mixture. 
This seems to be more than offset by increases in pro- 
duction of women’s seamless silk in combination with 
rayon, the latter moving to 106,390 dozens this year 
. from 82,520 dozens in August last year. 

F: The indicated increase of around 45 per cent in 


the production of men’s hose of cotton and wool in : 
combination accords with widespread market reports : 
of drastic price cutting in the half-hose group, and is :; 


again suggested in a gain of approximately 17 per 
cent for rayon and cotton. So keen has competition 
in fancy half-hose become and so narrow the margin 
of profit, that two leading manufacturers, one in 
Reading, have discontinued their manufacture, the 
business, it is stated, going mostly to manufacturers 


in the southern field. With the cheapening of half- : 


hose for prices dictated virtually by buyers for the 
trade, there was registered an increase of more than 
50 per cent in production of seamless silk half-hose. 

Price drops in hosiery in the past three years are 
perhaps the more vividly portrayed in misses’ and 
children’s lines, in the numbers of two northern mills 
whose production is handled in New York by Shreve 
& Adams, Inc. Identical numbers now quoted $1.5714 
a dozen were priced $3.10 in 1929 and $2.10 in 1930. 
Such changes draw attention to 176-needle carded cot- 
ton, men’s combed peeler with all the talking points in 
the way of high spliced heel, double sole, ete., and 


men’s mercerized, all readily available at prewar : 


prices, and women’s all rayon, with an adaptation of 


the picot, offered for 10 cents less per dozen than the : 
crude prewar 19-inch “art silk” boot, as rayon then : 


was designated. 
While misses’ long hose was reported slow getting 
a start for fall, distributors to wholesalers tell of sub- 


stantial business having been booked for spring in : 


anklets for misses and children. Some attractive lines 


of misses’ meshes with either all over self patterns | 


or clox, are priced $2 a dozen and are promising of a 
hearty response. 


Mill Agent Finds Executive Must Work Harder 
to "Get the Break We Got" Back in 1912. 


ITH COTTON, wool, silk and rayon at record low 


W\ values, manufacturers, whether of hosiery or - 


COTTON 


of all-wool or worsted is reported at 68,383 dozens for : 
» » last August, comparing with 16,964 dozens for the : 


Men’s cotton and wool mixture socks increased in : 


nna 
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the precise Knitting machine you 
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Brinton Rib Knitting Machines 
or Open-top Jersey Knitting 
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Plain Rib Body Machine 
engineers, and the Brinton 
: experimental department loose 
= on your problem. 


: You'll get action —results—the 
- machine you want. 

: Ribbers — of every type. 

: Jersey Machines—Plain and 


= Fancy stitches. 

Rib body machines for under- 
: wear and bathing suits. 

- Sweater machines —Rib and 
Jersey Types. 





' Special Knitting Machines 
from %" to 36”. 


Trick Wheel Ribber 


other textile lines, are in position to “make a little : 


money if they do not sacrifice to rapacious dealers the : 
advantage which has accrued in the readjustment,” is : 
the opinion of a mill agent ranking among the more : 
widely known in the distribution of the range of ho- : 
siery. And, he finds mill agents can operate on previ- : 
ous commission basis and come through with a bal- : 


qualifies, ““we must work harder, in order to increase - 
sales, and,” he instanced, “more of the executives are : 
calling on the trade, which means it became necessary = 
And, : 


ance, notwithstanding the sharp declines in profits per 
unit by reason of the sinking in of prices. But, he 
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necessarily, there has been elimination of what we 
now look back upon as extravagances, which may ac- 
count for the fact numbers of mill agents may be buy- 
ing fewer dinners and theater tickets for customers. 
Yes, as mill agents, we can survive, but only by more 
work and changed methods; and I believe the average 
manufacturer is more favorably situated than is the 
average mill agent.” 

In arriving at his conclusion, the mill agent made 
comparison of present prices, commission and sales 
with those of 1912, a period which he chose as a rep- 
resentative prewar year in hosiery. 


Mild Decline in Hosiery Exports. 


Although exports of cotton and rayon hosiery have 
been declining since higher customs duties have be- 
come effective in several heretofore good customer 
countries, the outgo of women’s full-fashioned silk 
continues on the increase, with 31,626 dozens report- 
ed for August against 27,261 dozens in the previous 
month. Exports of cotton hosiery declined to 89,905 
dozens, from 93,664 dozens in July. The principal 
falling off was in women’s, men’s showing a slight 
gain. Although men’s half-hose also made a gain in 
August over July, there was a decline in the total, Im- 
ports of cotton hosiery in August amounted to 37,555 
dozens, of which 31,649 dozens originated in Germany. 
Wool hose imports in the same month aggregated but 
30,226 dozens, the United Kingdom being exporter of 
25,322 dozens. 


Underwear Markets Gather Momentum; 
Women's Cotton Suit Priced at $2.50. 


N” UNTIL last month was there evidence of any 
very great concern among jobbers as to whether 
deliveries of heavy weight cotton underwear for men 
might be expected by the time retailers would be call- 
ing in goods against their initial orders. When it be- 
came apparent that the last of the heated and humid 
spell was in the past, for the next seven or eight 
months, buyers were more actively in search of nearby 
delivery winter weights. But until around the begin- 
ning of October, they were looking for soft spots, and 
by recourse to tactics of which manufacturers have a 
painful knowledge, were able to obtain substantial re- 
cessions, in instances. 

Some of the firmer adherents to quotations, as they 
scanned their shipping records, and found that a great 
deal of underwear remained to be bought and that 
they were in danger of falling short of the expected 
sales volume, felt it might be good business to concede 
the difference between their quotations and those of 
rivals, for comparable items, and profits were sacri- 
ficed in specific cases. There were, on the other hand, 
instances in which it would have been bad business 
had the reductions craved been allowed. 

A jobber, failing to persuade a well known manu- 
facturer to meet the price of a competing mill, placed 
an order with the low-price concern. That happened 
during the summer, when some manufacturers, in an 
excess of eagerness for orders, met buyers’ notions of 
price, but, it was claimed, delivered goods not quite up 
to standards of the samples. The goods were reject- 
ed and the first mill referred to got the order—late 
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COTTON YARNS | 


MORE THAN 
SKIN DEEP 


Goodness in yarns must be 
more than skin deep if the 
trade is to be satisfied. 
Quissett realized this fact. 
That is why they have al- 
ways kept one of the best 
staffs of expert yarn men in 
the country working full 
time to uphold the quality as 
well as beauty of Quissett 
Yarns. 


Thus, Quissett goes beneath 
the surface of beauty to pro- 
vide their clients with the 
kinds of yarn that make up 
into textiles and garments of 
reputation. 


At present 80,000 spindles 
are kept busy turning out 
quality yarns for those plants 
desiring the unusual in yarns. 





Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
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SILK HOSIERY FINISHES 


BROSCO DULL FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. | 
BROSCO ScCRooP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Amber & Westmoreland Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


In Canada 
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are done better, faster and 
more economically on 
Union Specials. 


Union Special Machine Co. 


400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


USUNOONOUANEDUNENODDONRENDEAESOADEDRUD DON SUTINOCNOCNOCOEDEGEOOVOGPOOggOOVORDRREROR 


FAN SUURROENSUEL:  TAAUANINLAASEGUANSAUANSSUAGUUNNLOAEENEETUNSHOEEUOE CAUEEUESE CELUUEOAEEED ET MEU UNEESUEATAEDEREEA CATA AEL TELA NEEE UPUREA UATE ETT ERATURE EN TT 


STOPPAGE 


‘KILLS PROFITS 















Stopping a machine, while 
a remedy is sought for an 
unexpected difficulty indye- 
ing, isanexpensive business. 
Guard against this by 
'y using Quaker Chemicals. 
o | They are absolutely uni- 
form and pure. If you 
have a problem now, 
we'll be glad to send an 
expert to assist you. 

Call or write 


QUAKER CITY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


DIVISION OF 


O. F. Zurn Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


BRAND 


200 Madison Avenue? 4 


Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Grant Bldg., 
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Since 1907 
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RAYON YARN | 


As More than 30 
922Q0.~F 9099, different varie- 
> ties to help you 
with all-rayon 
or rayon-cotton 
innovations. 


The Crown is 
your buying- ¢g 
guide to good “ 
rayon. : 


ANNES EDO CHOGEEERpOMALsEnt sLonOPOnecoosaecessroegstuedsunegessacacenaeanyN 





THE VISCOSE OP COMPANY | 
N New York City | 


Ui SONOUTDONAEEEDROED ES CORES ERT PpORRES EN TEES 


“KNITTING KINKS” | 
A Valuable Handbook | 
on the Operation and 
Adjustment of Knitting 

Machines : 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not : 
in a fancy cover, we have put “Knitting Kinks : 
Hand Book Number One” out in a strong, service- : 
able paper binding and can thus offer it to you i 
FREE with a one year subscription to “COTTON” : 
at the regular subscription rate of $1.00 in the : 
United States and Mexico. To Canada $1.50. 
Foreign Countries $2.00. 


COTTON 


Atlanta, Ga. | 
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but quite welcome. Had this mill yielded, its estab- 
lished price would have been in jeopardy and a new 
quotation set for the jobber in question. 

Doubtless there were more sales lost on manufac- 
turers’ stand-pat policy than turned up eventually, as 
in the case cited. It is related that retailers, in some 
instances, refused to accept cheapened lines offered 
at drastic reductions in price; that it was reasoned in 
such cases prices had descended to a level where it 
were poor policy to offer inferior garments to the 
consuming public. 

With more snappy weather bringing buyers in for 
heavy weights, the market for underwear gathered 
momentum, carrying some desirable business in sum- 
mer weights. Not a great deal of light weight busi- 
ness developed, however, until after the October cot- 
ton crop report was posted at the several exchanges. 
Since then orders for spring have been more frequent 
and for larger quantities, the trade feeling, appar- 
ently, that prices were in no further danger. 

That women abundantly able to luxuriate in silk 
underwear will buy cottons at prices profitable to 
manufacturers, is indicated in sales of imported gar- 
ments in some of the better department stores. Union 
suits bearing labels “made in Switzerland” are priced 
$2.50. According to a representative of a well known 
American mill—in a southern state—comparable gar- 
ments, the equal in every respect of the Swiss union 
suit, could be passed over the counter for $1.50, profit- 
ably to manufacturer and merchant. But it would not 
be made in Switzerland and might not bear the store’s 
name, as is the case in relation to the Swiss union 
suit. It would, however, be a product of American 
labor and capital. 

Distribution of women’s cotton underwear of do- 
mestic manufacturers seems to have not suffered 
from competition with the imported, according to 
manufacturers up the Schuylkill Valley in Pennsyl- 
vania, where mills appear to be about as well engaged 
as ordinarily in the fall. In any event, chain stores 
and catalog houses have been keeping a number of 
plants on the busy list, and it stated orders from some 
of the department stores featuring popular prices are 
in stronger volume. 


Late Orders for Sweaters Keep Mills Busy; 
Cut in Swim Suit Prices Stirs Knitting Trade. 


B” FOR October’s drop in temperature, trading in 
sweaters probably would have suffered some dis- 
turbance by reason of cutting in bathing suits. The 
worsted number of a leading mill in the larger class 
was revised to $9.75 a dozen, from $10.25. While, it 
was stated, the cut was made simply by way of ad- 
justment among this one mill’s lines, and not with the 
idea of meeting the quotation of a New York state 
mill which previously had priced its worsted number 
$9.75, the announcement of the drop caused some stir 
in the knitted outerwear trade, which has been very 
sensitive to the slightest departure from established 
prices or standards of construction. 

Sweater mills are, mostly, under pressure for de- 
liveries, due in large measure to lateness in receiving 
jobbers’ shipping details. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 


HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 


You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
Same will be forthcoming. 






















JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 


Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The attractiveness of the box in which your prod- 
uct is packed oftentime influences a sale. 

The very appearance of Old Dominion boxes be- 
speaks of quality, for these are “individualized” 
boxes, made especially for your requirements, and 
with your own design on them you have a quality 
box that commands and gets attention. Our five 
centrally located plants can give you prompt serv- 
ice on your box requirements—any type or size. 
Samples and quotations given without obligation. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashboro, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION 


«Paper Boxes 
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Cohe YARN MARKRT 





Philadelphia, Pa., October 17, 1931. 
OTTON YARN buyers in Philadelphia were en- 
( couraged by the October 8th crop report to re- 
strict purchases to mere nibbles. Manufac- 
turers postponing purchases set up the pretext they 
believed a reported yield of 16,284,000 bales indicated 
further declines in raw cotton. There was no one to 
dispute this theory, but subsequent events supplied an 
incentive for mills to take on more yarn than was 
originally intended when the government estimates 
were made public. During the course of the next two 
weeks it became apparent that manufacturers were im 
need of yarns, and higher prices than they had con- 
templated for spot deliveries. 

While yarns received support from the steady rise 
in cotton following issuance of the government report 
—from 5.85, the close for October 8, to 6.20 where 
cotton closed ten days later—the Philadelphia yarn 
trade continued to book business at prices which could 
be interpreted only as meaning an extreme hunger for 
orders. 

Before sanity followed the hysteria incident to the 
crop report issuance, carded yarns were sold down to 
13 cents, in instances, while some dealers were exact- 
ing 14, and a fraction more, for spot right out of stock. 
The “panic,” then, was not universal, by any means. 
Nor was it intensified by reports reaching Philadel- 
phia that a large northern consumer of yarns had its 
buyer hobnobbing with southern spinners and offer- 
ing to buy substantial quantities at five per cent be- 
low the market of the day of the offer. 

Underwear mills seemed to have been suddenly 
confronted with a need for replenishing their cotton 
yarn supplies. They became interested in coarse 
counts of carded, more particularly, indicating some 
expansion in their business in men’s heavy weights. 
Some fair size lots were moved to the underwear 
group of knitters, at prices based on 13% to 14 cents, 
basis of 10s single. Carded, for medium weights, also 
came into a better movement, and the light weight di- 
vision was represented in conservative buying of both 
carded and combed singles. In the latter there was 
maintained during a great part of October a fairly 
steady call for 38s. 

Double carded single 30s, quoted generally around 
24 cents, was reported sold by a full cent lower, in 
several instances where fair weights were taken. 
There was considerable dickering for recessions in 
prices of weaving numbers, with a drive centered on 
30s/2, both skeins and warps being quoted 20% cents 
and sold for less. It appeared that knitting numbers 
showed materially less weakness than existed in knit- 
ting carded. Manufacturers were out to buy yarns on 
a basis of cotton at 5% cents and virtually nothing on 
for spinning. There was ample opportunity for sales 
yarn spinners to do business in Philadelphia—at a 
substantial shading from the market as represented 
in prices actually obtained. 


It was the opinion of leading operators in sales 
yarns that there might have been little to complain of 
as to price conditions but for the fact spinners offer- 
ing sales yarn virtually shouted their terms from the 
housetops instead of treating them as confidential be- 
tween buyers and sellers. These figures reaching the 
trade at large disturbed manufacturers willing ordi- 
narily to pay around ruling asking prices. So, while 
@ measure of demand developed, sellers have been 
largely at the mercy of buyers. 

During an exchange of opinions regarding condi- 
tions in the yarn trade, it was brought as the major 
belief that there had been some improvement, that 
sales for the remainder of the year will be of greater 
poundage, and that spinners are producing without 
adequate profit. 

Prices published on October 16th follow: 
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Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
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Tinged Insulating Yarns. 
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- SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 






SUPERTEX has a 3 to l 
advantage! 


“With Supertex, our printing machines run three times 
longer without interruption”, reports a customer working on 
cotton and rayon mixtures. 


This customer also finds that Supertex gives— 


SHARPER PRINTS 
DEEPER PENETRATION 
WHITER DISCHARGES 


than the ordinary printing thickeners. 


Furthermore, Caustic Soda can be used with Supertex in any 
proportion without causing coagulation or “livering”. 


With the odds 3 to 1, it’s worth a trial. 


SUPERTEX 


(Pat. Pending) 


Ask for sample quantity for your experiments. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. UTICA, N. Y. GREENVILLE, S. C. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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SIZING === SEYDEL- WOOLLEY CO. FINISHING —— 
oat, WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS eee, 


NAAT 
SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS * JSECGI] 


By A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS- a 
FINSH6 SSS ATLANTA GA. 


SIZING — 














| WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO : 
: ’ » [ 
DRY GOODS 

& SPRAYING AAAS 

Pd : 5 Insures better quality wih taicele E 
Commission Merchants —_— yarns and larger lanes 

- i profits per spindle 5 ah ‘ 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | | BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


VOOOPOPPLADEEDLTELORDUGAUSELINEANDOVOOARREDONLSROVENELOOUSEDODENSEODSNAREDOOONSODDONIEDSIONOEDERUNSGEOONEONGLINUOESIINOCSTONNGUNAROOODOOEDEOERDRDUNEPOOOROGEODONENADDOUNSEDOVONTELUOUERES OLODGRDSENINGOONONESEDINGNELDONCGOSESIDOLELDONEESERODOOESUONEEDEROOOOEONIIOOEORIUSSSOOGUEUAEUONEEDIONOSELISUOCIINCULIOEDUAUAEELOUOOEDLOOOGEODINOEGEDIOOBEODEOSELUDONOOOODINNEDDOOUEDDEN TONDO ON EGOOLHONODDODUORSETOEORORHO GOR beE TONE ET 


@ 

Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 
© Spool Tapes, Bindings and : 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
wear and other Trades. 
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a _| Cream Softener WN 

' is not supposed to replace the usual — 

softeners used in a size mix, but when Concentrated 

' used with ordinary thick boiling pearl It gives the velvety feel, smooth 

starch in the proportion of approxi- — handle and finish that are not 

| mately 1% of the weight of the starch, only desirable, but produce a 

| a generally better and uniform result. 

| cctensangemcsindilinten slashing . oe softening cotton || 

| thus producing practically a non-con- = [ *]] bin cit with wurcherin all fntthine fomedas |)” 
gealing thin size solution, with marked — silastic 
penetrating and binding properties. Order your first barrel as a trial 


! : Laurel Soap Mfg. Compan 
DRAKE CORPORATION | a Baad 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


: 2600 EAST TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Norfolk, Va. : 
: Quality from the beginning in 1909 
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“POPULAR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY" 


~> 
= 
te 
= 
owe By JAMES A. BRANEGAN 
= President, Kali Manufacturing Co. = 
— ; a 
— It will aid you in solving that difficult = 
= problem in improved and economical 
production. Sent free on request. 


Sent on request. 


USE KALPINOL 
(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


TT TT Ti WNL 


for boiling out in kier before bleaching. ~ome 
Removes natural oil and waxes from cotton. = 
Reduces capillary action and allows alka- = 
lies to penetrate and give good even boil = 
which assures quicker and more uniform ay 
bleaching. Opens up the fibres to receive = 
bleach liquor. ae 
= 
= 
SS 
en 
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SARGENT 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


| ANY DRYER 


nenenertanes 


OUORLASU TYE NDOOEND DEON DRON EDEED eHOOapONTE ODEN i neneen® 


FRED H. WHITE, So. Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pe eu en 
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in ‘Weaving Vea Save 4 Ways a 


—if you size with 





REG U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Less shedding, less stoppage, less seconds, faster production—what 
more could you ask of a sizing? 


Tragasol gives this rare combination of advantages, serving over 
100,000 looms with yarn that runs smoothly, to save you much time, 
trouble and money—to produce better products. 


The secret of this colloid’s success is that it forms a suspension of high 
concentration which coats yarn uniformly and.continuously. It pro- 
duces a coating of such toughness, flexibility and elasticity that perfect 
performance is assured. 


Write for demonstration in your plant. Also valuable information. 


“Twenty-seven years of making yarns perform.” 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


Sole Importers United States and Canada 
247 ATLANTIC AVE. isch senna 


NiNENUROOUNEEREDDOEDDANGOUD UI AOEScORAEHOAEOTDORERREE Ooo oRoORoNON TONED 


CATAL CS TEA EATANAT TED EAE ET N AR NN A EET ENUAUAOMHED G OE OEU PPT PORUA EN SHEU ATAU ORD RUN RUTTSOUUUON RHEL TEU UBNADAD HONORE OUR EEE 


WILL DO 


if there is no regard for thoroughness in the process; if economy doesn’t 
matter; if breakdowns don’t count; if there is plenty of floor space. 

But where efficiency is the watchword nothing short of the Sargent will 
do in the matter of Cotton Stock Drying Machines. 

These Sargent Machines contain features of value that you should know 
about. Write for detailed information, or let our representative call. We 
await the opportunity. 


C.. © GARGENT'S SONS CORP. GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
R. C. JEFFERSON CO., Phila. Agent, Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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WATER ALONE 


causes this difference in quality... 






















Photomicrograph of cotton 
fibers washed in raw water. 
Note the presence of insol- 
uble lime soap curds on the 
fibers. 


Photomicrograph of cotton 
fibers washed in Zeolite Soft- 
ened Water. Note the ab- 
sence of the lime soap curds. 





HE paramount issue with textile men is 
"Toudtrry. Buyers are more discrimi- 
nating than ever before; competition re- 
quires the manufacturer to do everything 
possible to make his product 100 per cent 
right. 


At the same time there is a crying need 
today for lower manufacturing costs. Ex- 
penses must be reduced, but not by sacri- 
ficing quality. 





Th l fiber in the above photo- . . e woo h been 
micrograph has been scoured in raw ‘You can solve the problem effectively ccaiak tx dae aad The absence 
ia skin telame” aqme and mo. with Permutit Water Treatment. The ob- — ° lime ae ee ee Psemeron 
. + 18 apparen t id 
fibers. ject, of course, is to removefrom the water, j+a,h! 
vl 


impurities that cause trouble in processing 
(see illustrations). By accomplishing this, 
Permutit Treatment in hundreds of mills 
has brought about more uniform dyeing— 
softer feel and finish—greatly reduced con- 
sumption of soap, alkalies and dyestuffs— 
fewer rejections. 


In short, Permutit Water Treatment is 
helping a great many textile men to manu- 
facture goods that satisfy not only hard- 
boiled buyers but officials interested in cost 
reduction. It will pay you to find out what 





Degumming eilke in hard, water re- Permutit will do in your mill. Use the The clean, natural silk fibers in thie 
sults in the formation of insoluble . ) . . hotomicrograph make obvious 
soap curds as shown in the above coupon—there’s no obligation. edeentage of degumming silk fibers 


photomicograph. in Zeolite Softened Water. 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


® 440 FourtH AVENUE, NEw Yogk, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Industrial and Household Zeolite 
Water Softeners, Hot and Cold Lime Soda, Lime- 
Barium Water Softeners—Sand Filters—lIron, Oil The 
= Manganese Removing Filters—Continuous Boiler ~ Permutit Co. 


lowoff Equipment—Ranarex (CO, Indicators and 
Recorders—Other Power Plant and Water Treating 440 Fourth Ave. 
Specialties. New York 


writer Sroalirig Gquipment 


a ee ee a Se See eee ee ae ee 
TWENTY - THREE SALES OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 











Gentlemen: Please send 
me your free booklet, ‘‘Be 
ducing Textile Costs and 
Troubles.’’ 





Address 
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Improved Equipment and Pro- 


cessing in the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of 
moisture content and fluidity of 
paste. While Eagle Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform 
quality, the new Eagle Starch is 
controlled within still narrower 
limits. Every package is absolutely 
uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or 
residue. Especially designed equip- 
ment has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of practically all sediment— 


which means smoother, cleaner 
size. Try a “creaming” test. 


3 —ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES which have no starch 
value. By additional washings, 
soluble impurities have been re- 
moved from the new Eagle Starch. 


4— CLEANSING OF THE AIR used 
for drying starch is an innovation. 
_In manufacturing the new Eagle 
Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are 
removed prior to using this air for 
drying Eagle. 
€ 

For best results, always be sure that 
starch is thoroughly “creamed” by 
stirring with cold water before ad- 


mitting steam. For further informa- 
tion, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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One of our friends asked a traveling 


man from New York why he always 
stopped at the Atlanta Biltmore. 


“Well,” he replied, “it’s the finest hotel 
in the entire South. The service is per- 
fect. I enjoy the beautiful surroundings. 
It is one of the few large city hotels where 
traffic or other street clamor doesn’t pre- 
vent sound sleep. But to me the two best 
things about the Biltmore are its friendly 
atmosphere and reasonable rates. 


“From the manager on down to the bell 
boys I always receive a cordial hospital- 
ity that makes me look forward to my 
Atlanta trips. 


“As for the rates, I don’t know where 
one can get at a lower price an outside 
room as large and beautifully furnished, 
nor where else such delicious and per- 
nog served food can be had so reason- 
a y.” 


Make your next trip to Atlanta a most 
enjoyable one ... stop at the Atlanta 
Biltmore. 600 outside rooms, each with 
bath and circulating ice water. Located 
half way between the Terminal and Peach- 
tree Stations and but a 30c taxi fare from 
Five Points, the busiest down-town busi- 
ness intersection. A convenient location 
without inconvenient city noises. 


If you like golf, privileges on the finest 
courses are granted our guests. If inter- 
ested in radio, a special elevator takes you 
to the Biltmore studios of WSB. 


May we see you soon at the Atlanta 
Biltmore? 


Rates: Single, $3, $4 and $5. 
Double, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“‘The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 
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CIBA and CIBANONE 
Vat Dyes 


and 


CHLORANTINE 
Fast Colors 


are making 
cotton goods popular 


Let us solve your 
dye problems 


Don’t forget the Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Boston, Dee- 
ember 4th and Sth. 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for th 


e 
SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 
Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


CAEENVILLE.$.C - BOSTON - + CREENSBORO.G 
PMILADE * PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO 
Montreal, Canada 
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causes 
of all loom 


stoppages 


Think of the loss that accrues from 
this one item—breakage! Profits stop 
when the loom stops. The whole pro- 
duction schedule suffers. 


Mills using Houghton’s Warp Con- 
ditioner find that breakage is much less 
frequent. This can be traced chiefly to 
the increased single-end strength im- 
parted by Warp Conditioner. Bevause 
of its remarkable penetrating proper- 
ties, all fibers are held compactly to- 
gether. Obviously, the individual 
strands gain greatly in tensile strength 
and elasticity. 


In addition, Warp Conditioner elim- 
inates chafing and shedding. The nat- 
ural results are better cloth surface; 
heavier, more salable fabrics; and a 
cleaner, neater weave room. 


Warp Conditioner is sold on a basis of 
performance—not price or promises. It 
enjoys a wider use than any other brand 
of sizing compound. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago Detroit 


And All Over the World 
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See the Sipp-Eastwood 
High Speed Warper and 


Creel at the Silk Exposition 
To be held at Paterson, N. J. 


Representatives 


Specialty 
Charlotte, N. O. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Joseph Barnes 

Mew Bedford, Mass. 


ENGLAND 
Yextile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchestez 





week 


Eastwood 
| Corporation 


Keen and 


Summer Streets 
Paterson, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Winders, Re-beamers, 
Quillers, Folding Ma- 
chines, Edge Warpers 





of November 14- 21 


SEE this equipment in actual operation at 
the Silk Machinery Exposition at booths 
No. 23-32. Watch it make BETTER warps 
than the old-fashioned warper and creel— 
and at speeds of 300 yards a minute; warp- 
ing and beaming in 2 hours and 20 minutes 
yarn that formerly required eight hours to 
run. 
Satisfy yourself that speeds comparable with 
the cotton system are being secured with 
silk, rayon, and fine counts of cotton. Then 
ask yourself if you can afford to be without 
this equipment, which represents one of the 
most revolutionary changes introduced in 
the textile industry in the last half century. 
May we see you at booths No. 23-32? It will 
be well worth your while to visit the Expo- 
sition just to see this equipment alone. 
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THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
And Advertising Terms 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is the cutting edge of the “Truth in Circulation movement. 


Today, nearly fifteen hundred publications of every t i i i 

J s . e l 

Canada, make detailed semi-annual statements through the A. gage By ge ty en 

mone where they distribute their copies and how they build up and maintain their subscription lists. 
very year, the traveling auditors of the Bureau visit these publications and examine and report on 


the accuracy of their circulation claims. 


One of the most important contributions, if not the most im i 

: 0 portant, which the A. B. C. has 
made to the intelligent sale and purchase of " advertising space is the establishment of a uniform 
Before the A. B. C. was founded, few advertising terms were 


language for buyer and seller to use. 
“Net paid circulation,” for instance, meant 


used and understood in the same way by everybody. 


ten or eleven different things. The A. B. C. has given definite meanings to words and terms. When 
an advertiser is comparing a number of different publications, he knows that the same word used in 
the report of one publication means exactly the same in the reports on the others. 


Fair trading without standardized terms is an obvious impossibility. Because the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations has given advertising terms unequivocal definitions, advertisers are today able to 
transact business with publications, free from the dangers of misunderstanding and of being mis- 


COTTON 


understood. 


Grant Bldg. 


B. C. as to the size of their circula- 


i anenna need tueeenengrtennenencnseccne eras cen eticsessenceneneenrvereeesssaccenrsongnsensenins: 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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| VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 
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It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


| THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


NNOGUNNNERRRNetnNRDONORRORL DEN HU enernOepanToReaaLancoopeRonertitensnenny pensnoiey 


a nasannennneal 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products| 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 

Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil B & LBleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN, : — TPecbes i. for Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 

VICTROLYN, fascists ner se Pennine 

B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES - FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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115 Years of Experience at Your Service 
Specialists 


WARP DRESSINGS, 
FINISHING MATERIALS, 
SOAPS, SOLUBLE OILS, ETC. 


Let Us Work Out Your Problems 
Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT & TREASURER VICE PRESIDENT 
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i DO NOT CONFUSE... [| 

9 z 
Don’t confuse the BECCO process 

: 

with ordinary peroxide bleaching on 

: ard Clothing | 
i The new Becco process of peroxide bleaching : U. 8. Patent No. 1759563 i 
: embodies so many improvements, so many added : | With other types of straight wire clothing j : 
: advantages, that it is no longer comparable with : WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY : 
: ordinary peroxide bleaching. = 41 East 42nd Street, New York City : 
z Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia Worcester z 

i Consequently, instead of the limited field of use i Cateage Cipvcions sam : 
existing three to five years ago, the Becco : Pacific Coast Branches and 3 
peroxide is today being successfully and prof- : nea nase spay eae» : 

' itably!—used on all classes of work. : wae ‘Sennsiace Portland, Seattle : 
' Let a Becco engineer eall and explain how this = aveucasvvcseevvcvensvcccseevceneesvoucsevvoceeesvancessvocensuccocevvscceesvsvenssuconeencecceeecsavecovecevsvecenevoeennvooecgsvsnenenocaaescuscaavnaseusvsvocesvascesecasesenyacaungnnnenastarsenniimnsttinn 


improved method can be adapted to your diffi- 
cult jobs. A Becco demonstration is wholly 
without cost and in no way interferes with 
plant routine. Write for particulars. 








and contain 21 reference tables. 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


' Beston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte Toronto Montreal 


Write for circulars and full information. 
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“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. 
They cover in a detailed and thorough manner all 
calculations necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States and consti- 
tutes one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 


These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not ina 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 

. conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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A high speed 
machine that 
steps up production 
and cuts down 
mill costs 


(Clair wn 


| PAGE-M MADDEN CO. | Inc 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 
| TEXTILE PORCELAIN 
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Manufacturers of 

: Double Head Spools 

z Common Jack Spools Drawing Spools 

: Fibre Head “ Roving 

= Steel z ss i Twister % 

z 3-ply stock “ - Speeder “ 

= Extra Gudgeons Creel 2 

: Nuts, Washers Wire ‘ 

H Barrels and Heads Wire Reels 

Z Boynton Shields 

: Dixon Drivers Rim 

i Jack Spools Our Specialty 

i WINCHENDON. MASS. 
i sii iat eataisinini 
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M. H. PARKS co. 
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selvages 


Reduces the number of burlers and in- 
spectors and also improves the quality of 
the goods. 

It is a modern machine in every respect, 
tuned to the fast production of present 
day mills. 

The cloth travels at a rapid rate, the 
labor costs are low and the cleaning and 
shearing is positive. 

Used for Cotton, Rayon, Silk or mixed 
goods. 





TYPE C 


SHEARING MACHINE 


With Automatic Seam Protector 
Eliminates All Hand Trimming of 
threads from the face, back, and 
of the goods .. . 


Can be used with a Brushing Machine 
or equipped with any number or combina- 
tion of cleaning rolls to suit the goods. 

When used with a scray and unrolling 
frame with Sewing Machine attached a large 
production is secured at low cost of 
upkeep. 

Built in all common widths. 

Let us work with you for more efficient 
shearing and for goods that look better and 
sell faster. 





ARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, 





MASS. 


Southern Office - Greenville, South Carolina 
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For 
finish 


that 
sells! 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a» Methods 










Brox fabrics that are 
perfectly finished ... soft 
and supple to the touch 
and with rich, vibrant col- 
ors ... sell themselves to 
the most critical buyers. 









A perfect finish is obtained 
consistently when Oakite is 
used in the scouring bath. 
Oakite insures complete re- 
moval of knitting oils, safe- 
guards against the forma- 
tion of insoluble soaps, and 
promotes thorough rinsing. 
Uniform penetration of the 
dyestuff and bright, true 
colors are the result. 













Write and ask to have our 
nearest Service Man go 
over your dyeing and fin- 
ishing problems with you. 
No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 

OAKITB PRODUCTS, INC. 
26C Thames St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New and Improved 


Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.”” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from cot- 
ton yarn which the carding process failed to 
remove. It cleans yarn cleaner than double 
carding and removes imperfections caused 
by bad spinning. 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically insures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better’”’ product by 
making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean and 
“Clean” yarn cleaner. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn should be 
equipped with “The Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner.” 

On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you 
complete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 





KCLIPSE 


IMPROVED 


| Yarn Cleaner 


COTTON 
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6 Ragen grizzled sales 

manager Can spot, 
at a glance, an extra 
ante in the swindle 
sheet. He is reason- 
able, too, about legiti- 
mate expense accounts. 
In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he knows that 
three or four dollars a 
day will buy a star 
salesman the comforts 
ofaking... Here 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, near the trains, 
but 10 minutes away 
from the dust and din 
are garage facilities, 
unrestricted parking 
area, good food in the 
Coffee Shop or main 
dining room; and a 
fresh cool river-blown 
breeze to tone up the 
— eee Yes, 

+ e « e The Penn- 
sibvinida ta tale more 
like home: Ask the 


sales manager... he . 


knows. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Je., Megs. 


HOTEL 


| PENNSY LVANIA | 


JOE CHESTIUT ©) OLADe) PMRAY ! 
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HERE IS THE REED YOU’VE 
WANTED...CUSTOM MADE 


New principles in construction 
give the reed you need to im- 
prove production. 


Men responsible for weaving have taught us a 
lot about reeds. They told us what they needed 
to improve quality and quantity of production... 
and we produced the reed. It is called Emmons 
CUSTOM MADE Reed... the newest advance in 
reed construction. 


Each Custom Made Reed is made to order... to 
your own specifications . . . for the exact weave 


requirement. Thus you get an individual reed to 
fit the fabric. Your production benefits immedi- 
ately. 


NEW ADVANTAGES 


Uneven warp spacing ... reed marks... exces- 
sive second quality material is greatly reduced by 
these specialized reeds. Many of these defects are 
caused by reeds which are not made especially for 
your weave... reeds that do not fit your fabrics. 


Therefore, when you get a Custom Made Reed, 
one that is made especially for your requirements 
... one that fits ... you abolish many defects or- 
dinarily accepted as unavoidable. The quality of 
your production benefits amazingly. 


WHAT YOU GET 


Suppose your weave requires extra strength of 
dent ... greater strength than you ordinarily get 
in standard stock reeds. You merely specify this 
when ordering Custom Made Reeds. The extra 
strength will be Built-In ... the added strength 
you need to improve production. 


Or perhaps your weave requires more air space 
than you get in ordinary reeds. Just tell us when 
ordering. You can get air space Multiplied up to 
60% in Custom Made Reeds . . . soldered all the 
way across if you need it. The resulting weave 
takes on a new fullness, improved “cover”. 


If you are about to order reeds consider the ad- 
vantages of the new Custom Made Reed by Emmons. 
It gives you what you want and need to improve 
production. You pay no more for these improved 
reeds than for ordinary reeds. 


In ordering tell us what you are weaving... 
what you need ... and you will get it Built-In the 
Custom Made Reed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 





“Y our rings 
have run 18 
years day and 

night!” 


Recently the superintendent of a large 
Southern mill pointed out to our salesman 
26 frames of 134” rings which have been 
running day and night for 18 years on the 
same flange! Needless to add, the rings 
are DIAMOND FINISH. | Traveler 
conditions were ideal of course. But what- 
ever the conditions DIAMOND FINISH 
Rings give exceptionally long service. 
Ten- and twelve-year records are not un- 
common. We use every possible scien- 
tific aid to make our rings the best that 
money can buy—but we point to actual 
records of long life as the real “proof of 
the pudding!” 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “=” 
SPINNING RING CQ 


Devoted to making “DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings Since 


183 
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How TO GET 
MORE POUNDS 
OF PRODUCTION 
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NAPPER OLOTHING 


CYLINDER FILLETS 

DOFFER FILLETS 

HAND STRIPPING 
RDS 


A 


STRIPPER FILLETS 












The first cost of card clothing is far less important than the question of 
the quality of the clothing. It is the quality which gives the card clothing 
long life and service, and WHICH RESULTS IN MANY MORE POUNDS 
OF PRODUCTION AND LESS WASTE IN STOCK. 

Of course, the stock is one of the heaviest expenses. That’s why you 
should insist on the best card clothing obtainable . . . to get the most out 
of your stock. 

To prove the quality of Tuffer Card Clothing, we are always willing to 
subject it to any practical test, in your plant. 

Satisfactory performance is one of our best sales arguments. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Plant: 244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA, PA., and DALLAS, TEXAS 





TRADE MARK 
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UFFE? CARD CLOTAING 
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“Established 1848”? 


“Buy from the Manufacturer Direct’’ 


JAS. H. BILLINGTON Co. 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW ATLANTA HARNESS wate shart 


“Dr Yeaver calls on a 
“Sweat Rot” Victim 1 


“Recently I was called over to a progressive mill on a bad case of sweat 
rot,” began Dr. Weaver, “which turned out to be the worst case I'd 
seen in years. The mill was spending a lot of money on harness re- 
placements and they could find nothing to curb the disease. 


“Don’t be alarmed,’ I said, and proceeded as usual, to write out a 
prescription for Atlanta Harness with Wall Shaft. 


Uae 
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“Today the mill is more progressive than ever, and efficiency is fully 
restored to the weave room. The Wall Shaft of Atlanta Harness—a 
clever invention by a clever textile man—consists of an extra shaft sec- 
tion at top and bottom of the harness, around which the harness is 
placed instead of being fastened to the regular shaft which carries 
the screw eyes. 


“THE WEAVER’S ARMS DO NOT COME IN CONTACT WITH BACK 
BAND ON HARNESS. Therefore harness at the usual contact point 
where weavers’ arms rest is not rotted oat by sweat.” 


Write for sample and further information. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO. 


P. O. BOX 1375 TEL. MAIN 0517-0518 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Satisfactory Service Since 1919 


COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HARNESS, SELVAGE HARNESS, SPECIAL TWIST CABLE HAR- 
NESS REEDS FOR ALL FABRICS, SLASHER COMBS, STRIKING COMBS, MENDING 
EYES, HEDDLE RODS, STANDARD HEDDLE FRAMES, ALL METAL FRAMES 
FOR HEAVY DUCK. 
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MU c x 
si H I ~ pond et ee City 
COUPON 


PS cece annoy ‘agers Miia en 
will bring complete information 
to you on your roof insulation 
problems, machinery isolation, 
cold insulation, etc. 


O Mundet “Jointite” Cork Board for insulating 
rooms as follows:— 


No obligation whatever. Regardless of Roof insulation for__.______-__- sq. ft. of roof. 
the nature of your roof or cold insulation 
or isolation problem—put your problem up 
to our engineers. No job too large, too 


small, or too far away. 


MUNDET CORK CORP. 


Affiliated with L. MUNDET & SON 
450 Seventh Ave. Established 1865 New York City 


Cold Pipe Covering for 
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Elimination of machinery noise and vibration. 
Data as follows: 


Lear off, and Mail to Us 


in, 


Tn 


Fill 
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i4a COTTON November, 1931 
O.K.'d MANY TIMES FEWER ENDS DOWN WITH 
| —THIS COTTON | | : 
| CLEANING SYSTEM 
| Gaining in popularity every day : 
: we find Centrif-Air Adjustable i 
Cotton Cleaning Systems in prom- : 
inent factories throughout the : 
textile world. Accepted on the i 
reputation of their maker, they H 
are now praised for their efficiency 3 
and economy. : 
Write for information that ex- : 
plains the patented features of i 
this wonderful system. No obli- : HESE calfskins are 
gations. H tanned and _ finished 
ASK THE MILLS NOW USING IT. under rigid specifications 
THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. and inspection to prevent 
ATLANTA, GA. roughing. The natural fine 
; grain of "Spinna Calf" 
: assures perfect traverse 
| | CENTRIF-AIR 1088 
Adjustable Cotton : AC LAWRE NCE- LEATH rHER CO... 
Ede id 2 204 WEST McBEE A AWYER STREET 
| g system GREENVILLE, a oo PEABODY. MASS. A 





tioning of Card 
Grinders is a 
highly special- 
ized industry. 


It is not economy 





to have your 
grinders repaired 
by inexperienced 


hands. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Established 1868 


WORCESTER 


HE making | 


and recondi- | 
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Hotels of Distinction 


mavyviair 


8th and st. charles 


ERennox 


9th and washington 


im got. Louwis 


N the center of shopping and 
i | theatre district. Bed lamp, 
floor lamp... hand-set tele- 
phone, fans, circulating ice water, in 
every room. Club meals, Garage Serv- 
ice, Coffee Shop. Room 
and Bath. . . . $3.00 up. « a 
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KENYONS 
of BURY 


LANCS, ENGLAND 





ROLLER CLOTHS 


COTTON 
BLANKETS 

LAPPINGS 

PALMER MACHINE 
BELTS FOR CAL- 
ICO PRINTERS, 
ETC. 

CLEARER CLOTHS 

SIZING FLANNELS 

ROLLER CLOTHS 
FOR COTTON 
SPINNERS AND 
MANUFACTUR- 
ERS. 


“The whele of Kenyon’ s Machinery Olothing 
is made throughout in their own mills, from 
raw material to finished article. 


U. S. AGENTS, 
HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker St., gd York 

Manufactured b 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD., 
Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs, England. 
Founded 1714. 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 
Extreme Accuracy and Performance of setting. 
Cheapest of them all, 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 
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Patented and Manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - - Connecticut 
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BETTER BUYING 


enables Rockweave to offer the same 


HIGH QUALITY at LOWERED PRICES 


Lower prices for the finest about all Rockweave laundry 


raw materials are creating textiles, and the new services 


substantial economies in now available to you. Every 


Rockweave manufacture. request will receive prompt 
Still maintaining the high 


standards of quality and 


attention. The complete list 
of products is given below. 
workmanship that have 
always characterized their 
products, Rockweave is 
passing on these savings, in 
the form of lowered prices to 
the trade. 

Write for full information 





Inc 
NEW YORK CITY 


CALLAWAY MILLS, 


345 MADISON AVE., 


Ray T. JoHNnson, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 525 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


M. R. Assortt, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


COvER CLOTH 
DouBLE-FILLED PADDING 
LAUNDRY BASKETS 
NAPKINS 


LENO WEAVE NETS 
DouBLE-FACED FELT 
WET-WASH BAGS 
TABLE TOPS 


PLAIN WEAVE NETS 
CovER DUCK 
CANVAS APRONS 
LAUNDRY TRUCKS 
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Users Reorder .. 


9 & % STRONG 


Users express their satisfaction with 
our Four-In-One patented Pay Envel- 
opes by reordering ... over 98% of 
those who once try this handy little 
time-saver keep on using it. 


Here’s why. The Four-In-One is (1) a 
pay envelope. But it doesn’t stop there. 
It’s also (2) a time and wage state 
ment, (3) a deduction statement and 
(4) an employee receipt. It is made to 
hold money—which means that it is 
well made and well gummed. 


Companies with 25 or more employees 
find that it fits like a glove into any 
payroll system. Why not investigate 
for yourself? Samples by mail—with- 
out obligation. 


ATLANTA Envelope COMPANY 


Established 1898 
505-7-9-11 STEWART AVE., ATLANTA 
Manufacturers of ali types of Commerctal Envelopes 
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| AN UP-TO-DATE | 
: : 
| PRINTING PLANT | 
| equipped with modern machinery and a 
: staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru i 
this publication, a trial order on your 
i printing needs. 
We have built a reputation that isknown | 
: over the entire South by our special at- : 
i tention to the minutest detail. | | 
We are more than ready to answer any 
| err that relates to your printing 
| Write us and let us quote you 
i on anything from a postal card : 
: to a full bound book. | 
| The A. J. Showalter Co. | 
' PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS : 
DALTON GEORGIA | 





EEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Pactory Representatives in the South 
PEARSE SLAUGHTEE BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 
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Prevent Glare and Heat by Coating Your Windows with 


SKYCO NoGlare 


Write for free sample 
THE SKYBRYTE CoO. 
1919 East 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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JLLEK TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
: AND CARBON PAPERS ; 


MADE TO OVERSBRVE—NOT TO UNDERSELL : 
Manufactured by 


THE MELEE aad Lah yp neg COMPANY : 
Estd. 18 URORA, ILLINO 
GEORGIA BRANCH: 219- 223 WALTON BLDG., ATLANTA 
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HUNDREDS Or CONTACTS 
EVERY MONTH 


Selling Textile Machinery to those mills that 
use or need particular types of equipment re- 


quires the basic knowledge that is available 
for your use in all H. M. McCORD OFFICES. 


If you LIQUIDATE through this organization 
you will gain the benefit of the hundreds of 
contacts made and the advantage of selling 
your equipment WHERE THERE IS A NEED. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Cotton preparatory, spinning, weaving and 
finishing equipment including drying cans, 
printing machines, folders, singers, bleach 
house equipment, etc., etc. 


SILK EQUIPMENT 
There is available the contents of 12 Throw- 
ing, Weaving, and Silk Finishing plants, also 
miscellaneous equipment of all: kinds. 


These Are All Exclusive Liquidations With Us 


H. M. McCORD 


1400 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, $. C. 
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New York City Phone 505 Boston, Mass. 
* 100 E. 42nd St. 161 Devonshire St. 
i Ashland 4-0345 Liberty 5948 
Ir scissile senile MU 
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Established 1835 


DUFUR & co. 


509 West Frankiia St. aktimore, a. | 
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POSITION WANTED | 


Boss Carder or Carder and Spinner, 20 years 
experience, good references. Address Box 84, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 
1—American 30 x 36/7 Monel Dyeing Machine, with ‘‘Y’’ hori- 
zontal partition, silk finish. 
1—18 Spindle Patent Oone Altemus Winder, with collapsible 
swifts for art. silk. 
1—Stetton Steam Dry Form, double table, with 24 adj. Stetoe 
half hose aluminum forms. 
This equipment is practically new, and is offered at a sub- 
stantial reduction. 
DEAKE pr einserbannetentth Norfolk, Va. 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULAT ONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. — cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United ie and constitute 
me of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The oe volumes are illustrated with 45 meee and contain 221 refer- 
ence tab! 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we 
have put these two volumes 4 - a Wena po meee Reng LJ can 


gecure them in conj with 
Write for olroulars a "full tejormeten: 
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Eliminating Health’s Hazards 


The drinking fountain is the common meeting place. 
Therefore it is humanly economical to install the 
Rundle-Spence . . . the fountain with unusual sanitary 
advantages. 

The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain design makes it impos- 
sible for the user to touch his or her lips to the nozzle. 
Water spouts slantingly from jet to mouth, the excess 
falling into the bowl and not on the jet. Only the R-S 
fountains have Vertico-Slant health guarding features. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
451 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
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For Waste— 
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Hand operated Bal- 
ers-—- 

Deep-box power Bal- 
ers-— 

Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 


Hand operated Bal- 
ers— 
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Power toggle - lever 
Balers—- 

Hydraulic high-densi- 
ty Balers— 











For Yarns— 


High - density power 
Balers—~ 


Model 26-MS. Power Baler 


specially designed for ea- 
port yarn baling. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
ON SHIPPING ROOM 


SUPPLIES 


Shipping room supplies are our distinctive 


business. Intimate contact with Southern 
textile mills has enabled us to appreciate 
their requirements and to render them effi- 
cient service. Our stocks include: 


Diagraph Stencil Ma- 
chines 

Stencil & Marking Inks 

Oiled & Unoiled Stencil 
Board 

Stencil and Marking 
Brushes 

Signode Steel Strapping 

Wire Tying Machines & 
Wire 

Stikfast Label Pasters 

Dry Mucilage 

Stackers 
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Better 
reducing 


valves 


Send for catalog. 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPPERS SUPPLY CO. 


113 COURTLAND ST., S.E., 


Liquid Mucilage 

Gummed Tape — Plain 
& Printed 

Gummed Tape Machines 

Label Moisteners 

Crayons for every use 

Tackers & Stapling Ma- 
chines 

Haywood Tags 

Warehouse Trucks 

Scales 

Box Scrapers & Nail 
Pullers 

Lift Trucks 


Shipments same day orders received. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Fisher Type 10 Pressure Regulator is 
widely used for reducing the pressure of steam, 
air, oil and other fluids ... It is particularly 
well suited to low reduced pressure service. 
It is simple in design and dependable in opera- 
tion . . . there are no pistons and no dashpots 
to stick as a result of scale or corrosion. 


Write for a copy of the Fisher Catalog... The 
Handbook of Fluid Control. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
500 Fisher Building, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DO UO) 
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THE MARK 
OF SCIENTIFIC FLUID CONTROL 
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| Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
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Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural Engineers 


Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 
Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 
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> >BacktoBeiler=— 
SYSTEM 


Handles water of condensation at all tem- 
peratures—212° and above—the higher 
the better—without atmospheric vent. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Dept. C DETROIT, MICH. 
(454) 
Gears 
crus aan, FOUNDRY MACHINE SHOP 
Pulleys 
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shatting IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO. 


nih AUGUSTA, GA. 


Belting 
Hose All Kinds Machinery 
Steel Beams Repaired. 

Steel Angles 
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“Have outlasted seven bronze bearings 
in the same place 7 — very 
service 


EIRGUTO 28552 COX 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 


| J. E.SIRRINE& COMPANY | 
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Longer Life More Power 


for short centers for short centers be- 
because it is more cause of its better 
pliable... and pulley-gripping 
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NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric Developments; 
Tobacco Products Plants, Cotton, Tobacco 
and General Warehousing; Industrial House 
ing; Steam Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


General Offices: 


Greenville, S South Carolina 
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A F Right Size 
for Every Mill 


There are eight different sizes in the FINNELL line 
ranging in price from $75 to $875. Large open areas 
might need the largest. Small congested spaces might 
need the smallest. The average mill might need one in 
between. Let us survey your floors and help you select 
the one that will do the best work for you at 
lowest cost. For particulars address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 1311 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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ITH a working speed range of 

approximately 28 to 126 yds. per 
minute and absolute control over ten- 
sion at each nip, this full width print 
washer is capable of handling a wide 
range of fabrics from delicate rayon 
and voiles to heavier cretonnes. 


An entirely new form of washer drive, 
individual direct connected motor con- 


COTTON 


An All-Purpose Print Washer 











trol at each nip... eliminates side shaft 
and all gearing ... provides free access 
to inspect cloth, wash water, etc., in 
any tank from both sides, reduces the 
possibility of accidents . . . positive 
smooth starting and noiseless while 
running. 


All carrier rolls, nip rolls and compen- 
sator rolls turn in ball bearings. 


We’d like to tell you all about this washer .. . write us. 
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New York Office 
50 Church St 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery Co 


Southern Agent 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Manufacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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GREATER ADAPTABILITY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT— LOWER COST 


To MEET the increasing demand for Rockwoop 
Short-Center Drives for use with all types of 
motors, these modern drives are now equipped 
with Adjustable Arms. 

First available in standard units primarily for 
60 cycle polyphase induction motors, Rockwoop 
Drive bases now have a full range of adaptability 
to all types, including direct current, single phase 
and currents of various frequencies. The new arms 
permit quick adjustment for utilizing a proper 
portion of the motor’s weight in each application 
giving positive power transmission with minimum 
belt tension and minimum bearing pressure. 

Substantial economies in weight and construc- 
tion of these new Adjustable Arms have permitted 
an immediate reduction from former prices of 
Rockwoop Drives... Standard drives for motors 
from 1 to 100 H. P., ready for immediate delivery. 
Larger sizes, and special mountings for machinery 
builders, made promptly to order. 

THE ROCKWOOD MFG. CO. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Inc., Maysville, Ky. 


Divisions of General Fibre Products. Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





SHORT-CENTER FLAT BELT! 
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DO NOT surface-harden 
DO NOT oxidize 
DO NOT change density 


IN USE OR IN STORAGE 





A Condor Rubber Covered 10-foot bleach house washer roll ready for in- 
stallation. Several of our rollers are still in use after ten years of service. 


Better finishing is now accomplished at higher SPEEDS 


Thanks to years of research and concentrated effort of our 
engineers and chemists to develop a “perfect” rubber-covered 
roll for the Textile Industry—a Condor roll represents the peak 
of achievement. 





Condor Rolls are furnished in all types—each designed for a 
specific process—to meet the known operating conditions. 
Coverings are inseparably bonded to a metal core and cannot 


tear or work loose. 
Make your next replacements with 


‘ if ( 
Other CONDOR Products Condor Rubber Covered Rolls... 


ee Jnana neeeiheinies ie better finishing that increases the quality 


Flat Belt Water Hose Suction Hose r 
Air Hose Fire Hose Oilless Bearings of your products will be the result. 


Cone Belt Steam Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Industrial Brake Blocks and Lining 









The Manhattan Rubber Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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